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ESSAY L 

On Liberty and Necessity, 

TH E celebrated controverfy on the fubjeft of 
Liberty'and Neceflity has, from the earliefl 
ages and in various modes, attraded the attention 
and employed the fagacity of phiiofophical and 
fpeculative minds. Whether the courfe of human 
events is fixed and unalterable, or uncertain and 
contingent, is a queftion in the higheft degree 
curious and interefting, but at the fame time 
involved in difficulties of fuch magnitude, that it 
may be juftly doubted whether it is capable of a 
folution fo clear and fatisfaftory, as to preclude a 
difference of opinion on this fubjeft, amongft 
enquirers equally candid, impartial, and intelligent. 
In modern times, indeed, the controverfy has 
Spumed a more regular and ftientific form ; and 
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the utmoft force of the human underftanding has 
been exerted, the utmoft powers of ratiocination 
difplayed by the advocates on each fide, in their 
attempts to eftablifh or confirm their refpe£live 
fyftems : yet the queftion does not feem to 
approach to a decifion, and the greateft names 
in the republic of letters are ftill divided in 
opinion on this important point. Perhaps it may 
afford fome amufement to thofe who do not poffefs 
leifure or inclination to toil through the numerous 
volumes to which this controverfy has given birth, 
to view, in a fmall compafs, the principal arguments 
on each fide, expreffed in eafy and intelligible 
terms : by which means tfiey will be enabled to 
form a general idea of the nature of this famous 
controverfy, and be in fome degree qualified to 
form a judgment refpefting it. Firft then, the 
Neceffarian writers (amongft whom Hume, 
Hobbes, Collins, Liebnitz, Hutchefon, Edwards, 
Hartley, Prieftley, and perhaps Locke, are to be 
clalfed), flrenuoufly maintain, that the courfe of 
human events is abfolutely fixed and unalterable, 
and that nothing could poffibly, or at leaft with- 
out a change in the fundamental laws of the uni- 
verfe, take place, otherwife than as it is, has been, 
or is to be. This, they affirm, is not merely a 
probable conclufion, but a conclufion demonftrably 
rcfulting from the following confiderations :— ^ 
Whatever begins to cxift, muft have an adequate 
caufe of its exiftence ; for, if the fmalleft particle 
of dufl, or the moft tranfient emotion of thq 
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mind, could come into exiftence without a caufe, 
it is evident that the whole univerfe, and all the 
inhabitants it contains, might alfo exift without a 
caufe : and confequently, it would be impoffible 
to prove the exiftence of the great and ori- 
ginal Caufe of all things. This primary truth, 
then, being eftabliflied, they afTert further, that 
the fame caufes in the fame circumftances 
muft produce exaftly the fame efFefts ; this 
axiom being confonant to all the phoeno- 
mena of nature, and indeed the bafis and 
foundation of all juft philofophy. To affirm that 
the fame caufes do not in the fame circumftances 
produce invariably the fame effefts, is in reality to 
affert that a caufe of exiftence is not abfolutely 
neceifary ; for, if nothing in the caufe correfponds 
to the variation in the effeft, that variation exifts 
without a caufe ; confequently this truth is equally 
incontrovertible with the firft : and they proceed 
with confidence to a third propofition, neceflarily 
refulting from the two former, viz. that a man in 
any given iituation muft form certain or definite 
volitions or determinations ; for, if nothing exifts 
without a caufe, and the fame caufes in the fame, 
circumftances produce the fame efFefts, the 
volitions referred to muft have had a caufe, and. 
the caufe which was adequate to the produftion of 
thofe volitions, was inadequate to the produftion. 
of any other than thofe ; for a variation in the 
volitions would neceflarily imply a variation in the 
caufe. From hence it follows, by eafy and 
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irrefragable deduSion, that in every poflible 
fituation in which a human or thinking being can 
be placed, his volitions mull be determinate and 
certain : that the volitions of all mankind are 
fo, and finally, that as every event comes to pafs 
in confequence of caufes previoufly exliling, the 
whole feries of events is under the influence of 
an abfolute and uncontrollable NecefTity. Again, 
it is urged as an undeniable matter of faft, 
by this clafs of m^tapbyficians, that no 
volition ever takes place in the mind \vithout 
fome motive : as this propofition is tqo plain to 
be called in queftipn, it mud be allowed, that; 
when diiFerent motives prefent themfelves to the 
imagination, the mind will be invariably influenced 
by tfce ftronger motive ; confequently th^ volition 
muft be in the {Iriftefl fenfe neceffary. Th^ 
prefcience of the Divine ]Being jiffords alfo 
a collateral argument of the greateft weight in 
fupport of the dodrine pf NeceiRty j for, if future 
events are, in their own nature, uncertain an4 
contingent, Omnifcience itfelf cannqt fee thcin 
to be otherwife than they adually are j and it is 2, 
grofs and palpable contradiftion to aflfert, that God 
can with abfolute certainty foretell that ..a particu-r, 
lar event fliall tak^ place ; and at the fame time to 
affirm, that the event foretold depends upon the 
free-will of man for its accompUfliment^ if th§ 
determinations of the will are thentfclv^s Uwlefe and 
uncertain. 

To 
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To thefe very powerful and cogent argu- 
argumeots the advocates for philofophical liberty, 
viz. Clarke, Beattie, Butler, Price, Law, Bryant, 
WoUafton, Horfleyj &c. reply to the following 
purpofe :-^^As all mankind have an internal cob- 
fcioufnefs of freedom, and as it is impoflible for 
any metaphyiical fubtilties fo totally to overpower 
the original and genuine diflates of nature, as to 
excite a real belief in the mind of any rational 
being that he is not matter of his own a£Hons, 
but that he is a mere machine, and as incapable of 
controlling the events of his life, or the determin- 
ations of his will, as a puppet to refift the impulfe 
of the wires by which he is put in motion, it might 
feem fuffident to appeal to common fenfe for the 
refutation of aifertions fo extravagant and abfurd ; 
but in order more completely to expofe the fallacy 
and deteft the fophiftry of thofe arguments by which 
, their antagonifts attempt to reafon men out of 
their reafon, it is proper, fay they, to enter into a 
more full and accurate inveftigation of them ; and 
with refpeft to the fo much boafted argum^t from 
the neceilary operation of caufes and cffeds, they 
profefs their readine& to acknowledge the neceflity 
of a caufe to the production of any effed, but they 
can by no means admit the application of this 
^axiom tp the fupport of the hypothefis in queftipn, 
jnor by »ny mean* ^w that motives are to be 
xronfidered as the efficient caufes of volition : The 
mdn alpne is the agtot, and forms the volition, 
jxpcm this view %rA coniideration of motives indeed 
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•which may be, and ufually are, the occafion of 
the volition, but which cannot with any degree of 
propriety be ftiled the impellers or the true and 
phyfical caufes of it. To fet this propofition in 
-a clearer light, they obferve, that amongft other 
wonderful and incomprehenfible powers with 
which it has pleafed God to endow the human 
mind, is the faculty of felf-determination, of begin- 
ning motion, of putting itfelf in aftion; and though 
.no reafonable perfon will exert this power in a 
total difregard to motives, yet muft the power 
indifputably be allowed to exift independent of the 
motive ; and fhould two different volitions be 
fuppofed to take place in the fame precife fituation, 
they cannot furely, with any fhadow of juftice, be 
reprefented as exifling vdthout any adequate caufe, 
when the felf-determining power is itfelf the caufe 
of each volition. 

. In various inftances the different motives pre- 
fehted to the mind appear equally forcible : 
at other times we cannot with the utmoft attention 
perceive our minds to be influenced, previous to 
the acl of chufmg, by any motive whatever, to a 
definite choice. In fuch cafes can any one be fo 
abfurd as to imagine that the man is not at liberty 
to aft at all. Has not .a man a power of walking, 
becaufe he is not incited by any particular niotivc 
to turn either to the right or to the left ? Or is a 
.traveller incapable -of proceeding- to the place of 
his deftination till he has come to a formal deter- 
mination whether the Ihorter and rougher, or th^ 
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£airthef and eafier road will be more eligible ? 
No ; doubtlefs he has a power of inftant determina- 
tion, notwithftanding the impoflibility of afcertain- 
ing the preponderance, or even the exiftence of any 
, motive which could in any manner influence the 
volition. Even in thofe cafes where the prepon- 
derance of any motive is vifible and notorious, no 
man can truly fay that the aftion confequent upon 
it was, ftriftly fpeaking, neceffary : for great as 
the weight of the motive may be fuppofed, if it was 
not aftually of a violent or compulfive kind, the 
felf-determining power might have decided in oppo- 
fition to that, or any other motive whatever. — So 
that the weaknefs and fallacy of that reafoning 
muft be apparent to every unprejudiced enquirer, 
by which it is pretended, that the mind will be 
neceffarily and invariably influenced by the ftrongeft 
motive. In the multifarious and eventful bufinefs 
of life it perpetually happens, that the mind is 
agitated and perplexed by a conflift of oppofite and 
contending motives j and we too frequently find 
virtue and reafon ranged on one fide, paflTion and 
inclination on the other. In this unhappy fituation 
what is to be done ? Are men quietly and paflively 
to fubmit to the ftrong and violent . impulfe of 
paflion, and refufe to liften to the ftill and feeble 
call of reafon ? No ; they muft exert their own 
inherent power of felf-determination, and form 
their refolutions in fpfte of the foperior force of 
thofe inclinations which they know to be highly 
culpable and unworthy.. If it 48 fuffident to fay, in 
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♦ vindication of a vicious adion, that the m6tivts 
which influenced us to the perpetration of it were at 
the time predominant in the mind, no villainy coiiid 
ever want an adequate apology ; the very foundations 

. of virtue would be fubverted, the ideas <rf^ virtue 
. and vice would be totally confounded, and the 
moral chara&er of the Deity himfeif^ as the author 
of a conflitution of things ^^ch necefiarily and 
inevitably kd to the c6mmilfion of every fpecies of 
immorality, would be highly refleSed upon, and 
moft injurioufly, not to fay profanely traduced, and 
mifreprdented. And in regard to the collateral argu- 
ment deduced from the divine prefcieace, it may be 
faid^ in the language of fcripture, that as the 
heavens are high above the ^irth, fo ju'e God's 
ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts than 
cur thoughts ; and it would be molt unxeafonable 
and prefumptuous to expe& that nien fliould be able 
to comprehend or explain the mode in which the 
divine attributes exift or operate* We know by 
^intuition, as well as indudion, that the will of man 
; is free ; and we know, by the acccx&pliihment of 
prophecies, as well as by. the exprefs<:latms and de* 
clarations of the Divine Being, that all futurity liea 
^pen to his immenfe furvey : and tbefe truths, if 
: feparately proved, muft undoubtedly be confifteat 
with each other, however incotififtent or irrecon- 
cilable they may appear to our weak and limited 
; capacities. But even if it flioul^ be ^]owed that the 

• free-will of man^ and the fore-kaowfedge of Deity, 
; fihca underflood in Its utmo&. latitude^ are exprd^ 
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contKtdidions, it would furely be much lefi dero- 
gatory to the honour and glory of Almighty God, to 
acknowledge that the attribute of preference is not, 
abfolutel]pand ftridly fpeaking, without timitatioii ; 
than to aifert the exiftence of it in fuch a feafe as 
to imply the impoffibility of impartii^ to man 
freedom of agency, the glorious and iaieAimahle 
privilege of felf-determination. If it 1% in the nature 
of things impoifiblei, that the attribute of 'prefdeace 
can fubfiil in its fullefl extent,withaut depriving men 
of that faculty which can al(»» render them moral 
or accountable agents, with profound fubmiffion 
and reverence we may venture to affirm, that in 
this fenfe, and to this extent, it does nc^ fubfift ; 
though doubtlefs that Almighty Being, to whom all 
hearts are open and all deiires knowni cannot fail 
to judge, with a degree of preciiion to us wholly in- 
compreheniible, concerning the effe&s which wiil 
arife from caufes adually exifUng. His £ore%ht 
extends to every poffible contingency, and his 
power and wifdom will infallibly make every event 
fuhfervient to the moft glorious and falutar^y 
.purpofes* 

The Neceffarians, far from being fdenced by 
^thefe popular and ^e»':ious reafonings> with great 
ardour and confidence thus refume the argu- 
ment : ■ I t is acknowledged, fay they, by ow 
opponent3,then,that xKHhing can come into exiileo^ 
without a caufe. All the a^£tions, emotions, and 
feelings of the mind, however modified and however 
diilinguifbed, are tlie real and genuine eifeds of fome 

real 
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Teal and adequate caufe. The queftioii thef efore to 
bedecidedisthis, *' Whether thofe mental aflfeftions 
. are produced by a regular concatenation of circum- 
ftances or motives operating as real and adequate 
caufes, or whether they are the refult of at cartain 
faculty of the mind fortunately difcovered for this 
very purpofe, and dignified with the appellation of 
the felf-determining power." He who affirms that 
the felf-determining power is the caufe of volition, 
muft doubtlefs intend to convey fome farther idea 
than that the power by which our volitions are deter- 
mined is the caufe of volition ; for this is a mere 
identical propofition, which can never be ferioufly 
propofed as the fubjeft of philofophical difcuffion. 
— ^By the felf-determining power therefore muft be 
meant, if indeed it has any meaning, either the 
a£tual exertion of volition, or the mental energy 
which precedes volition, and which is the efficient 
caufe of it. If it means the aftual exertion of 
volition, then the affertors of this power evidently 
confound the caufe with the effeft, making the aft 
of volition prior to itfelf, diftinft from itfelf, and the 
caufe of itfelf. But if it means the mental energy 
preceding and producing volition, it is then plainly 
equivalent to the teryjt motive^ and the queftion is 
reduced to a mere verbal controverfy ; for this 
mental energy, denoting only a particular difpofition 
and ftate of mind, muft itfelf have refulted from a 
previous difpofition of mind, as likewife that pre- 
vious difpofition from one yet more remote: — ^a 
^regular and uninterrupted concatenation of volitions 

thus 
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thus extending itfelf backwards to the original 
fource of agency, each volition or mental ftate, like 
wave impelliag wave, arifing from preceding, and 
giving rife to fucceeding ftates or definite fituatioiis 
of mind analogous to itfelf, and correfponding 
to thofe immutable laws by which the mental no 
lefs than the material world is governed by infinite 
wifdom and power. — But the term motive^ accord- 
ing to the Necefiarian definition, includes all thofe 
previous circumftances which contribute to produce 
a definite volition or determination of the wilL-^ 
To what purpofe then attempt to diftinguilh be- 
tween the power and the motive of determination, 
when the ideas precifely coincide ; the definite caufe 
of a definite volition being all which is really 
meant by either ? — Or where is the difference be- 
tween the Libertarian, whofays that the mindchufcs 
the motive; and theNeceffarianjWho afferts that the 
motive determines the mind ; if the volition be the 
neceffary refult of all the previous circumfl;ances?-c^ 
The diflinflion in this cafe can only amount to am 
idle and trifling evafron; and it is evident, that 
in order to preferve a (liadow of liberty, its advo- 
cates make no fcruple to adopt a grofs impropriety 
of expreffion : to boaft,that the raindchufes the mo- 
tive when the mind is reflrifted to a definite choice, 
is ridiculous ; and it is in faft as great a folecifm, ad Vb 
affirm that the volition chufes the motive : for the 
choice of the mind is not prior, but fubfequeot to 
-the motive; it is therefore not the caufe, but the 
efiedb of th^ motive ; and this pretended: mental 

choice 
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choice is maaifc^y neitiier more nor Ie& tkaa the 
neceflary determination of volition. 

After thi«, k k needlefs to enlarge upon the 
abfurdity of the idea, that this pretended power 19 
cap^t of deciding in contradidion to the moft 
pow^ful motivie ; for if it is confidered as the real 
and proper caufe of volition, its decifioas muft be 
definite and certain ; and it is perfectly ridiculous 
to apply the term moft powerful to that motive 
^hich is not adually prevalent. For the fake of 
itrgumoit, we have admitted the exiftence of a 
power in the mind, the reality of which, as diftin- 
guifhed from the power of motives, it is impoi&ble 
to cftablilh by even the ihadow of a proof ; but if 
it really exifted, it is evident it could exift only 
as the caufe of valitbn in general ; for, lb far as it 
is not biafied and influenced by motives, fo far it 
bears an exadly equal relation to each particular 
volition i and therefore cazmot pofiibly be the cau& 
of any fpecific determination ; juit as matter endowed 
with afimilar power of felf-motion would remain for 
ever inert, in confequence of its poiTefling an equal 
tendency to move in every poflible dire&ion at the 
fame inilant of time* So far as it is an inde« 
pendent principle, therefore, it is a nugatory and 
ufelefs one. But even if it could be proved the 
true and proper caufe of every particular volition, 
flill we infill that the volitions produced. by it muft 
be certain and definite ; for it will tver remain an 
incontrovertible axiom, notwithftanding ail meta^ 
phyfical refinements and fubtleties, that the fame 

caufe 
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caufe in the fame precife drcumftances muft inevU 
tably produce the fame effeQ:s.*~To appeal to the 
internal feelings and confcioufnefs of mankind, as 
the advocates for liberty affeS to do in confirmation 
of their principles, will avail them little : the only 
fpecics of liberty that any man is or can be con- 
fcious of ,is a liberty or power of voluntary agency,or 
of ading as he pleafes or wills ; and this is a power 
v/hich we are fo far from contefting, that we con- 
fider it as an eflential part of the Neceflarian fyftem. 
The fad is, that the queftion fo much contefted 
among philofophers, viz. Whether volitions are 
definite in definite circumjlances^ never occurs to the 
generality of mankind; and, if it were ftated, 
would not be underftood : To philofophers only, 
then, let the appeal be made; and furely every 
attentive and impartial examiner muft be compelled 
to anfwer in the affirmative. 

As to the immoral and pernicious confequences 
which our adverfaries pretend to deduce from 
NeceiTarian principles, it is eafy to fliow, that they 
are fr)unded in a grofe mifapprehcnlion of their na- 
ture and tendency. The philofophical idea of Liberty 
will not indeed be included in the NeceiTarian xiefi* 
pition of virtue, but it will ftill remain as diftind 
from and oppofite to vice, as excellent in itfelf, 
^d as much the objed of love and admiration, 
?is it can poffibly be upon any hypothefis whatever. 
To incite us to the pradice of it, and to deter us 
from the commiflion of vice, motives muft, 
iigreeably to the frame and conftitution c^ the 

human 
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human mind, be held out to our view ; peace and 
happincfs be annexed to the one, fhame and 
mifery to the other ; and thefe affociations once 
implanted in the mind, muft produce the moft 
beneficial effects ; and the importance of early incul- 
cating juft fentiments, and of urging men to the 
practice of virtue, by every laudable motive, cannot 
appear in fo ftriking and important a light upon any 
other ground, as on that which afcribes to them a 
certain and invariable operation. That objeftion 
to the doftrine of Neceffity, which charges it with 
involving the charafter of the Supreme Being 
in the guilt of moral turpitude, is an accufation 
equally weak and ill-founded. If the Deity afts 
immorally in decreeing vicious aftions, how can 
our adverfaries, upon their own principles, 
vindicate God's moral government, in permitting 
thofe irregularities which he could fo eafily have 
prevented. The truth is, the difficulty is the very 
fame on each and indeed every hypothefis ; and 
the NecefTarians are under no peculiar obligation 
to folve that great problem, the introduftion of 
evil into* the univerfe : however, as we have the 
mofl convincing proofs, derived both from reafon 
and revelation, of the moral attributes of Deity, 
we may furely refl fatisfied that very wife 
and important ends are to be anfwered by it; 
and we may fafely conclude, that all things fhall 
finally terminate in pure and perfeft happinefs; 
and that the power, wifdom, and goodnefs of 
God ilhaU be at length fully difplayed, and illuf^ . 

trioufly 
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trioufly vindicated. It is farther obfervable, that 
the confequences flowing from the fyftem of 
NeceiGty, and which appear to the aflertors of 
free-will fo alarming and dreadful, are . light and 
trivial, when compared with thofe which muft 
neceflarily refult from the denial of the Divine 
prefcience ; which may be faid to • wreft the 
fceptre from the hand of the Creator, and to place 
that capricious and undefinable principle, the 
felf-determining power of man, upon the throne 
of the univerfe. If the abfolute foreknowledge of 
God is admitted, every one muft fee that contin- 
gency is excluded j and confequently the whole 
fabric reared upon the (hallow and vifionary bafis 
of man's free agency, muft inftantly diffolve; 
** and,^ like an infubftantial pageant faded, leave 
*' jiot a wreck behind,'* 
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IT appears paradoxical, but it is ftridly trucj^ 
that the faults of Shakefpeare, great and 
numerous as his warmeft advocates muft allow them 
to be, afford the mofl: decifive proofs of his excel* 
lence. It is an acknowledged fadt, that to hi& 
works all claffes of men, the young and the old, 
the learned and the ignorant, the clown and the 
courtier, are indebted for the moft exquifite 
entertainment and delight ; and yet, what rule of 
compofition can be named which he has not 
violated ; what fpecies of impropriety, from which 
he is entirely exempt ? How tranfcendent, then, 
muft be the merit of that writer, how ftriking the 
luftre of thofe beauties, which have power to 
excite fuch delightful emotions, under fuch dif- 
advantages, and combined with fuch defefts, ? It is 
a fubjeft of liberal curiofity to enquire into the 
nature of thofe beauties, and in what manner they 
concur, to produce this extraordinary effeft. Much 
has been faid and much been done by critics of 
the firft eminence in order to illuftrate thofe points, 
but I am of opinion that it will ever remain in 

fome 
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fome degree a myftery, why one writer pleafes 
above another^ and confequently why Shakefpeare 
pleafes above all others. I believe it requires a 
ihiich mof e intinuate acquaintance with the human 
inifld thjta the acuteft philofopher can boaft, to 
be able to trace the origin and progrefs of all 
thofe affotiations which contribute to the formation 
of pleafufatfe ideas. We know, indeed, from 
experterice, that the obfervation of certain long 
feftabiiflied rules of compofition pleafes In a certain 
degree ; and we can account tolerably, upon 
philofophi'cal priifciples, for the pleafure we derive 
from thofe Iburces: but unfortunately for th6 
lovers of fyftenr^ Shakefpeare has dared to pleafe 
in contra'dSaion to fules, and that in a much higher 
degree thM the nioft admired writers who have 
adheted to thelnv For I think it will be acknow- 
ledged, that eveii the (Edipus and Iphigenia of 
Sophocles and Euripides are inferior to Lear and 
Othello, in regard to the general effeft of the 
compofition ; and to put the Cid and Athalie, thofe 
chef (Tmuvfes of the French theatre, in competition 
with Shakefpeare, is, as it were, to bring Paris into 
thd lifts to encounter Ajax or Achilles. Without 
pretending to enter very deeply into the fubjeft, I 
Ihall offer a few remarks, fuch as occur to me, on 
the caufes of this evident and prodigious fuperiority ; 
or, in other words, I propofe to point out fome of 
thofe charafteriftic beauties which predominate in 
the works of Shakefpeare, and which appear to 
me to conftitute their principal excellence: and 
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perhaps the moft ftriking feature appertaining to 
them is this, " that they ftrongly arreft the 
attention.*' — Our curiofity is powerfully excited at 
the commencement of each piece, and it is never 
fuffered to fubfide till the conclufion of it : this is 
the moft infallible teft and proof of genius. Many 
of our modern tragedies, it muft be acknowledged, 
are regular and faultlefs performance^ ; fome of 
them are not only free from material defeats, but 
poffefs a confiderable fhare of real excellence ; 
for inftance, Cato, Ii^ene, and Phaedra and Hyp- 
politus. The diftion of thefe plays is lofty and 
poetical, without being inflated; the fentiments 
juft and noble, the plots regularly conduded, the 
charafters fkilfully diverfified, and the unities 
^ ftridly preferved. What can be wanting then to 
the perfedion of tragedy ? I know not ; but this I 
know, that thefe tragedies, and fuch as thefe, I 
read without emotion or fympathy, with a certain 
fenfation of pleafure indeed, but fo weak as 
fcarcely to induce me to take up the performance 
a fecond time, except it may be for the purpofe of 
committing a few fplendid paffages to memory. 
They are defeftive in that firft and greateft power 
of compofition, the power of feizing, fafcinating, 
and enchaining the attention : in a word, they are 
defective in genius^ a term equally impoifible to 
miftake or to define. On the contrary, I am ftill 
unable to read Lear, Macbeth, or Othello, often 
as I have perufed them, without the ftrongell 
emotions ; not of admiration, for I have not leifure 

to 
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to admire till I have laid down the book— but of 
pity, terror, indignation, folicitude, and forrow j 
but is there not a fufficient quantum of diftrefs and 
misfoKtune to produce thefe eft'ects in our modem 
dramas ? Diftreffes and misfortunes there are in 
abundance, certainly ; but fo perverfe is my difpo- 
fition, that where the poet is moft inclined to be 
ferious, I am often moft difpofed to be nlerry. 
I am as void of compaffion as Launce's dog Crab. 
*' I think^'* fays he, " Crab, my dog, be the foureft- 
natured dog that lives j my mother weeping, my 
father wailing, my fifter crying, our maid howling, 
our cat wringing her hands, and all our houfe in 
great perplexity, yet did not this cruel-hearted cur 
flied one tear/' But not to dwell any longer on this 
obfcure and general caufe of the fuperiority of 
Shakefpeare above all other dramatic writers, I 
believe it will be univerfally allowed, that his {kill 
in difcriminatingi and his attention to the preferva- 
tion, of his charaders, conftitute a diftinguilhed 
branch of his fuperior excellence. It is true, that 
in many other produftions of the drama we meet 
with charafters natural and confiftent> conceived 
with judgment, and fuftained with propriety ; but 
the charafters of Shakefpeare are drawn with fuch 
furprifing force, as well as propriety and truth, 
that we can fcarcely forbear to confider them as 
originals aftually in exiftence. Many fcenes are 
penned with fuch an air of animation, of nature, and 
reality, that one is almoft tempted to fuppofe that 
the poet had, like Bayeg,* overheard the dialogue 
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which he gives us as his own invention. Such i$ 
thefcene in which Hamlet is firft informed of the 
appearance of his &ther^s ghoft ; fuch the garckn 
fcene in Romeo and Juliet ; and fuch the fcehe 
in which lago firft awakens the jealoufy of Otheiio; 
smd fuch an hundred others. The charafters of 
Shakefpeare^alfo, are not only drawn ifdth force and 
corre&iefs, but many of them are of a very un- 
common and original caft. — Such as Falftaff", 
Polonius, Jaques, Menenius, &c. CharaSers like 
tbefe require the utmoft careand delicacy in the 
execution, and afibrd the higheft degree of enter- 
tainment when touched by the hand of a mafter r 
they are not fo much clofe and esaft copies /o£ 
aature, as bold imitationa ; they are not, perhaps^ 
fuch characters as do exift, but, when once invented, 
fuch as might eafily be fuppofed to exift. We 
perceive that they are fo conftrufited as to 
difplay the moft perfect knowledge of the humjtn; 
mind ; that the component p?rts- of thefe charafter& 
are ftridly confonant to thofe ideas of truth zxaX 
nature which we find in our own breafts ; but the 
combination is wholly new. Who will venture 
to affert, that the charafter of Falftaff is unnatural ; 
but, if we look into real life, where fhall a Falftaff 
be found ? it was to be found in the inexhauftiblc 
imagination of Shakefpeare only : — ^though, fo 
exquifite is the workmanihip of this *' journeyman 
of nature,'* that it would fcarcely feem hyperbolical 
and extravagant to fay, with the poet, 

<< Nature hevfelf, anuz'd, may doubting ftand, 
*^ Which is her own, and which the painter's hand." 

It 
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It U further obferVable, that in charafteri 
of the fame clafs, we find the niceft and moft 
curious ihades of difcrimination. — ^The heroines 
of Corneille are all of a family ; but if we 
furvey with attention the charafters of Defde- 
piona, of Imogen, of Ophelia, of Juliet, &c. 
^U innocent and amiable, we perceive that 
each has her peculiar traits, which diftinguifh 
her from the reft t—— Juliet has not the artlefs- 
nefs and fimplicity of Defdemona ; Iniogen 
has not the courage and refolution of Juliet ; 
Ophelia has not the tender and delicate affec- 
tion of Imogen ; nor Defdenlona the filial piety 
of Ophelia. Another remarkable circumftance 
relating to this aftonifhing prefervation of charafter 
is, that he is always careful to imitate, and not 
merely to defcribe, the feelings and paffions of the 
different perfonages of the drama : the diftinfbion 
between imitation and defcription has been well 
illuftrated by Lord Kaims ; and it is certain, that 
nothing lefs than a genuine expreflion of paffion can 
awaken the attention or fympathy of the fpeftator. 
Shakefpeare deals very little in loofe and unmeaning 
declamation : in trying and critical fituations^ we 
have ufualiy the language of nature burfting from 
the heart 'f or if he fails, it is not by falling into the 
undramatical 2iitd ufiiiiterefting language of defcrip- 
tion, but into jfefttirfient^ too much laboured, harfli 
or nnfeafottstble metaphors, or quaint and fat- 
fetched conceits. Othello, when- pcrfeftly con- 
irinced of the falfehood of Defdemona and the 
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treachery of Caffio, thus exclaims, in the moft per*. 
kOt iipitation of paffiou that can be conceived : 

0/A< Oh ! that the flave had forty thoufand lives i 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge ! 

Now do I fee 'tis true.-^ ^Look here, lago ; 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven : 

'TivS gone. 

Arife, black Vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 
Yield up, O Love, thy crown and hearted throne 
To tyrannous Hate ! fwell, bofom, with thy fraught^ 
For 'tis of afpicks; tongues ! 

lago. Yet be content. 

Oth. Oh ! blood, blood, blood, 

Jago, Patience, I fay ; your mind, perhaps, may 
change. 

But here the language of imitation changes to 
that of defcription ; 

0th. Neveri lago ; Like to the Ponticjc fea^ 
Whofe icy current and compulfive courfe 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb^ but keeps due on 
To the Propontick, and the Hellefpont ; 
Even fo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne'er look back, ne'er ebb to humble love. 
Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. 

Beautiful as this comparifon is, we feel th^ 
impropriety of it in the fituation and circumftances 
of the fpeaker ; this is a remarkable deviation from 
Shakefpeare's ufual mode of writing ; but if we look 
. into modern plays, and into the works of the French 
dramatifts, we Jhall find imitation pf paffion fcarcely 
attempted, ^nd defcription every where prevalent. 

The next reniarkable charafteriftic of this great 
poet which offers itfelf to notice is, the beauty 
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and energy of his diftion. It is now two hundred 
years fince he commenced writer, and in this time 
his language has acquired a certain obfolete caft, 
an air of antiquity, which it muft be owned is of 
no advantage to his comedies, for the ftyle of co* 
medy Ihould be always eafy and familiar ; but 
whifch gives to his tragic compofitions an inexpref- 
fible grace and dignity. This is a fpecies of excel- 
lence which modern writers cannot even attempt, 
without falling into a fo^t of literary mimicry 
which is produ£live of a very ludicrous effeS, as 
the tragedies of Cumberland fully evince. The 
beautiful concluding lines of Dryden's epiftle to 
Kneller, are as applicable to the art of poetry as to 
that of painting ; and it might have been as truly 
predicted of the works of a Shakefpeare, as of 
thofe of a Raffaelle. 

More cannot be by mortal art expreft, 
But venerable age ihall add the reft. 
For Time (hall with his ready pencil ftand. 
Retouch your figures with his rip'ning hand ; 
Mellow your colours, and imbrown the teint ; 
Add every grace, which Time alone can grant j 
To f\iture ages (hall your fame convey, 
And give more beauties than he takes away. 

It cannot however be doubted, but that the ftyle 
and didion of Shakefpeare muft have originally pof- 
feffed nierit of the higheft kind ; the moft forcible 
as well as the moft beautiful combination of words 
which the Englifti language affords, are to be 
fpund in his works. Where, in the whole range of 
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modern poetry, do we meet with fuch powers ei 

expreflion as the following pa%ge$ ^?:hibit> which 

on the cafual opening of a volume almoft imn^e-. 

diately prefent themfelves. 

All thofc which were his fellows but of late, 
Spmc better than his v*ilue, oi) thf rnqnu^nt 
Follow his flrides; his lobbies fill with tendance^ 
Rain facrificial whifperings in his ear* 

— Who dares, whp dare§. 

In purity of manhood (land upright, 
And fay, This man's a flatterer ? If one be. 
So are they all ; for every grize of fortune 
Is fmooth'd by that below : the learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool : all is oblique ;— » 

^Here's gold ; go OT\'y 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jpve 

Will o'er fome high-vic'd city hang his poifqn 

In the fick air, 

^What! think'ftthou 

That the bleak air, thy boift'rous chamberlain. 
Will put thy fhirt on warm ? Will thefe mofs'd trecs^. 
That have out-liv'd the eagle, ps^ge thy heek; 
And Ikip when thou point 'ft oi^t ? Will the cold 

brook, 
Candy'd with ice, caudje thy morning t^fte, 
To cure thy o'er-night's furfeit ? C^ll thp creaturesj^ 
Whofe naked natures live in all the fplte 
Of wreakful heaven j whqfe b?u:e unhpufed trunks. 
To the confliAing elements expos'd, 
Anfv^er meer nature — ^bid thepa flatter thee i 
Oh, thou fhalt find 

Oh ! dear divorce f looking an the gold.) 

'Twixt natural fon and fire ! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen's pureft bed ! thou valiant Mars ! 

Thou 
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Thou ever young, ff efe^ Wd, and 4elieAte yro^CTp 

"Whofc blufc d©|j> thaw the conCrQr4ted fnow 
That lies Qn Plan's lap ! thou vifible gpd. 
That folder'ft clofe impoflibilitieSj 
And mak'ft them kifs; that fpeak'ft with every tonguC| 
To every purpofe ! oh thou touch of heartSj^ 
ThiHk, thy ftave man rebels ; and by thy virtue 
Set them inio confounding odds, that beafts 
Mdy have tW world in empire !*^&c. &c. 

Timon of Athinsn 

I cannot difmifs thefe remarks refpedling the 
beauty of his. ftyle, without noticing the aftonifh- 
jng variety and richnefs of his imagery. He is the 
mofl; figurative writer, Oflian perhaps excepted, in 
our language ; yet his fimilies and metaphors are 
chofen with fuch exquilite propriety, and fo hap- 
pily adapted to the difpofition, fituation, and circum- 
ftances, of the different fpeakers, that his ftyle very 
rarely appears ftiflF, or laboured, or affeded; and if 
he is ever juftly chargeable with thofe faults, they 
muchoftener arife from violent eUipfcs andinverfions 
of language, from licentious modes of exprcflion, 
and words ufed ia anomalous fen&s, than from the 
improper qr injudicious ufe of metaphorical orna- 
ment. I do not mean however to aflert, that 
throughout the entire extent of his voluminous 
produftions, are. not to he found a very confiderable 
number of indefenfible images^ qjpid even of ridi- 
culous conceits; but I aifirm^ that^ey bear a very 
fms^ll proportion to thofe pai&ges in which the 
happieft: ufe is made of this liberty ; and " the 
** foefs eye^y in a^jim frenzy rollings ^ fccms to 
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glance from heaven to earth in fearch of objefts, 
from whence to borrow apt and fuitable allufions 
to grace and dignify his page. His images are 
indeed taken from a moft comprehenfive furvey of 
the works of nature and of art, and the knowledge 
he difplays is fo various and extenfive, that it 
cannot but raife aftoniftiment, how in the courfe 
of a life> the early part of which appears to have 
been wafted in idlenefs and diffipation, and the 
reft devoted to the duties of his prpfeflion as an 
aftor, manager, and author^ he could find op^ 
portunities to amafs fuch inexhauftible ftores of 
mental treafure. The firft afl: of Hamlet alone will 
furnlfh a fufficient number of examples, to fijow 
the exquifite judgment and tafte which Shakefpearq 
exhibits in the choice and application of hi^ 
'metaphors, 

— — Look, the morn, in ruflet mantle clad. 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaftward hill. 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour^ 
Hold it a faihion, and a toy in blood j 
A violet in the youth of primy nature. 
Forward, not permanent ; tho' fweet, not lading. 

The charieft maid is prodigal enough. 
If {he unmaflc her beauty to the moon : 
Virtue itfelf fcapes not calumnious ftrokes : 
The canker galls the infants of the fpring. 
Too oft before their bloflbms are difclos'd^ 
And in the morn and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blaftments are moft imminent, 

Oph. I (hall th' efFefts of this good leflbn keep. 
As watchmen to my heart : but, good my brother, 
Do not, as fome ungracious paftor$ dqi 
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Shew me the deep and thorny way to heaven \ 
Whilft, like a puft and carelefs libertine, ^ 
Himfelf the primrofe path of dalliance treads ' 
And recks not his own read, 

^My fate cries out, 

And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve. 

■ I find thee apt ; 
And duller fliould'ft thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itfelf at eafe on Lethe's wharf, 
Would'ft thou not ftir in this, — &c. &c. 

The laft particular which I fhall infift upon, as 
one of the principal charafteriftics of this great 
poet, is the unrivalled fkill or rather felicity of his 
verflfication ; for, though nothing can appear iefs 
the effed of care and ftudy, never did any author fo 
happily exprefs, and in fuch a variety of inftances, 
that curious correfpondence between fenfe and 
found in which its grand excellence confifts ; his 
cadences are fometimes fo melodious and grateful 
to the ear, that they may be compared to the foft 
and mellifluous breathings of a flute ; and at other 
times fo full and powerful, as to refemble the 
animating founds of the trumpet : every paflSon 
and aflfeSipn of the mind aflumes that precife tone 
which is peculiarly fuitable to it ; and the accents 
pf grief, rage, love, pity, indignation, and defpair, 
are fcarcely to be difliinguiflied with Iefs eafe and 
icertainty by the various flow of the numbers, than 
the precife fenfe of the paflTages from the words. 
Jf this has the air of hyperbole and extravagance, 
I paR only fay, that though the admirers of this 
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poet^ have ptt-haps been too forward to defend or 
extenuate his faults: infpeaking of his cbarafteriftic 
excellencies and beauties j I really think it is almoft' 
impoflible to be guilty of excefs in our applaufe ; 
there appears even fomething almoft fupernacturai 
in the genius of this man j fomething to which 
the reft of mankind bear neither relation nor 
refemblance. But it may be propfer to fubjoin a 
few fpecimcns of the curious felicity in his verfifi- 
cation, which I have been remarking upon, and 
which may ferve at once as illuftratious and proofs 
of what 1 have advanced. How flow and mourn- 
ful the movement of the following lines ! . 

: Confi. -What doft thou mean by thakVng of thy head ? 
Why daft thou look io fadly on my fon ? 
What means that handupcn that breaft of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum ? 
Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words? &c. 

King jfohrim^ 

How ftriking the tranfition to the language of 
fury and revenge 1 

Arm, arm, ye heavens ! againft thefe perjured kings ! 

H ear me, oh, hear me [ 

Oh, that my tongue were in the thunder*s mouth ! 
Then with my paffion would t fhake the world, &c. 

One would imagine Shakefpcare was cfcfcribing, 
in tl^fe charming Knes, the very cStdi which they 
are rtfade to- produce* 

That ftrain again j it had a dying fall : 

JOh, it came'o'er my car like the fweet fouth. 

That 
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That breathes upon ^ bank of violets. 

Stealing) and giving odour* .TwdfihKight. 

But in what bold and founding language are 
the grand and* magnificent ideas expreflSed, which 
are conveyed in the following lines : 

Yc elves of hills, &c. k}j whofc aid 

(Weak matters though ye be) I have bedimn: 
The noon^tide fun, call'd forth the mutinous winds^. 
And 'twixt the green fea and the azur'd vault 
Set roaring war : to the dread rattling thunder 
Have 1 given fire, and rifted Jove's ftout oak 
With his own bolt : the ftrong bas'd promontory 
Have I made fliake; and- by the fpurs pluck'd up 
The pine and cedar. The Tempefi. 

It feems to me fcarcely pofllble to pronounce 

the following line and a half in a tone of voice 

much above a whifper : 

Pray you, tread foftly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a foot fall. Bid* 

How gay and pleafing the turn of the verfe when 
Romeo-s dreams " prefage fome joyful news at 
hand:'* 

My bdfom's lord fits lightly on his ^hrone ; 
And, all this day, an unaccuftomed fpirit 
Lifts me abow the ground with cheerful tbougjikts. 

How foft and tender the accents of love in this 
and a thoufand other paiTages : 

Oh hear me breath my love 

Before this ancient Sir, who, it (hould feem. 
Hath fometime lov'd. I take thy hand, this hand 
As foft as dove's down, and as whit^ as it, 

Or 
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Or Ethiopian's tooth, -or the fann'd fnow, 
That's bolted by the northern blaft thrice o'er. 

Winters TaUs 

But enough of quotations- i might go oil 
to enlarge on the admirable fentiments, and maxims^ 
of morality, with which his works abound : it 
has been truly obferved,that a perfeft fyftem of ethics 
might be extracted from them. I might expatiate on 
the fltill with which he conducts and combines the 
different branches of his fable. I might extol the 
variety and brilliancy of his Wit; and, perhaps 
with ftill greater juftice, the depth and folidity 
of his judgment, difplaying itfelf in the moll 
profound and fagacious reflections, the moft accu- 
rate and demonfl:rative reafonings. But I wave 
mlifting upon thefe topics, becaufe it feems to me, 
that in thefe refpe£):s,other writers have advanced, if 
not to an equality, at lead much nearer to an equality 
than they have been able to attain in the points al- 
ready mentioned, in the firll and greateft charaderif- 
tic of genius, the power of moving the paffions and 
enchaining the attention ; in the faculty of invent- 
ing and pourtraying charafters, that fundamental 
excellence of the drama ; in the beauty and energy of 
ftyle, and diftion, and imagery, and in the power 
of numbers, and felicity and facility of verfificatioUr 

I am not infenfible to the merit of the French 
writers. In every walk of literature, and particu- 
larly in the dramatic, they have, by their ingenious 
produdtions, done the highefl honour to themfelvea 
and to their country. I acknowledge, that had 

we 
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•^e not a Shakefpeare to boaft, none of our tragic 
pieces, unlefs an exception be* made in favour of 
Venice Preferv'd and the Orphan, could juftly be. 
put in competition with Cinna^ Polyeufte, Athalie* 
Iphigene, and many other pieces of Corneille and 
Racine, which might be enumerated ; but in 
my opinion, Corneille and Racine themfelves ftand 
at a much greater diftance from Shakefpeare, than 
Rowe, or Otway, or Fletcher, from them* For 
one Shakefpeare, I believe. Nature forms many 
Corneilles ; and I fhould as foon exped to fee 
another Newton in philofophy, as another Shake- 
fpeare in dramatic poetry. 

Voltaire pretends, indeed, that Lopez de Vega 
was 200 years ago, in Spain, exaftly what Shake- 
fpeare was in England. As I have never had an 
opportunity of perufing any of the performances of 
that voluminous author, I cannot take upon me to 
controvert the affertion ; but, as Voltaire's if>/e dixit 
does not amount to demonftration, I fhall beg 
leave to fufpend my belief of it, till good fenfe and 
good tafte become as prevalent in Spain as they now 
are in England ; and when that period arrives, if 
Lopez de Vega continues as much the objeft of 
admiration as at prefent, the univerfal opinion of 
fo learned and enlightened a nation will undoubt- 
edly form the ftrongeft prefumption, that his genius 
was of the higheft clafs, and that his name and 
works are deftined to immortality. This prefump- 
tion now exifts in favour of Shakefpeare. I 
confider him as only entering his caijeer of fame 

and 
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and glory J ahd^ to adopt the -^ords of aii animated 
mitet, " When the vefy name of Voltaire^ and 
evtii fh« memory ^ the language in which he haS 
written, (hall be ti^ more, «he Apahchian moun- 
tains, the banks of tbe Ohio, smd the plains of 
Sciota, fhall refund with the accents of this bar^ 
barian/* 

Ben Jonfon has b^en atcufed of giving a fcanfy 
^aid reluQiant oribute of applaufe to his great rival ; 
but there is in his^ eulogitjm one line^ one prophetic 
Khe, which fliows that he perfeftly underftodd, and 
freely acknowledged, his tranfcendent merit : 

*' He was not for an agc> but for all times" 

And without queftion he is entitled to a place in 

the highlit pank of that illuftrious band — 

" Whofe honoUrjJ with- ftncrcafing ages grow. 
As dreams roll down enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations imborn his mighty name fhall found. 
And worlds applaud that muft not yet be found. 
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Onthe Reign and CharaBer of Qxj^v,^ ELiZABEtHv 

IT has lately been much the fafluon to fpeak in 
very difparaging terms of the perfon and go- 
vernment of Queen Elizabeth. — ^This celebrated 
princefs, during a reign of almoft half a century, 
and for a period of a century and half fucceeding 
her death, was the objed of univerfal reverence 
and admiration ; and to this very day her name, to 
the bulk of the people, carries a kind of magic in 
the found ; they confider her reign as a kind of 
golden age, as the halcyon days of perpetual 
profperity and felicity; but feveral perfons, eminent 
for the profundity of their hiftorical refearches, 
have difcovered, to the great amazement of thofe 
who owe their knowledge to common report and 
information, that the difpofition of that princefe 
was arbitrary and imperious, that the ttiaxims of 
her government were odious and tyrannical, that 
her authority was defpotic, and that the political 
conftitution of this country in her days bore a 
remarkable refemblance to that of Turkey at 
prefent. This, and much more, has Mr. Hume 
in particular afferted, in a very high and peremp- 
tory tone J and, as a neceffary confequence of thefe 
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affertions, he has taken much pains to exculpate the 
two firft princes of the houfe of Stuart, from the 
various accufations that have been brought againft 
them, of introducing arbitrary and unconftitutional 
principles of government into their adminiftration. 
According to the reprefentation of that eloquent 
hiftorian, thofe mon^cbs have been treated, both 
during their lives and fince their deaths, with the 
higheft ingratitude and injuftice ; and if this re-i 
prefentation is juft, England muft pafe fqr thq 
moft whimfical and capricious of aU.njLtiqi^s; for,, 
without any reafonable or affignable caufe, Queen 
Elizabeth ha? ever been, and ftill is, the object of 
the highefl: admiration and applaufe, whilft the 
unfortunate James and Charles are regarded, the 
one with contempt, the other with deteftation. — - 
But this, account cannot give entire fatisfadion to 
thofe who believe human nature to be conftituted 
on certain fixed and immutable principlcSj and 
who are confequently inclined to believe, . that op* 
pofite effeSs cannot well proceed from finular 
caufes in fimilar circumftances* 

Certainly Mr. Hume has no reafon to. expeft 
that we fhould entertain a very high idea of that, 
p.hilofophy which cannot account for moral ap-* 
pearances iipon moral principles, or which fatisfies 
itfelf with a vague or general folution, without 
attempting to trace the connexion between the 
fuppofed caufes and their refpeftive effeSs. — - 
If any one fhould afk how is it poffible to account 
for the fudden difFufion of chriftianity in. the world, 

what 
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wliact can be eafier tHan to reply, that it can be 
accounted for only by the credulity of mankind* 
So if ainy inquifitive perfon fhould defire to be 
informed of the caufe of the oppofite impreffions, 
which feem indelibly fixed on the minds of the 
public^ refpe£ling the charafters alid conduft of 
thefe fucceflSve Sovereigns, the aniwer is equally 
ready,— it is whim, caprice, and fafhion* AS 1 
have, from my earlieft recoUeftion, been accuftomed 
to hold the name and memory of Elizabeth in 
the utmoft efteem and veneration, I cannot now 
adopt other fentiments, without feeling a reluft* 
ance, which, that it may not appear altogether 
the eflFeft of prejudice, I fhall attempt in fome 
•degree to account for, and juftily, by a gene- 
ral review of thie leading features of her po* 
litical charafteT and adminiftration, contrafted 
with tlw^fe of her fucceflbrs of the houfe of 
Stuart, 

During the civil contefts which fo long prevailed 
between the rival houfes of York and Lancafter^ the 
regal authority, irregular as the exertions of it Some- 
times appear, was fubjeded to a variety of import* 
ant and falutary refhaints. As the one or the 
other party prevailed, poj^ulat laws were en^ed, 
in order to acquire and preferve the good will of 
the nation, which' the oppofite faction, when in 
power, could not venture to repeal ; and in the 
reign of Edward IV Lord Fortefcue was able to 
demonftrate, iri ftrikmg colours, the fuperiority of 
the Englilh conftitutidn and government, compared 
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Wth thofe of the furrounding nations * ; which 
indeed was fufficiently manifefl from the reign of 
our Englifh Juilinian, Edward L In the fhort 
period that Richard III. held the fceptre, many 
excellent political regulations were made. And 
when the battle of Bofworth placed Henry VII. 
upon the throne, he endeavoured, at leail 
for fome years, to recommend himfelf to the 
nation, who, were in general much attached to 
the houfe of York, by fimilar means ; though it 
muft be confeffed that, upon the whole, the au- 
thority of the monarch was during this reign 
confiderably augmented, the difcretionary jurifdic- 
tion of the Court of Star Chamber being much 
enlarged, and the power of the ariftocracy in a 
great meafure broken ; and towards the latter end 
of the reign of his fucceflor, by a remarkable 
concurrence of caufes, the royal prierogative ,had 
eftablifhed itfelf, to appearance, above all control ; 
but in proportion as thofe adventitious circumftances 

* << Non potefl rtx Angliae ad libitum Tuum leges mutare 
regni fui. Princlpacu namque tiodum regali, fed et politico ipfe 
fuo populo domlnatur. St regali tantum pneeiTet eis, leges 
regni fui mutare ille poiTet; tallagiaquoque et cseteraonexa eis 
imponere> ip£s inconfultis ; quale dominium denotant leges 
civiles cum dicant, " Quod principi placuit legis habet vigo- 
^em." Sed longS aliter potefl lex politick imperans genti 
fux, quia nee leges ipfe fine fubditorum affenfu mutare po- 
terit, nee fubj^um populum retihentem onerare impo- 
iitionibus peregrinis : quare populus ejus liber^ fruetur bonis 
fuis: legibus quas cupit regulatus, nee per regem aut quemvis 
alium depilatur." Fortescue, de Leg. Ang. 
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which had occafioned this extraordinary exaltation 
difappeared, new limits were fet to the power of 
the crown ; and during the minority of Edward VI. 
the conftitution was, in a great meafure, reilored; 
and, notwithftanding the violence of religious per- 
fecution in the fucceeding reign, the parliament 
gave fignal proofs of its attention to the fecurity 
and prefervation of the civil privileges of the 
nation ; and Queen Elizabeth, at her acceilion^ 
found herfelf in poffeffion of a crown, inverted 
indeed with ample and fplendid, and in fome 
meafure indefinite, powers ; but thefe powers were 
to be exercifed over fubjeds poffefling privileges of 
the moft important nature : fome of them of high 
antiquity, of the value of which they were perfedly 
fenfible, and which nothing Ihort of the moft out- 
rageous violence could deprive them of. It may 
even be affirmed, that the condition of the lower 
clafies of people was at that time, in many refpedls, 
preferable to what it now is. 

In the middle of the fixteenth century the feudal 
fyftem was expiring, villanage was virtually abolifh- 
cd, and all orders of men enjoyed the protedion and 
benefit of the fame general fyftem of laws. In thofe 
days juftices of the peace were not,as at prefent, afort 
of cadies, the objeds of dread and terror to the fur- 
rounding villages ; nor were there game laws,or poor 
laws,or revenue laws at that time exifting, to be made 
the inftruments of tyranny, oppreflion, or revenge, 
'the liberty and property of the higher ranks were 
effedually fecured by the equitable arid fimple 
maxims of the common law, aided by the efta- 
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bliflied forms of judicial proceedings, and by many* 
wife and falutary ftatutes ; joid though it was not 
at that period fuppofed poffible to fupport the 
authority of government, without exercifing, upon 
certain occafions, a degree of difcretiohary power, 
which in the prefent advanced ftate of fociety 
would juftly excite the highell alarm ; yet, as this 
interference, comparatively fpeaking, did not oftea 
occur, and only in cafevS which were fuppofed more 
immediately to affed the fafety of government, it 
did not in faft give any great fhock to the general 
fyftem of liberty ; and the arbitrary ads of the 
council, or the Star Chamber, while a firm confi- 
dence in the wifdcun andjuftice of the government 
prevailedjdidnot more difturb the publictranquillity, 
than the eccentric motions of comets interrupt 
the general order and harmony of the folar 
fyftem. The itinerant judges, and the courts 
in Weftminfter Hall, were the ufual and regular 
channels through which juftice and judgment were 
diftributed to the whole kingdom ; and every true 
and loyal fubjefl:, to ufe the words of the great 
dramatic bard, could " in her days eat in f^ety,^*; 

^^ Under his own vine, what he planted, and fing 
^* The merry fongs of peace to all his neighbours," 

This princefs fucceeded her fifter, the deteftable 
Mary, at a very critical periods The natieai wa* 
divided between twa powerful and implacable 
religious fadions, and moreover involved in a 
war with France, equally unpopular and unfuccefs^ 
ful ; her title was by many thought queftionable^ 
She was deiUtute of foreign aliiaaces,and even of the 
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fu]5p6rt of any pferfbns eminently diftinguifli^d for 
authority or iAfluence at home. In this preca- 
rious fit'uation, hpr great dependence >vas on the 
fidelity and afFeftion of her people; thefe fhe 
felolVed by every means in her power to cuhivate ^ 
and her fuccefs was equal to the higheft expeOia- 
tions Ihe could form.— ^The Englilh nation, with 
iybed^ilMRH»-<rf-judienrf^p^ 
art that irdour and generofity which conftitute a 
diftinguiflied part of their charaSer, repaid her 
attention and folicitude for their welfare, with aii 
aflfeftion and gratitude which knew no bounds; 
and, in the warmth of mutual confidence, and 
mutual attachment, it was fcarcely perceived that 
the extenfive and Undefined powers bf the crown 
were incompatible with the liberty of the fubjefl:, 
or that the neceffary fectirity of that liberty loudly 
Called for a diminution or circumfcription of that 
pterogative which they filw exercifed fo much to 
A^ advantage df the public. As the limits of this 
cflay do ilot alloW me to enter into a chronologi- 
cal rfeview of this rertiarkable reign, in order to 
preferve fome degree of method, I (hall mention 
fevetal particulars, in which the political charafter 
aiid condufit of Elizabeth diffet very effentially 
from thofe of her immediate fucceffors. 
' And^ rft^ Nothing cstn be more evident, 
throtirfhouf the whole courfe of her teigh, 
Aan her conftant and anxious folicitude that 
an Heif political tranfaftlons fhould have the 
ftamp and fahctioh of national approbation. Her 
griat popularity is fometimcs reprefented as the 
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^Sed of artifice. She was poflefied, it. h faid, of 
the arts .of infinuation : flie knew how to cajole^ 
how to coax, and to flatter j but can any one believe; 
that, in the courfe of more than forty years, thefe arts 
fhould not have been deteded ? It is furely paying 
an ill compliment to the fagacity of the nation to. 
fuppofe the contrary ; but if at that time a full 
perfuafion of her fmcerity prevailed, it is certainly, 
harlh and unjuftifiable to ftigmatize her laudable 
endeavours to pleafe with the appellations of. 
deceit and limulation. Not that a degree of art 
may not, upon fome occafions, have been ufed with 
fuccefs J but if fhe had not been really defirous and 
anxious that all her determinations in matters of 
public import Ihould be approved by her people, 
and if flie had not in a great meafure regulated 
her political conduft by the views and fentiments of 
the nation at large, it is impoflible that all her arts 
could have availed to produce a general or perma* 
nant fatisfadion. With what addrefs and caution 
did flie conduft the great bufinefs of refl:oring the 
protefli^nt religion! What nice attention to the 
national honour appeared in fettling the terms 
pf the treaty with France 1 for though ftie well 
knew that Calais was irretrievably loft, and pro- 
bably did not even wifli for the reftitution of it,, 
as it was a favourite objed with the nation, flie 
would not, by an abfolute ceflion,. give too great 
a (hock to their hopes and their prejudices,. Whea 
prefled to marriage by the parliament, in what 
foft and gracious terms did flie couch her refufal 1 
*' She was already wedded;— -England was herhuf* 
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band, and all Engliihmen her children/' The 
part fhe took in the aflFairs of Scotland was per« 
feftly agreeable to the ' fentiments of the nation^ 
and, I think , to every principle of found policy; 
Notwithftanding that her jealoufy was unavoidably 
awakened by the exorbitant claims fo openly 
advanced by the Queen of Scots, and by her 
obflinate refufal to ratify the treaty of Edin* 
burgh, (he yet fhewed her difpofition to maintain an 
amicable correfpondence with that princefs after her 
arrival in Scotland ; and her fucceeding miigfortunes' 
were owing, not to the intrigues of Elizabeth, but 
to her own unexampled indifcretions— I ihould 
rather fay, her own atrocious criminalities ; and her 
long imprifonment, trial, and execution, were, 
juftified by the ftrongeft reafons of ftate neceiSty, 
and by the urgent and unanimous wiflies and* 
applications of the whole Englifh nation. The 
afliftance Ihe gave to the United Provinces againft 
Spain, a^nd to Henry the Fourth of France, during' 
the continuance of the league, perfe&ly coincided 
with the views and inclinations of her own fubjefts, 
and was productive of the mofl important and 
beneficial effects. The war with Spain, which was 
the neceffary confequence of thefe meafures, was 
as popular as it was glorious ; and though in one 
important point Ihe declined gratifying the wiflies • 
of the kingdom, by delaying to fettle the fucceffion ' 
to the crown — and there were indeed political 
as well as perfonal reafons of great weight, why a 
fuccefTor ihould not be appointed ; yet ihe made it 
Sufficiently evident, that her view$ and intentions 
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in that graiid ^int entirely coincided with thol^ 
of die beft and wifeft men in the nation^ who all 
turned their eyes to the King of Scotland, as the 
man deftined by Providence to unite in baiids of 
eternal amity and concord two nations, which had 
for fo many ages fubfifted in a ftate of mutual 
diftruft and enmity. But if We pafs on to the 
reign of this monarch and his fon, the unfortunate 
Charles, what acontraft! In what Tingle inftance 
do we find the interefts of the people toAfulted, 
Qr their wiflies gratified ? In the countenance and 
encoutagement given by the court to the catholic 
religion, at a time when the principles and prac- 
tice of the puritans became every day more 
prevalent ? In facrificing the gallant Raleigh, to 
aj^eafe the refentmcnt of Spain ? In the defection 
cf his own children, the King and (^een of 
Boh^mia^ under their accumulated diftreifes ? In hid 
ttoie acquiefcence in the horrid dflfaif of Aiftboyria f 
or in the mean . and fervile court he pfeid to the 
Houfe of Auilria, in his attempts fo procute the 
reftoration of the palatinate, and to accomplifh that 
great objeft cf his ambition, the marriage of his 
-^ foa "with the Infanta ? Did his fan and fucceffor 

Charles difcover any greater condefcenficn for 
the opiBdoas or prejudices of his filbjefts in 
eifxiUftng a catholic prfncefs, and gfanting) in 6an-* 
fequenee of this alliance, additional ptlvitege§ mid 
immunitiel to the profeffors of that religidn ? fe 
involving the nation in two dangerous wars, t<> 
gjtfatify the prepofteroiis vanity and refentment of 
a wOrfihldfe favourite ? By levying taxes iii a time 

of 
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of profound peace, by virtue of the regal authority ? 
By a pro&fie4 intention of governing without 
parliament^, by violent attempts to fuppr^i^ 
puritanifm in England \ and by ilill more violent 
sM:tempt6 to introduce the ^noil odious innovations 
of a religious nature in Sgotjand ? But I ihall 
enlarge no further oq thi$ point : it is too plain 
to be denied, that the public meafures of Elizabeth 
were in general agreeable to the fenfe of the nation, 
and that ihe wifhed and endeavoured they fhould 
be fo ; and it id as plain, that in the fucceeding 
reigns public opinion was wholly difregarded, 
^d that almoft all the zneafures of government 
were the refult of pride, obiltnacy, and folly* 

But, 2dly, The contraft between that great 
princefs and her fucceflbrs a[^ears equally ftriking^ 
if we confider their refpedive charadters in .what 
may be tertned a l^al point of view, or as 
fovereigns poifeffed of a limited authority. Though 
it mull be confeffed that the deportment of Queen 
Elizabeth, notwithftanding her general aSabilityy 
was, upou fome occaiions, fufficiently imperious ; 
it does not appear that ihe ever had an klea of 
advancing fuch exorbitant principles and pre* 
tenlions as James the Firfl perpetually inililed 
upon, in his reafonings and fpeculations upon 
government ; and which Charles., fatally icxc hinu 
felf^ attempted to reduce to pra^ice. Mr. Hume 
a&rts, that the only buiinefs of parliament in thi» 
reign was to grant fubfidies r " They pretended 
indeed,^' fays he, " to the right of enacting laws/* 
Fretended ! aQ4 ^^ they not exercife this right \ 

If 
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If .Mr. Hume had taken the trouble to confult the 
Statute Book, he would have known that very ma- 
ny important and falutary laws were enaftcd in this 
ifeign. The parliament did not, indeed, affume a 
^ower of controlling the crown in matters of 
fiate^ as they were called,' or, in other words, of 
direding her tranfaOions with foreign powers ; 
and the Queen's conduft in this refpeft gave fuch 
entire fatisfaftion to the public, that they were 
under little or no temptation to interfere ; but 
they ufually confined themfelves to the lefs fplen- 
did, but more ufeful, employment of fuperintending 
the domeftic concerns of the nation ; and it is 
cbfervable, -that, to this day, parliament pofleffes 
fio authority, properly fpeaking^ refpefting foreign 
affairs ; though the extenfive powers vetted in that 
body, and the utter inability of the crown to 
fiapport itfelf without ailiftance, give it the higheft 
degree of influence, whenever it judges interference 
neceflary. Mr. Hume pleafes to affert, that 
England, had lefs reafon to boaft of her liberties 
in the reign of Elizabeth, than the generality of 
foreign nations at prefent : but let us fuppofe for 
a moment, that the authority of the genera,!- 
aflembly of eftates in France were reftored; that 
all traces of -yaffalage were abolifhed ; that trials by 
jury were introduced ; that in the regular courts of 
judicature nothing were regarded as l^w, but 
what had been exprefsly aflented to, and enafted 
by the reprefentatives of the people; and, that 
individuals of every rank in public ftations were . 
divefted of all difcretionary powers, and obliged tp^ 
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conform their conduft tp the ftandard bf the laws; 
that the formidable {landing army of that kingdom 
were annihilated, and taxes levied only by the 
authority of the eftates of the realm. Would any 
man in his feftfes take upon him to fay — ^notwith- 
ftanding that, the authority which remained to the 
crown might be in a great degree indefinite ; not- 
withftanding the exiftence of irregular courts, 
which might be • empowered to take cognizance of 
extraordinary cafes ; notwithftanding that the 
fovereign might, fometimes, ufe very lofty and im- 
perious language to the legiflative body, and even 
djffe occafionally to violate what, by the enlightened 
j.ealoufy of our times, would be ftyled their moft 
ellential rights and privileges : Would any man, I 
aik, venture to affirm, that liberty had not made 
very great advances in that kingdom ? Could it be 
demed, that in faft they were in poffeflion of a fi^^e 
(Eonftitution ? — that, if they were fenfible of the 
ineftimable advantages they enjoyed, a regular 
fyftem of liberty might eafily be eftablilhed on 
fuch a bafis ? If, indeed, the government of a 
country, in fuch circumftances, was conduced 
with addrefs and ability ; if the public interefts 
were upon the whole underftood and purfued ; 
If the extraordinary and irregular exertions of 
prerogative were fuch as the neceffity of tjie (late 
feemed to juftify j if a due regard, was paid to. 
public opinion^ and a juft reverence maintained 
for the authority of the laws, in the common and 
ordinary courfe of proceedings ;• the general fatif- 
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£r&i<m and popularity attending fticti i gdvem*» 
inent,muft nat^i^lly preclude any vigorous attempts 
to improve the conltitution, or cftablifh the prin- 
ciples of liberty^ on a more fecure or extenfive 
foundation. Thefe fpeculative ideas nearly cor- 
rcfpottd, I think, with the real ftatc of things in 
the times of Elizabeth ; but if the fccptrc fhould, 
in fimilar circumft^nces, devolve to weak or obfti- 
inate princes, who held public opinion in contempt, 
■who purfiied meafures incompatible with the 
public interefts, who had the imprudence, upon 
^very occafion, to advance fpeculative principles^ 
utterly fubverfive of every degree of civil or 
political freedom; who iilfifted, that the privileges^ 
of the fubjefts were derived merely from the 
grace and favour of their fovereign, and the p'owef 
of the prince from God alone ; and efpecially if 
thefe flavifh principles were reduced to praftice; if 
they were converted into fundamental maxims of 
government ; if there were evident marks of a 
regular and concerted plan for the extindibn of 
popular privileges, and for reducing the hatfoix 
to the moft abjeft ftate of fubmifiibri to the will 
of the monarch ; if no other reafon than ^' fuch 
*^ is our pleafure," was affigned for the moft 
irregular and violent exertions of power ; a nation 
muft be deftitute of every fpark of public virtue, 
and public fpirit, and even deaf to the diftates of 
common fenfe, who did not, in confequence of 
ftich alarming inroads upon the conftitution, take 
occafion to fcrutinize with more accuracy into the 
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nature and foundation gf human authority j wha 
did not make ufe of the advantages they poiieiled,. 
tp circumfcribe within narrower limits, ai\d to 
afcert^in by more exad boundaries,, thofe powersy 
and that prerogative, which had excited fiich. 

juft and gjeneral apprehenfions, This rcpre^ 

fentation I take, to be perfedly applicable to the 
ftate of affairs in the reigns of James and Charles* 

Mr. Hume expreiTes his furprife, that fo different 
a fate fhould attend the memories of Henry VIIL 
and Charles I, ; but I confefs I fee nothing very ex- 
traordinary or Angular in the cafe. Henry VIIL 
was undoubtedly a tyrant, but he was sU: th© 
fame time poffeffed of qualities which will always- 
command a certain degree of refpe£t ; and it muil 
be confidered, that though a variety of caufes then- 
concurred to difturb the balance of the conftitu*^ 
tion, and to throw a pjodigious weight of power- 
into the fcale of the crown, yet the parliament wa«^ 
ufually niade, even in that reign, the inftrument- 
of reg>. tyranny ; by which means he not' only* 
gave digivity and efficacy to his meafures, but 
efcaped a great fhare of the popular • odium which> 
would otherwife have attended him. Let it be. 
confidered too, that Henry never went the lengths 
in the delicate and dangerous bufmefs of taxation 
which Charles ventured to do ; not to men'tioa 
that, in the long period of a century, very efTential. 
alterations in a political fyftem may reafonably b^ 
fuppofed to take place ; and it is as prepoflerous^ 
t9 attempt, to juflify or palliate the arbitrary: 
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conduft of Chatles I. by appealing to precedents 
drawn from the reign of Henry VIIL as it would 
be to vindicate any illegal or unconftitutional* 
praflice of the prefent reign, by an appeal to the' 
direful precedents of the latter days of Charles 
the Second. — ^In the beginning of the feven- 
teenth century, the maxims of the reign of 
Henry VIIL were become obfolete. Men were 
accuftomed to another mode of government ; their 
minds were occupied by the recoUeftion of the 
glorious and profperous times of Elizabeth, when 
uninterrupted affeftion and harmony fubfifted 
betw^n the fovereign and the people ; and if the 
pferogative was exerted occafionally in an irregular 
and arbitrary manner, thofe very exertions were 
feen, or were thought at leaft, to be neceffary, 
and no apprehenfions were entertained that they 
were the refult of a fixed and preconcerted plan 
to enflave the nation. Charles L was a tyrant as 
well as Henry VIIL but he attempted the part at a 
period far more unfavourable to the fuccefs of his 
defigns. Mr. Hume pretends, that the circum-. 
fiances in which he was placed were in the higheft 
degree critical ; and plaufibly apologizes for him, 
by faying, that his capacity was not equal to 
fituations of fuch extreme delicacy : but I cannot 
conceive that his fituation at the commencement 
of his reign was to be compared in point of difficulty 
with that of Elizabeth. In the progrefs of it,' 
indeed, it muft be confefTed, that he frequently 
involved himfelf by his own imprudence, or rather 
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infatuation, in circumftances of fuch extreme 
difficulty, that had he even poffeffed the capacity 
of Elizabeth, he could not have extricated himfelf 
with honour. But I cannot perceive that it 
required more than a common fhare of common 
fenfe to fee, that the temper of the times would 
not bear even thofe ftretches of prerogative, which 
were thought neceffary, or excufable at leaft, in 
the days of Elizabeth ; much lefs any wanton or 
novel exertions of power ; and leaft of all would 
it bear an open and almoft avowed defign to 
reduce the nation to a ftate of fuch abjeft and 
unreferved fubmiffion, that, if it had fucceeded, 
Mr. Hume might indeed have had reafon fufficient 
for his affertion, refpefting the refemblance of the 
Englifli government to that of Turkey. 

It is impoffible, in an hiftorical (ketch of this 
kind, to defcend to particulars, elfe it would be 
eafy to illuftrate thefe general obfervations, by a 
variety of inftances. I cannot, however, forbear to 
mention a few plain fafts, which may be confi- 
dently oppofed to the fpecious colourings and 
declamation of that celebrated writer. It is not 
uncommon even for perfons of candour and un- 
derftanding, not very deeply verfed in Englifli 
hiftory, when they read fuch authors as Mr. 
Hume, haftily to conclude, that the fame and 
reputation of Queen Elizabeth are built on a falfe 
and vifionary bjifxs. They fee with amazement, 
that, in numerous inftances, (he is juftly chargeable 
with what would now be ftyled grofs and palpable 
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violations of tire mod facred principles of the^ 
conftitution. They forget that the queftion is not 
whether fhe z&td agreeably to thofe enlarged 
ideas of political liberty which now prevail ; but 
whether Ihe regulated her condud by the temper 
and fpirit of the times in which ihe lived; and 
whether (he violated any of thofe principles which 
were in that age held facred* On the other hand^ 
it muft, without doubt, furprife thofe who con- 
ceive of Queen Elizabeth, as a princefs poffeffed 
of defpotic authority, which is the idea Mn Hume 
labours to inculcate, to be made acquainted with 
many circumftahces of her condud and manage-* 
ment in the courfe of her reign. 

In the very commencement of it, the odious 
and fanguinary inftruments of her fifter*s cruelties 
efcaped with impunity } becaufe they had aded 
under the fanfticm of the law» So mild were the 
maxims of the government at this period, that 
the deteflable and inhuman Bonner himff 
could venture to appear in public, and even at 
court, with perfeft fecurity. The Queen indeed^ 
it is remarked, averted her eyes, no doubt with 
horror, from that man of Mdod; but no other mark 
of difgrace or refentment followed* Biihop Burnet 
informs us, that Cecil and the other coxmfellors of 
Elizabeth were unanimoufly of opinion, that no 
fteps Ihould be taken by the Queen's highnefs, to 
reftore the Proteftant religion, till a parliament 
could be fummoned ; and we accordingly find, 
that nothing of confequenx:e was done, in that im« 
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pottant bufmefs, without the fan^ion of legiflative 
authority. In the enfuing parliainent, the affair of 
the fucceflion, which had been (lightly touched on 
by the preceding one, was refumed with great 
warmth, and the Queen was reduced to a very 
difagreeable dilemma. The right of blood clearly 
reded in the houfe of Stuart ; but the will of Henry 
VIIL the validity of which, though founded on 
an ad of parliament was however the fubjeft of 
much difpute, was exprefs in favour of the houfe 
of Suffolk. An authoritative and ultimate decifion 
in favour of either muft be attended with obvious 
inconveniences to the reigning fovereign. 

To prevent the Houfe from urging the matter 
any farther, (he was obliged contrary probably to 
her real intentions, as well as her forma* declara- 
tions, to give them fome hopes, and intimatioos, 
that (he entertained views of entering into th^ 
marriage ft ate. With thefe hopes they appeared 
in a great degree fatisfied ; but time proving them 
to be fallacious, in a few years they renewed their 
application for a fettlement of the crown, with 
greater vehemence than ever. The Queen on this 
occafion, was fo far provoked, as to prohibit the 
Houfe from proceeding any farther in this matter : 
however, as little regard was paid to her orders, 
however peremptory, ihe thought proper, by 
another meffage, gracioufly to revoke them, andtp 
allow the H0U& liberty of debate. She again iur 
timated her intentions of fpeedy marriage ; but^ 
finding this artifice did not make much impreiEon, 
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fhe plainly declared her apprehenfions, that the 
appointment of a fucceffor would be attended 
with great danger to her perfon ; that flie knew, 
by her own experience during the reign of hef 
fifter, how much court was ufually paid to the next 
heir, and what dangerous facrifices men were 
difpofed to make of their prefent duty to their 
future profpeds ; and that Ihe was, therefore, 
determined to delay, till a more proper oppor- 
tunity, the decifion of this important queftion. — 
The Houfe, finding the extreme reluftance of the 
Queen to comply with their wifhes, thought 
proper to drop the profecution of. this fubjeft 
for the prefent ; and the Queen, on diffolving 
the parliament, reiterated her proteftations of 
regard for the welfare and fafety of her fubjefts, 
and difclaimed the moft diftant intention of en- 
croaching on their rights and liberties ; but, ftill 
ifearing that her conduft might leave injurious 
imprefl^ons, fhe voluntarily remitted a confiderable 
part of the fubfidy voted by parliament ; declar- 
ing, that, as fhe had no immediate occafion for 
the money, fhe was as well fatisfied it fhould 
remain in her fubjefts pockets as in her own 
Exchequer. . 

In the year 1571 another parliament was fum- 
moned ; and the principles of the Puritans having 
'made great progrefs in the intervening years, 
attempts were made in the Houfe of Commons 
to procure fome further reformation in religion ; 
but the fuperintendency of ecclefiaflical affairs 
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being vefted in the crown by the aft of fupremacy, • 
the Queen took oflfence at thefe proceedings ; and 
went fo far as to reftrain, by an order of council, a- 
member named Stridland, who had the prefump- 
tion to move the obnoxious bill in queftion, from*: 
giving his attendance in parliament. The Com- 
mons immediately took fire at this unufual ftretch- 
of power ; and it was boldly and unrefervedly 
declared, that the Members of that Houfe were 
amenable for their condud, in that capacity, to no 
other jufifdidion; that, though the prerogative of 
the Crown ought not to be violated, yet was that 
prerogative limited by law; and that as the Sovereign 
could not make laws, fo neither was he entitled to 
brea:k them, of his own authority. The court 
party, by moving an adjournment, prevented the 
Houfe from paffing any violent refolutions upon 
this occafion ; and the next day the Queen had 
the good fenfe and moderation to fend her royal 
permiflion to Stridland to attend his duty in 
parliament. Upon a queftion refpefting mono- 
polies, the power of granting which at that time 
conftituted a dangerous branch of the prerogative. 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert advifed the Houfe to be- 
ware, left, if they meddled farther with thefe 
matters, the Queen might look to her own power ; 
and, finding herfelf able to fupprefs their challenged 
liberty, and to exert an arbitrary authority, might 
imitate the example of Lewis XL of France, who, 
he obferved, had delivered that crown from ward- 
ihip \ a plain indication, furely, that a fundamental 
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difference sit this time eicifted, and was perceived 
to exift, between . the two monarchies of France 
and England. 

In the year facceeding the defeat of the Armada, 
^ parliament being held, fome regulations were 
propofed refpeding the abufes of purveyance, 
and certain alterations moved in the pradice of the 
court of Exchequer ; upon which a kind of 
amicable difpute enfued between the Queen and 
the Commons. Lord Burleigh, in her name, infifled 
that thefe were matters which touched the preroga* 
tive ; and, that the Queen had ample authority to 
rectify grievances of this nature, if applied to by 
way of petition ; upon which the Houfe appointed 
a committee to attend the Queen, and affure her> 
that their conduft did not proceed from want of 
duty or refpeft. The Queen received them with 
the moft gracious condefcenfion ; and, in her turn, 
affured her loving fubjeds, that flic had already 
given orders fear an enquiry into the abufes attend* 
ing pturveyance, but that the progrefs of it was 
retarded by the dangers of the Spanifh invafion : 
that, with the advice of her council and judges, (he 
* would redrefs every grievance which had crept 
into the adminiftration of the courts of juftice ; but 
could not admit, that the Houfe of Commons, by 
V laws moved without her privity, fliould deprive 

her of the honour attending thefe regulations. 

In the next parliament application was again 
made to the Crown, by way of petition, againft 
monopolies ; which, indeed, appear to have been 
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fufEciently oppreffive : — ^but the Queen replied, 
that with regard to thefe patents, Ihe hoped her 
dutiful and loving fubjefts would not take away 
her prerogative, which was the chief jSower in her 
garden, and the principal and head pearl in her 
crown and diadem ; but that they would rather 
leave thefe matters to her difpofal. This foft, b\^ 
evafive anfwer, fo mollified the untoward and 
uncourtly difpofition of the Houfe, that nothing 
farther was attempted, till the next parliament^ 
which met in the year 1601, and which was the 
laft parliament fummoned in this reign. By this 
time, the abufes of which fuch repeated complaints 
had been made, and which it was expe^ed that 
the Queen would have redreffed by virtue of her 
prerogative, had arifen to an enormous height ; 
and a bill was immediately introduced, for the 
purpofe of abolifhing monopolies :-p-*this meafure 
was vehemently oppofed by the court party, on the 
old ground, that this matter regarded the preroga- 
tive ; and th^t the Queen ought to be applied to, 
in the way of petition ; and fome very extravagant 
things were advanced on this occafion, refpeding 
the extent of the regal authority, particularly by 
Sir Francis Bacon, and other court lawyers, which 
were properly animadverted upon by feveral of the 
independent members ; and when Serjeant Heync 
had the affurance to affert, that the Queen had the 
feme right to the lands and goods of the fubjeft 
as to any revenue of her crown, the Houfe 
hemmed and laughed, and wouW not fuffer him to 
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proceed in his fpeech,— —— Upon the whole, it 
evidently appeared to be the unanimoois refolution 
of the Houfe, notwithftanding thefe courtly argu- 
ments and harangues, that fome effectual method 
fhould now be taken to put a final period to thefe 
intolerable oppreffions : it was urged, that petition 
after petition had been prefented to no purpofe, 
and that nothing lefs than an aft of parliament was 
adequate to the correftion of thefe abufes:— 
but the excellent underftanding and never- 
failing political fagacity of the (J^een once more 
faved her from difgrace ; for/ before the bill had 
paffed the Commons, fhe feiit for the Speaker, and 
commanded him to acquaint the Houfe, that fhe 
would immediately cancel thefe obnoxious patents. 
The Houfe, who, no doutt, entertained a high and 
juft fenfe of the Queen's general charafter and 
perfonal merits, and did not without reluftance 
proceed thus far in their oppofition, immediately 
in a formal addrefs, returned their moft grateful 
acknowledgments for this extraordinary inftance 
of her Majefty's^ goodnefs and condefcenfion ; and 
the Queen, in reply, made new profeffions of ten- 
dernefs, regard, and attachment to her beloved 
people. Thus was this critical affair, which the 
evil genius of a Stuart would quickly have foment- 
ed to a ferious quarrel, happily terminated ; and 
the Queen had the fatisfaftion of parting with her 
people in parliament, for the laft time, with all 
that mutual warmth, and ardour of attachment, 
which diftinguifhed the aufpicious commencement 
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of her reign more than forty years before. T he 
C^een died in March following, more admired, 
beloved, and regretted, than perhaps any Sovereign 
whofe name is recorded in hiftory. 

Certainly, it muft be acknowledged, to the im- 
mortal honour of the female fex, that not one of her 
predeceffors, at lead fmce the days of Alfred, 
can be placed in any degree of competition with 
this great princefs in a political view, whether 
we confider the popularity, the wifdom, or the 
fuccefs of her adminiftration. If an exception 
can be made in favour of any one of our antient 
monarchs, I fhould be inclined to fix upon Edward L 
who diftinguilhed hipifelf by the fame enlarged 
and rational views of policy, by the fame indul- 
gent regard for his people, by the fame moderation 
and equity in the internal government of his 
kingdom, and, it may be added, by the fame 
uninterrupted flow of profperity and fuccefs : in 
this only they differ, that in the profecution of 
the different objefts of their ambition, Edward L 
Ihewed but little regard, or rather (hewed a total 
difregard, to every principle of reftitude and juftice ; 
while the means employed byElizabeth to effeft her 
purpofes, were, generally fpeaking, not lefs innocent, 
and even laudable, than the ends fhe had in view 
were great and important. As to Edward IIL and 
Henry V. thofe heroes of the mob, they appear 
to me little better than political Quixotes; the 
pretenfions of thefe princes to the crown of France 
were utterly ill founded, and even ridiculous j 
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the cxpeSation of final fuccefs in their attempts 
was highly extravagant, and the accomplifhment 
of their grand objeft extremely pernicious, could 
it for a moment be fuppofed attainable. The 
limits of this Eflay allow me to touch but very 
curforily upon the fucceeding reigns ; certain indi- 
cations appeared, very early after the acceffion of 
the Scottifli monarch, that new maxims of govern- 
ment were adopted, and new meafures of obedience 
were to be exafted. In the very firft parliament 
fummoned by James, he fcruplcd not to affert 
that he was an abfolute king, and that all 
their privileges were derived from his grant. 
His extravagant, and even prepofterous ideas of the 
nature of the kingly office and authority, difplayed 
themfelves by his fuppofing, that at his acceffion 
peace was ipfo fa6lo reftored between the 
Englifh and Spanifh monarchies, merely becaufe 
amity fubfifted between himfelf and the king of 
Spain previous to that event. The fame ab- 
furdity of intelleft, operating upon the fame lofti- 
nefe of difpofition, led him to confound the union 
of the two Britilh crowns, with an union of the 
two nations ; for he maintained, that his fub* 
j efts born in either kingdom after his acceffion, 
were of confequence naturalized in both. He 
openly afferted it to be fedition in fubjefts to 
difpute 'what a king may do in the height of 
his power. 

Soon after the death of the Earl of Salifbury, 
A. D. 1 613, a parliament was fummoned; and 
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the lofs of that able minifter quickly appeared in 
the rafli and precipitate conduft of the king, who 
diffolved the parliament in great wrath, after a 
very fhort feflion, before the bufinefs of a fupply 
was entered upon, on account of the apparent 
difpofition of the Houfe of Commons to reftrain 
certain abufes of the prerogative. After which he 
continued to govern for fome years without parlia- 
ments ; when, being reduced by his imprudent prodi- 
gality to extreme diftrefs, he was conftrained to call 
one in 1621 ; and though a tolerably good under- 
ftanding feemed for a time to prevail between the 
king and the Commons, fome grievances being re- 
dreffedon the one part, and fome fubfidies voted on 
the other, a violent rupture foon enfued, in con- 
fequence of a remonftrance which the Houfe had 
the boldnefs to prefent to the king, refpefting the 
bufinefs of the palatinate, and the. negotiation 
now carrying on for the marriage of the Prince of 
Wales with the Infanta. The king's pufillanimity, 
with regard to the firft, had not excited lefs anger 
and refentment at home, than derifion and contempt 
abroad^ and the puritanical fpirit was now fo 
univerfally diflFufed, that the latter was viewed by 
the whole nation with horror and deteftation.— 
The indignation of James at this unexpeded and 
unwelcome interference knew no bounds; he 
reprimanded the Houfe with great vehemence and 
acrimony, for prefuming to debate of things fo 
far above their reach and capacity ; he abfolutcly 
forbad them from meddling with thefe deep matters 
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of ftate, and contemptuoufly applied to them the 
vulgar proverb, " Nefutor ultra crepidamJ^ He 
condefcended, however, to aflure them, that though 
their privileges were derived from the grace and 
permiflion of the fovereign, yet, as long as they 
contained themfelves within the limits of their 
duty, he fhould maintain them inviolate. The 
Commons, thrown, as might be expefted, into a 
flame at this treatment, immediately voted, that 
the liberties, franchifes, privileges, and immunities 
of parliament, are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the fubjefts of Eng-. 
land. The king, on receiving 'this information, 
fent for the journals of the Commons, and with 
his own hand tore out this refolution of the 
Houfe ; and, not chufing to venture another meet- 
ting after this outrage, he immediately diffolved the 
parliament; after which feveral of themoft popular 
members were committed to prifon, and a pro- 
clamation was iffued, abfolutely prohibiting all dif- 
courfe concerning thefe extraordinary proceedings. 
Two years after this, however, theSpanifh alliance 
being now abandoned, the king,prefled by his necefli- 
ties, and influenced by Buckingham, who had a war 
^ith Spain in contemplation, once more iflued 
a fummons for a new parliament : in his fpeech at 
the opening of the feflion, he fo far defcended from 
his former height of loftinefs, and even from that 
dignified referve which fliould always accompany 
the regal charafter, as to ft:ate to the Houfe his 
caufes of complaint againft the Spanifh court, 
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and to alk their advice refpeding the difpofal 
of his fon in marriage ; that identical point which 
he had forbid the laft parliament, in the moft 
peremptory manner, to prefume to make the 
fubjeft of their deliberations : he alfo voluntarily 
offered, that the money voted for the purpofe of 
carrying on the propofed war with Spain Ihould 
be paid to a committee of parliament, and en- 
trufted entirely to their direction and management ; 
a moft imprudent conceflion ; and even contrary 
to the firft principles of the Englifli conftitution. 
He had now fufficiently fhewn his weaknefs and 
timidity ; he had demonftrated himfelf to be '* in- 
firm of purpofe ;*' and it required but little fagacity 
to fee the great augmentation of authority and 
influence which muft accrue to parliament from 
fuch conduft : and no man of common difcera- 
ment could imagine, that the Commons would 
be induced to relinquifli the decifive advantage 
they had gained, by a recurrence t3 that haughty 
and contemptuous mode of treatment, over which 
they had fo recently triumphed : in this ftate of 
things the king died, and the -fceptre devolved 
to his fon Charles ; but the hiftory of this reign 
is too copious and interefting for me to enter upon. 
Suffice it to fay, what the flightefl knowledge of the 
memorable events of it will evince, that the arbi- 
trary maxims and fpeculations of the father were 
by the fon, fatally for himfelf, reduced to praftice, 
and vifibly pervaded every department of the 
government. Mr. Hume himfelf is compelled 
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to acknowledge, that, in numerous inftances, the 
laws of the land were openly and itotorioufly 
violated; " liberty was totally fubverted, and 
an arbitrary and defpotic authority exercifed over 
the kingdom.** Upon what grounds, then, can this 
able and eloquent apologift undertake to vindicate 
Ct extofiuate the enormity of fuch a conduft ? 
Why, he pretends truly, " that the grievances which 
were fo much the fubjed of complaint, when 
confidered in themfelves without regard to the 
conftitution, fcarcely deferve the name; nor 
were they either burdenfome on the people's pro- 
perties, or anywife fhocking to the natural huma* 
nity of mankind.** Indeed ! I know not what de- 
gree of barbarity and oppreffion might be neceffary 
to ihock the humanity of Mr. Hume : but I be. 
lieve there are few perfons fo deftitute of humanity, 
as not to be (hocked at th6 recital of thofe fads, 
which he himfelf has given us in the chapter im- 
mediately preceding this very curious and pro-- 
found obfervation* Nor can I eafily comprehend 
how it fhould happen, that the illegal impofitions 
and extortions of Charles were not burdenfome 
on the people's properties ; — but, waving thefe con- 
fideraticais, I will beg leave to a(k, how it is poflible 
to reconcile this affertion with the reprefentation^ 
which he has uniformly made of the abjeft and 
deplorable fituation of this kingdom, under th<r 
government of Elizabeth. It certainly cannot be 
doubted, but that Elizabeth afted conformably to 
the prevailing ideas of her own times ; or, in 
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other words, ihe is not chargeable whh a violation 
of the forms of the conftitution, as it then fubfifted. 
I think alfo it will be univerfally admitted, that 
the adual grievances of her reign were not more 
intolerable than thofe fuffered under Charles ; but 
it feems the grievances of Charles's reign fcarcely 
deferve the name. Then I alk. Wherein confifts 
the culpability of Elizabeth ? or, What foundation 
is there for thofe fevere animadverfions upon the 
arbitrary, the imperious, the tyrannical difpofition 
and condud of that princefs ? or. In what refped 
are we of the prefent generation, in a more eligible 
fituation, or in happier circumilances, than the 
abject and flaviih race that exifted two hundred 
years ago ? Thefe things appear to me rather pa- 
rauoxical ; and I think it would require all the 
ingenuity of Mr. Hume to reconcile them to each 
other, and to frame out of them one general 
confident hypothefis. The truth is, his eager de- 
(ire of apologizing for the mifcondu£b of the 
princts of the houfe of Stuart, has unfortunately 
made him take fuch indefatigable pains to caft a 
fiiade over the character of Elizabeth, and to 
brighten the dark traits of the fucceeding reigns^ 
that when he attempts to trace the connexion of 
events, and to account for the uninterrupted har- 
mony and felicity fubfiiling under the adnuniilra* 
tion of the dne, and the uniyerfal odium and 
perpetual difcord attached to that of the 
others, he has precluded himfelf froni difplaying^ 
in their proper colours, thofe caufes which had 
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the principal influence in producing thofe remark* 
able effefts which he cannot but admit, and for 
which, upon the ground he has thought proper 
to occupy, it is abfolutely impoflible to account. 
The erroneous reprefentation he has exhibited 
of this period of our hiftory, I look upon as the 
fundamental fault of a work, every page of which 
prefents us with new beauties. The fad is, that 
the grievances fuftained by the fubjefts under 
the reign of Elizabeth, as well as her fucceflbrs, 
were very far from being trifling or imaginary ; 
but a moft fliriking difference may be difcovered 
in this refpeft, ^that the feverities of the Queen's 
reign, juftly as they would now be reprobated, 
were at that time confidered as the eflfefl: of a 
ftrong and real political neceflity. Or at moft, 
if the Queen was chargeable with fome abufes 
of prerogative, fhe had the fenfe and prudence to 
avoid all pofitive violations of eftabliflied privileges ; 
and as the great body of the people were never 
alarmed with apprehenfions of defigns inimical to 
the public happinefs, the whifpers of individuals were 
loft amidft the loud acclamations attending her 
profperous and popular adminiftration. But with 
refpeft to Charles, the whole tenor of his conduft 
evinced, that the great fpring of all his actions, 
was an eager and intemperate defire to emancipate 
himfelf from every fpecies of control, and he ven- 
tured to purfue his dangerous projefts even while 
labouring under an univerfal odium, and at a 
time when the weak and arbitrary conduft of his 
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father had occafioned the principles of govern* 
ment to be more canvaffed and much better un- 
derftood, and all ranks of people were making 
daily acceffiohs of power and conifequence, as weU 
as knowledge, and aftually went far greater lengths 
In oppolition to the eftablilhed laws than Elizabeth, 
or even than Henry VIlI. himfelf had ever done in 
the moft elevated ftate of his authority ! — Surely, 
then, we may ceafe to wonder at the tragical events 
which fucceeded. HtDwever, I am happy to do this 
monarch the juftice to acknowledge, that he had, 
previous to the commencement of the civil war, 
made every conceffion that could reafotiably be 
defired ; nay, it may be juftly affirmed, that in 
giving his aflent to the perpetuity aft, he not only 
^mnihilated his own power, but fubverted the con- 
ftitution ; and from that fatal asra, the houfe of 
Commons demonllrated, by almoft every medure 
they adopted, that they had an intereft of their 
own, feparate from, and very often contrary to, 
the general mterefts of the people they were 
xhofen to reprefent. 

There is yet another poiiit of view, in which 
Elizabeth may, with great advantage, be fet in 
<orapetition with her immediate fucceflbrs ; and 
that is, 3dly, Her perfonal character and dif- 
pofition. Her extreme affability, and gracious 
deportment, which flie never fuffered to degenerate, 
like her fucceffor James, to a low and grofs fami- 
liarity, were highly acceptable to the people ; 
and, no doubt, fgrmed one great fource of her 
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unbounded popularity. ^It is remarkable, that 

Charles 11. that " Monfter of a King,** as Pope 
ftiles him, is ftill regarded in a very favourable 
light by the generality of people, from the ftrong 
impreffion which his fafcinating manners, the 
charms of his addrefs and converfation, originally 
made on the minds of the public. The total want 
of dignity and decorum in James, and the frozen 
formality, and more than Spanifh ftatelinefs, of 
Charles, occafioned extreme difguft, andexpofed 
them to real inconvenience ; but if we contem* 
plate the generofity and magnanimity of Elizabeth, 
the fuperiority of her charafter will, I think, be 
ftill more apparent. To mention a few inftances : 
In the reign of her fifter Mary fhe had been com- 
mitted to the cuftody of Sir Henry Bedingfield> 
who treated her with extreme harfhnefs and 
feverity : but the only revenge taken by the 
Oueen, after her acceflion to the crown, was, ta 
give him, in her nfual difcourfe, the appellation 
of her gaoler: emulating in this inftanee the 
noble pride of Lewis XII. who on a fimilar occa- 
fion, thought it beneath the dignity of a King 
of France, to revenge the quarrels oE a Duke of 
Orleans. Notwithftanding the r^ret with which 
the Engliih nation faw Calais fall into the hands o£ 
the French, the Queen pofitively . refufed to liften 
to the infidious overtures of the French court, who 
offered immediate reftitution, if fhe would recall 
her troops, and defift from all further interference 
in the affairs of Scotland. Without hefitationV 
flie fxrmly replied, that fhe would not facrifice the 
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interells of her kingdom, for the fake of a paltry 
fifliing town* 

Though it Ainft be acknowledged, that flie was by- 
no means exempt from the foibles of her fex, s^s the 
curious anecdotes preferved by Melville and other 
writers fully evince; and though amongft her 
courtiers there were fome whom flie diftinguifhed 
with peculiar marks of her favour ; yet the 
difgraceful recall of Leicefter from the Nether- 
lands, and the fatal cataftrophe of EfTex, plainly 
prove> how much the Queen predominated over 
the woman : but the blind partiality of her fuc- 
ceffors James and Charles for their minions 
Somerfet and Buckingham, was as pernicious as it 
was ridiculous. When offered, nay folicited to 
accept, the fovereignty of the United Provinces, 
flie had the greatnefs of mind to rejed the 
propofal, fatisfied with the glory of being their 
protedrefs and friend. The treaty of marriage 
with the Duke of Anjou gave occafion to a mod 
inanly and fpirited letter to the Queen, from Sir 
P. Sydney-, dating, in very ftrong terms, the in* 
fuperable objedions to that alliance, which even 
in our times would be thought a very uncommon 
liberty ; but this fhe took in good part ; and the. 
negociation was fck)n after entirely broken oflf.— ' 
But it is ftill more worthy of remark, that during 
the time this treaty was depending, the Queen being 
one day in her barge on the Thames, with Simier 
the French agent, and others of her court, a (hot 
was fired by a man Handing upon the oppofite fhore, 
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which paffed very near the Queen, and wounded 
ofte of the bargemen. After a ftrifl: examination, 
no proof of treafonable intention appearing, the 
Queen ordered him to be fet at liberty, declaring, 
that (he never would give credit to an accufatioit 
againft any one of her fubjefts, which a mother 
Would not belie^^e of her own children. If no other 
iiemorial than this was left us of Queen Elizabeth, 
rtiethinks, this alone would be fufEcient to im- 
mortalize and embalm her memory. What refolu- 
tion and fpirit did fhe exhibit, when the whole 
nation was in alarm at the profpeft of a Spanifli 
invafion ! With all the heroifm of a Boadicea, 
Ihe put herfelf at the head of her army, profeffing 
her firm purpofe to lead them herfelf into the 
field, and rather to perifh in battle than furvive 
the ruin and flavery of her people. " Let tyrants 
^' fear, faid fhe j I have always fo behaved myfelf, 
*' that, under God, I have placed my chiefeft 
ftrength and fafeguard in the loyal hearts and 
goodwill of my fubjeSs. I know I am but a. 
a weak and feeble woman, but I have the heart 
of a King, and of a King of England too ; and 
*' think foul fcorn, that Parma or Spain, or any 
*' prince in Europe, fliould dare to invade the bor- 
f^ ders of my realms.'* By the way, it may be re- 
marked, here is a pretty dear intimation of the fupe- 
riority of England to the furrounding nations ; a 
fuperiority arifing, no doubt, from the peculiar pri- 
vileges and immunites which had been tranfinitted 
. dowiji from their anceftors, and . of which their 
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free form of government would not fufFer them tp 

"be deprived. 

Upon the difcovery of that confpiracy in which 

the Queen of Scots was fo deeply concerned, and 
for which fhe juftly paid the forfeit of her life, 
many letters from diflferent Englifh noblemen wer^ 
found in her cabinet, containing ftrong profeflions 
of their attachment to that princefs. Of thefe the 
<^een would take no notice, and by thi? geijerous 
policy converted many of her fecret enemies into 
real friends. Lord Chancellor Bacon relates, that 
certain inftruftibna being tranfmitted to the Englifh 
Refident at Paris, the Secretary of State had in- 
ferted a claufe, that the Ambaffador, in order to 
ingratiate himfelf with the Queen mother the 
famous Catharine of Medicijs, fhould take occafion 
to fay, that thefe two princeffes, the Queens of 
England and France, for experience and fkill in 
the arts of government, were equal to the greateft 
monarchs ; but Elizabeth, indignant at this 
comparifon, immediately ordered the direftion to 
be eraled, faying that Ihe had ufed quite different 
arts and methods of government. 

I have always regarded the liberty which Shake- 
fpeare ventured to take with the character of Henry 
the VIII. in the lifetime of his daughter, as a 
flriking proof of the mild and moderate, or rather 
the magnanimous, fpirit of her government : it is 
fuch a liberty as certainly would notnow be allowed, 
whatever advances may have been made in the gene- 
ral fyflem of liberty in this country. To add no more, 
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ihe gave a fignal inftance how much fhe rofe fuperior 
to the fears and jealoufies incident to weak minds, 
in the propofal flie made to the States of Scotland, 
to educate the young King at her own coft and 
at her own court, no doubt, as prefumptive 
heir to the Crown. A remarkable contraft to the 
condud of Queen Anne, who, in circumftances 
nearly fimilar, could never endure the idea of 
feeing her fucceffor, whofe refidence in England 
would, as fhe declared, keep the image of her 
coffin perpetually before her eyes. 

It would bean endlefs and invidious tafk, to 
adduce particular inftances of the folly, weaknefs, 
meannefs, and pride, of the Scottifh line of mo- 
narchs ; if any one is difpofed to vindicate them from 
thefe imputations, let him produce inftances of 
their wifdom, generofity, and magnanimity ; for 
my part, I know of none. The Kings of the 
Houfe of Stuart feem to have l^een utterly inca-i 
pable of that elevation of mind which caft fo great 
a Iplendour over the chara<^^r of their illuftrious 
predeceflbr. The behaviour of ^Charles h at his 
trial and execution may be thought an exception, 
and he certainly, upon that occafion, exhibited 
remarkable proofs of firmnefs and calm refigna- 
tion ; fo did the unfortunate Mary, his grandmo-. 
ther, at Fotheringay Caflle ; fo did his defcendant 
James, at the Abbey of La Trappe ; but thefe 
are not inftances of th^t mental dignity of 
which I am now fpeaking, but of a certain natural 
courage, and inherent fortitude, which the manifold 
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difficulties and diftreffes in which that infatuated 
family have been involved, have given them fre- 
quent opportunities of demonftrating that they 
are by no means deftitute of. 

There are two obfervations which I 
think it proper to make before I conclude, in 
order to render complete juftice to the charafter 
of Elizabeth. The firft is, that there is no 
real foundation, for the charge of avarice, fo 
often urged by the enemies of Elizabeth, and 
fo injurious to her reputation. To this charge 
it may be replied, that in the reign of Eliza- 
beth the revenues of the crown were extremely 
circumfcribed, and parliament was not then in 
the habit of giving away millions in a breath ; her 
ceconomy was the pillar which fupported her au- 
thority and independency. Neverthelefs, it is 
allowed that flie lived in a ftile of great magnifi- 
cence, far fuperior, certainly, to what the wretch- 
ed appearance of the Britilh court in our days 
can afford us any idea of. She cleared the crown, 
in a few years^ of the heavy debts contraded by 
her father, brother, and fifter \ (he remitted great 
fums, at different times, to Scotland, to Holland, 
and to France : the debt due from Holland alone 
amounted at her death, to no lefs than 8 00,000 1. for 
which flie generoufly agreed to take no interest. — - 
The money advanced to Henry IV. (he could never 
recover, being lent without adequate fecurity ; 
though that monarch, in a few years after the 
peace of Vervins, had amaffed a great treafure ; 
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and the Queen reprefented> in the (Irongeft termSji, 
the neceflity to which Ihe was reduced, by her long 
wars with Spain, and the Irifh rebellion. She 
even went fo far, as aftually to refufe fubfidies, 
when fhe had not immediate occafion for the money* 
Thefe are fa£ts which will admit of no difpute, 
and may be fet in oppofition to a thoufand trifling 
ftories of her too clofe attention to certain minute 
articles of expence: that a felfifh or avaricious 
difpofition Ihould be capable of fuch afts of 
generofity, is a moral impolEbility. 

The fecond obfervation I have to make is, that 
the Queen does not appear to me by any means 
fo culpable in the affair of Davidfon as Ihe is 
generally reprefented. It would require a pam- 
phlet inftead of a paragraph to enter into a full 
difcuflion of this queflion, I fhall only fay, that 
Davidfon appears to me much more the dupe of 
Burleigh than of Elizabeth. It feems evident, that 
the Secretary, at the fuggeftipn of that nobleman, 
difpatched the warrant for the execution of the 
unfortunate Mary without the previous knowledge 
of the Queen, who could not be brought to a 
final determination upon the matter. 

That her aftoniftment, anger, and indig- 
nation, were real, not afTumed, appears from 
feveral circumftances. When the fatal intelligence 
was communicated, her countenance, Camden tells; 
us, changed, her fpeech faultered, and fhe ftpocj 
fixed, for fome minutes, like a ftatue, till at 

length 
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length her paffion vented itfelf in a violent 
burft of tears : if this yras difGmulation, it muft 
be confeffed flie had made a wonderful proficiency 
in that fcience indeed. Again, it is not pretended 
that the Queen's difpofition led her to unneceffary 
afts of injuftice and cruelty ; yet Davidfon was 
not only punifhed with great feverity at the time, 
but he never could recover, in the fmalleft degree, 
any fhare of the Queen's favour and regard, when 
it could no longer anfwer any end to keep up the 
political farce. Even Burleigh himfelf, Davidfon*s 
principal advifer on this occafion, received fuch 
convincing proofs of the reality of the Queen's 
refentment, that he gave himfelf up for lofl, and in 
great conflernation begged perxniffion to refign his 
employments and retire to his eftate in the 
country. 

This plainly proves, that Burleigh's advice 
to Davidfon was given, not with any expeft- 
ation of making his court to the Queen, to whofe 
fentiments he cannot be fuppofed a ftranger; 
but with a view to his own interefl and 
fecurity, which he never could be perfectly afTured 
of as long as the Queen of Scots was in being* 
We have alfo the Queen's own folemn aflever^tioa 
and appeal to God, in her letter to King James on 
the occafion, that this tranfadion paffed without 
her knowledge or intention. " She could neverj^ 
furely, fhe affirms, be efteemed fo bafe and poor 
ipirited, as that if fhe had really given orders for 
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this fatal execution, fhe could on any confideration 
be induced to deny them. Though fenfible of the 
juftice of the fentence, fhe had determined from 
motives of clemency not to carry it into efFeft, and 
could not but highly refent the temerity of thofe 
who had difappointed her merciful intentions.*' 
tJpon the whole, it feems to me moft probable, 
that the minifters of Elizabeth, I mean Burleigh, 
Walfmgham, and Leicefter, to whom the death 
of the Queen of Scots was " a confummation de- 
voutly to be wiflied,'* not being able to bring 
Elizabeth to a firm and fettled refolution on that 
point, ventured to encourage Davidfon to fend off 
the warrant for execution without her knowledge ; 
hoping, perhaps, that fhe would in her heart not 
be much difpleafed with their prefumption, or, at 
the worfl, in confequence of the fnare laid for the 
unfortunate Secretary, it was forefeen that the 
chief weight of the Queen's refentment would fall 
iipon him; and they depended upon their own 
addrefs, and the degree of royal favour they 
enjoyed, to fcreen them from any violent or lafling 
efFefts of the Queen's difpleafure. If it can befuppofed 
that the Queen herfelf was a party in this plot againfl 
Davidfon, it mufl be allowed that her conduQ: in 
this inflance was in the higheft degree difgracefiil, 
barbarous, and unjuft j but fo far as I am able to 
form a j udgment of her difpofition, fhe was not 
capable of fuch a degree of depravity and deceit ; 
nor do I think there is fufEcient ground to charge 
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her with fuUying, by an aftion of fuch complicated 
bafenefs, that illuftrious charafter \o which I have 
paid this willing, but inadequate, tribute of ap- 
plaufe and admiration. 
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On Christjanitt. 


Part t ■ 

I 

THE critical and interefting lituation in 
which mankind are placed, naturally prompt^ 
them to a thoufand different enquiries and invefti- 
gations, which are either immediately or remotely 
connefted with that regard to our own happinefs 
which is the grand fpring of all our aftions. Of 
thefe it muft be acknowledged, that no one can 
merit a greater degree of attention than the queflion 
refpedking the truth of the Chriftian religion. The 
life of man is fo Ihort and tranfient, and the evi- 
dence which reafon affords of a continuation, or 
renovation, of our thinking powers in another ftate, 
fo feeble and defeftive, that the authenticity of a 
religion, the fundamental article of which is a 
general refurreftion to an immortal life, is a matter 
of the utmoft moment and confequence. Many 
other religions there are, indeed, in the world, 
which make fimilar pretences to a divine original ; 
but happily they include in them fuch grofs and 
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palpable violations of fenfe and confiftency, and 

^re fo totally unaccompanied by any kind of 

evidence, that they fcarcely demand or admit of 

a formal refutation. Chriftianity alone, of all the 

various religions of the univerfe which advance 

thefe fupernatural claims, can ever attraft the ferious 

regard of anintelligent and enlightened mind j and 

tbough very plaufible and fpecious, nay, though 

very fubtle and cogent objeftions have been urged 

againft even this religion, it muft be admitted, by 

the ingenuoiis and candid infidel himfelf, that it is 

fiipported by an appearance at lead of proof fuffi- 

cient to perplex, if not to fatisfy the judgment, to 

confound, if not to convince the underftanding.-^ 

It is, hovirever, undeniable, that many of the greateft 

geniufes which the world has ever produced, in 

the moft enlightened age which that world has 

ever known, and in a country where freedom of 

enquiry has been purfued to the utmoft poflible 

extent, have not fcrupled to avow their firm perfua- 

fion of the truth of this religion, and of the force 

and fufEciency of that evidence by which it is 

fupported. Need I mention the illuftrious names 

of Newton, Locke, Milton, Bacon, Boyle, 

Clarke, Addison, or Hartley, in proof of this 

affertion ? Will any one venture to objeft to the 

competency of thefe judges ? Are they deficient in 

knowledge, in underftandihg, or impartiality ? or 

can they be accufed of giving only a flight and cur- 

fory attention to the fubjeft ? No, in fuch minds, a 

firm and permanent conviSion can be the refult of 
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nothing lefs than a full and accurate inveftigatioti^ 
of which their writings afford ample proof. Is it 
pofSble then, without a mixture of indignation 
^d contempt, to hear the fops and witlings of 
the age attempt to turn that to ridicule, which 
the beft and wifeft of mankind have agreed to 
regard as facred ? This infignificant race of beings 
cannot be thought, indeed, deferving of much at- 
tention; but it is truly painful to a generous 
aiid liberal mind, to fee fuch writers as a Hume, a 
Gibbon, or a Voltaire, attacking by fly infmuations^ 
contemptuous fneers, or ambiguous innuendoes^ 
that religion, which not only permits, but which 
dares and invites, the moll accurate inveftigation, 
and the clofeft fcrutiny. No one, indeed, who is 
poffeffed of any confiderable ftirength or energy of 
mind, will be much influenced by thefe unfair and 
difingenuous artifices ; but the danger is, left men 
of inferior capacity^ and more circumfcribed under- 
ftandings, fliould apprehend, that they may incur 
fome degree of mental degradation by embracing 
that religion which was profefled and defended by 
Newton and Locke. My intention is, in the 
prefent Effay, which may, poflibly, fall into tha 
hands of fome who are not very deeply varied in 
Newton or Locke, to ftate a few of the leading 
arguments in favour of Ghriflianity j and^ in a 
fucceeding one, I may, perhaps, confidet a few 
pf the more plaufible objedions to which it feeing 
liable : and I fliall begin, with offering (uch 
obfervations as occur to me on the exptefs, pofi- 
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tive, and dlredt teftimony we have of the life and 
miracles of Jefus Chrift, the great founder of the 
Chriftian religion ; and it is to be ptefumed, that 
no one will be fceptical enough to difpute, that in 
the reigns of Auguftus and Tiberius a very 
eminent and extraordinary perfon was born and 
flourifhed in Judea, who laid claim to divine com- 
munications, who was the founder of a religious 
feft or fociety, and who fuffered crucifixion under 
the government of Pontius Pilate the Roman 
procurator. 

This being premifed, we are to confider, upon 
what authority the difciples and followers of Jefus 
aflerted, that he was what he profeffed to be, viz. a 
prophet fent from God ; and if we call in queftion 
the truth of their teftimony, we have our choice of 
this alternative^— either they were dupes or impof- 
tors, either they were deceived themfelves, or the 
intentional deceivers of others. In vain do infidels 
exclaim, that this is an alternative applicable to all 
the religions that ever exifted upon earth, and that 
they are under no obligation to afcertain the exad 
proportions of knavery and folly of which this or 
any other religion may be compounded. Of other 
religions, indeed, the knavery and the folly are fully 
apparent ; nor is it material to determine^ how far 
the one or the other may predominate ; but with 
refpeft to Chriftianity, not the moft diftant fymp- 
tom appears ' of either ; and this provoking and 
perplexing dilemma ftill remsuns, and ever will 
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remain, in full force and vigour. It cannot hi 
pretended, that the apoftles were impofed upon^ 
with regard to thofe fafb which compofe the 
fubftance of their hiftories : however grofs their 
education or their underftandings may be repre-* 
fented, and however ftrong the delufions of igno- 
rance and folly may in fome cafes be, it was 
totally impoffible for them, if they were not abfo- 
lutely infane, to fuppofe that they faw the blind 
reftored to fight, the deaf to hearing, the dumb to 
fpeech, the fick to hedth, and even the dead to 
life, if no fuch events took place : and leaft of all 
IS it pofiible they fiiould believe, that Chrifl him- 
felf appeared to them three days after his public 
crucifixion, death and burial ; that they maintained 
a focial and friendly intercourfe with him for forty 
days after his refurreftion ; and that they were 
afterwards eye-witneffes of hi$ afcenfion to heaven^ 
if thefe things were not really fo. In a Word, this 
branch of the alternative is fo glaringly and mott- 
ftroafly abfurd, that no man in his fenfes can confi-* 
der it as capable of being defended ; fo that it may 
fafely be pronounced, that if Chriftianity is an 
impofture, the apoftles themfelves were parties iii 
that impofture ; and guilty of inventing a fraudu- 
lent fcheme, and of impofing upon the credulity 
and weaknefs of mankind ; but this fuppofition is 
clogged with fuch im^uperable difficulties, that it is 
fcarcely more t6n?.ble than the former. The 
enquiry that moft obvioufly prefents itfelf on this 
occafion is. What motive could they have for 
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feis cxtraordiniry attempt. As to Chrift himfelf, 
it appears that he made, from the firft, his owtl 
fufFerings and death an ^flential part of his plan ; 
differing lA this, at leaft^ from ail other impollors 
that have appeared in the world x and after that 
event had taken place, his difciples and followers 
renounced all felfifh confiderations, facrificed all 
their temporal profpeSs, for the fake of that re- 
ligion which, according to this hypothefis, they 
knew to be falfe; which fubje£ted them to number- 
lefs calamities \ which was wholly deftitute of evi- 
dence, and which therefore they laboured to 
propagat'e with fcaijcely a poffibility of fuccefs ; 
which was attended with ridituk, difgrace, diffi- 
culty, and danger ; but to which they were fo much 
attached, that they fcriipled not to lay down their 
lives with compofure, nay with alacrity and 
triumph in fuppbrt df it, and upon every occa- 
fion to feal their teftimony with their blood. Can 
we fuppofe, that d being fo conflituted as man 
ihould a£t a part fo oppofite to all his natural 
feelings, fentiniients, and paffions ? For every efFed: 
there muft dertainly be an adequate caufe ; but^ 
who will pretend to affign any probable or poffi- 
ble caufe for a condud fo abfurd, fo unnatural, fo 
Unaccountable ? - Well might the poet exclaim. 
Whence but from Heav'n, could men unfkiird in arts. 
In different nations born^ in different partsi 
Weave fuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why 
Should all confpire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unai'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gainsi and martyrdom their price ? . 

Dtyden* 

O But 
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But a flill more extraordinary drcumftance, i^ 
poffible, is, that iiotwithftandiAg men were deterred 
by every conceivable motive from embracing thi» 
teligion; notwithftanding the maAifold dangers, 
and difficultiet attending ^ |>ub)}C profeffion of 
It; notivithftanding its total dtfe£k in point of 
evidence ; converts were every day added to the 
number of Gkrifl^s difctples^ and in a few yearss 
fymptoms appeared ^f a fpeedy and general dif- 
fufion of Cfiriftiafiity over all the provinces of 
the Roman empire* I fpeak of this religion as^ 
being totally deftitute erf" evidence y fof , upon the 
liippofition I am combating, the apoftles had none 
to oSet ; they had the weakfiefs and knpf udence^ 
Indeed, fo ^peftl t^ c^^ain andesit predi<^ons^ 
tvhich, as they pretended^ had now l*eceived their 
accompKfhment : they had the unpatalfeled af^ 
furance to reft the truth of tbeit religion, upon 
recent miracles performed by Chrift in the pre- 
fence <rf «H the people of Judea, bitt for whi^h, 
excepting theirtfelves, not a fiilgle voucher couM 
be found ; and upon their own afib^ion, which, 
after ftrch convincing proof of thek frenzy and 
extravagance, one would imagine was^ not likely 
to obtain much credit, that Jefus ChrMl was rifeti 
from the dead. Here then is another mexpKcable 
phenomenon ; for my part, at leaft, i do not 
poffefs a fufficient knowledge of the human mind 
to be capable of explaining how Chriftiantty^ in 
fuch circumftanccfi, could make an,y degree of pro- 
gre& in the worlds naMch lefs how it was poffible 

that 
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that iuch numbers of intelligent and refle&ing 
perfans (hould be induced to embrace it, A late 
celebrated faiftorian has indeed attempted to ac-^^ 
count f6r this aftoniihing faft upon natural prin- 
ciples ; but it is obVoUs to remark, that the caufes 
he enumerates imply a previous flate of things, in 
^hich a firm faith in Chriftianity prevailed amongft 
the profeffors of it 5 this faith muft have originated 
in evidence of fome kind or other ; and the grand 
difficulty ffill remains Uiifolved,-^what that evi- 
dence was» and upon what foundation that faith 
irefted* Let Mr, G. afcribe whatever influence he 
pleafes to his feconda'ry caufes, as a philofopher> 
he will allow us, I prefume, to confidcr thofe 
caufes as themfelves produced by fome pre- 
ceding Caufe, and he will^ I hope, permit us 
quickly to enjoy the delufion, that the truth of 
Chriftianity will better account for the exiftence 
of thofe raufes than the falfehood of it» What 
progrefs, to Mr. G. himfelf we appeal, v^rould 
Mahometanifm have made in that enlightened 
>age, ancoime&ed with motives of ambition or 
intereft, trufting entirely to its own evidence for 
fuccefe, and propofing that evidence under every 
))0flible difadvantage ? Under fuch circumflances 
the intemperate zeal of the profeflfors, together 
"with all the terrible threats and magnificent pro^i' 
mifes C(mtained in the Koran, would doubtlefs 
have tnade little impreflion on the minds of think-^ 
ing and intelligent peribns, who would eafily 
^cover, if calkd upon to inveftigate, the extreme 
it^knefs and futility of its lofty pretwfions. Th^ 

C 2 do£hi^^ 
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dodrine of a future ftate, it has been well obferv-» 
ed, was not a novelty firft promulgated by Chrift j 
it was the doftrine of Plato and of Socrates five 
hundred years previous to his incarnation. Why 
then did it not produce equal conviftion ? For 
this reafon only, becaufe it was not attended by 
equal evidence, 

I fhall next endeavour to exhibit, as concifely as 
poflible, the argument from prophecy on which 
Chriftians in general juftly lay an equal ftrefs, 
and on which the whole fabric of Chriftianity 
depends for fupport. It is an unqueftionable faft, 
then, that in certain ancient writings, which the 
Jewiffi nation had long been accuftomed to re- 
gard as facred, plain intimations were given, that 
a very great and extraordinary perfon would make 
his appearance in the world previous to the poli- 
tical fubverfion of that ftate ; .various circunl- 
ftances relative to the place of his, birth, his family, 
his charafter, his office, the events of his life> 
and the manner of his death, are clearly fpecified* 
In Jefus, the atuthor of the Chriftian religion, only 
can it be pretended that thefe predifliions have 
received their accompliftiment, and in him they 
centre as the rays of the fun in a focus,- with a 
degree of ftrength and luftre which is truly 
Tiftonifhing. The fubfequent predictions of GhrHt 
himfelf and his apoftles, particularly of the apoftle 
Paul, defcribing in the moft exprefs and unam- 
biguous language the nature and extent of that 
' grand apoftacy which ha;^ actually taken place ia 

tb^ 
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the Chriftian church, are of fuch a nature as 
muft, I think, iihprefs convidion on every mind 
not previoufly biaffed by the moft unreafonable pre- 
judice. The narrow limits I have prefcribed to 
myfelf will not allow me to attempt to traverfe 
this mighty maze ; but there are two confiderations, 
connefted with the prophetic branch of evidence, 
which I cannot wholly omit to mention. The 
firft is, the prefent ftate and circumftances of the 
Jewifh nation. The Jewifli prophets have ux^ani- 
moufly afferted, and Chriftianity confequently fup- 
pofes, a general reftoration of that people to their 
own country, where they may again perhaps be- 
come the medium of the divine communications 
to the reft of mankind. Now it muft be allowed, 
that the bare pofGbility of the fulfilment of a 
predidHon of this nature is itfelf a moft Angular 
and extraordinary circumftance. Two thoufand 
years ago the nation of the Jews, a pietty Arabian 
horde, as they have been contemptuoufly ftyled,' 
were conquered by the Babylonians, a great and 
powerful people, and carried far away into cap- 
tivity ; and though it might naturally be expeded, 
that they would in procefs of time have coalefced 
with their conquerors, and have been ultimately 
abforbed and annihilated by the union, the fad: 
is, that, difperfed and fcattered as they have almoft 
ever fince been over the face of the globe, they 
have never, perhaps, in a fmgle inftance, in any 
country, loft their religous or national diftin£tionjs, 
and they are now generally fuppofed to be as 

G 3 numerous 
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numerous as before the Babylonian, or, as fome 
think, even the Aflyrian captivity. This is per^ 
feftly amazing ; it is contrary to all hiftory, and 
all experience of the courfe of human affairs in 
fimilar cafes ; it has been boldly and not impro-^ 
perly ftyled a ftanding miracle^ Within one 
thoufand or twelve hundred years back, a great 
variety of extraordinary and important revolutions 
have taken place among the nations of Europe, 
In our own country, the Britons w^ere conquered 
by the Saxons, the Saxons by the Danes, and 
the Danes and Saxons by the Normans j but in 
a few centuries thefe oppofite and hoftile nation^ 
were confolidated into one indiftinguiihable mafs*, 
A part of the Britifh nation indeed, by retiring 
into an inacceiTible and mountainous country, and 
fecluding themfelves from the reft of the ifland, / 
has retained its language and nationality, though 
)iot its religion, to the prefent time ; but this can^ 
not be looked upon as in any degree analogous 
%o the fl;ate of the Jews. 

Italy, about the fame time that Britain was 
fubdi\ed by the Saxcms, was conquered by the 
Goths and Vandals; and it is not eafy to con^ 
ceive a more finking contrafl, than that which 
fubfifled between th^ polifhed inhabitants of that 
<ieligbtful country, and their favage invaders ; and 
yet how fqon did all diflin^fcion ceafe between 
them ! In France, the Roman colonies gradually 
iiffimilated with the ancient Gauls ; and in Spain» 
ihPUgh the Moors contioiue^ for feveral ages, and 
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till thetr fmal expulfion^ a diftlad people, after 
they were once reduced to a ftate of fubmiiCoii 
and fubje^on their oumbers very ienfibly dimi- 
joifhed ; and there is do room to doubt, but that 
ihey would in courfe of time have mingled with 
4he general ma&: bttt with r^ard to the Jews, 
the, wonder is, that though they do not in anjr 
Tcountry where they are fettled bear any propor- 
tion to the natural inhabitants^ though diey are 
univerfally reduced to a ftate of the lowejfl fub- 
jedion, and even expofed to hatred, contempt, 
•and perfecution; yet in no inftance does there feem 
to be any appearance or probability of diminution 
with refpe& to their ^ numbers^ in no inflance do 
they difcover any d^cay of attachment to their 
religioujB principles. Acccnding to the bed in- 
formation I could ev^r obtain from hiilory, the 
fituation of the Jews is abfolutely without example; 
but it ibould at the fame time be remembered, 
that the reality of a miraculous interpofition re- 
fpeding this nation by no means depends upon 
the proving it to be RxiOtly uniqt4e ^ that this fitua- 

-tion is uncommon and extraordinary will l^e 

' readily admitted, and yet, extraordinary as it may 
be deemed, it is perfeftly conformable to thofe 
antient oracles and prophecies which have always 
been regarded by them as facred and divine. 

» The cafe of the remaining defcendants of the 
ancient Britons is likewife, undoubtedly, very 

^remarkable and fmgular ^ but it by no means 
aaaounts .to a proof, or even a prefumption, of a 
... G 4 Supernatural 
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Supernatural interpofition ; but if it could be 
proved, that the' prefent condition and circumti, 
ftances of that people were the fubjeft of clear 
and exprefs prediftions pronounced two thoufand 
years ago, then indeed we might well fuppofe, 
and I think we muft unavoidable fuppofe, the in- 
tervention of a fagacity and forefight more than 
human ; and this is the conclufion which muft 
unavoidably refult from an impartial confideration 
of the peculiar and unprecedented fituation of the 
Jewifh nation, takai in connexion with thofe 
antient prophecies which either exprefs or imply it, 
' The fecond obfervatioji I have to make is this ; 
It is evident, from the exprefs declarations of 
Chrift and his apoftles, that Chriftianity was ori^ 
ginally deftined, as indeed it is calculated, for an 
univerfal religion : this event is the fubjefl: of 
numerous prophecies. Now it is truly remarkable, 

' that the prefent fituation of things in the world 
is fuch, that there feems a ftrong probability, if 
we reafon merely from the regular operation of 
moral caufes, that • the time will come when 
Chriftianity Ihall be diifufed throughout the uni^ 
verfe. Thofe nations which have embraced the 
Chriftian religion have acquired fo complete an 
afcendency over the reft of mankind, that as it 

' is utterly incredible on the one hand that they 
themfelves fhould be induced to forfake the re- 
ligion of their anceftors, and to adopt any other 
fyftem from nations comparatively illiterate and 
barbarous j fo, on the other hajid^ it feems pex-» 

feftly 
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ie&ly confonant to the ufual courfe of human 

events, that as the arts, the arms, and the learning 

of Europe are every day making fome progrefe, 

the religion of Europe will alfo gradually extend 

itfelf ; and as to the important but accidental 

circumftance of its being profeffed by that part 

of the globe which has obtained fo prodigious 

and decifive a fuperiority, it pofleffes the intrinfic 

advantage of an appearance of evidence, at leaft, 

as well as moral excellence, far beyond that 

of any religion which can be oppofed to it, what 

can be the refult of a conteft fo circumftanced, 

but the final downfal of thofe various fyftems of 

fuperftition and abfurdity which at prefent prevail 

in the world? A long fucceffion of ages muft 

no doubt dapfe previous to this glorious confum- 

mation; but if we confider the different afpeft 

which Ghriftianity wears at prefent, from that 

which it prefented two or three centuries ago ; if 

we confider the prodigious improvements which 

have been made during thi$ period in every 

branch of human knowledge ; if we confider with 

how much grpat^r facility that knowledge is now 

capable of being cominunicated ; if we confider 

the mutual intercourfe which is eftabli(hed, and 

the intimate connexions which fubfift, between 

the moft diftgint parts of the globe ; if we confider 

the ardent ,and enterprifing fpirit by which the 

European nations are animated} the furprifing 

^ffefts .which that fpirit has already produced, 

gnd th^ ftill more wonderful effeds which it is 

calculated 
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^^l^ulated to produce ; it will not appear to \ 
refleding mind incredible or in«probable, that 
Chriftianity, abftrafted from the idea of a parti- 
cular fuperintending providence, will infenfibly 
prevail over all oppofition, and ultimately be- 
come the univerfal religion of mankind. But is 
it poflible that a few illiterate impoftors, or, at 
bcft, enthuliafts, fliould frame a religious fyftenx 
which thus bids fair to defcend to the lateft gene- 
rations, bidding defiance to the united attacks 
of wit, learning, and malice ? Is it poflible that 
the original author of this wonderful delufion, the 
man who bled on Calvary, ihould be acknow- 
ledged as the immediate delegate of heaven, 
commiflioned to execute the purpofes of divine 
companion and mercy, by thofe who may be 
reafonably fuppofed both able and willing to detefl; 
and expofe the fraud, however cunningly devifedj^ 
by the wifeft and beft of mankind, by the moft en- 
lightened geniufes of the moft enlighttoed ages and 
countries ? This is monftrous and incredible ; a 
thing paft all comprehenfion and belief: it is im- 
poflible that an impofture framed, under fuch cir- 
cumftances, could endure the teft of a ferious and 
impartial difcuflion ; if a forgery, it muft be a grofs 
^nd palpable one, fuch as no man of fenfe or re- 
flefliion could hefitate for a moment whether to 
receive or reje6l. What a paradox for the ene- 
inies of Chriftianity to folve! that a religion, 
which they affirm to be totally deftitute of evidence, 
Ihould have prevailed over fuch potent oppofition, 

and 
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and (hould ftill go on, conquering and to conquer, 
by the mere force of evidence. 

But thirdly, Independent of the proofs arifing 
from tcl^imony, and from prophecy, there is 
anothet^ argument which haa often been urged by, 
the advocates of Chriftianity with great fuccefs ; 
and that is, the intrinfic excellence of our holy 
religion. This has been generally diftinguiihed 
by the appellation of the infernal evidence of 
Chriftianity; and of this a ftriking view ha^ 
been given by an elegant and juftly admired 
writer of our own times. I do not profefi, 
indeed, to approve, much lefs to vindicate, all 
that Mr. Jenyns has thought proper to advance 
in that popular performance. I do not, for my 
own part, fee how the divinity of any contefted 
dodrine can be inferred from its ^* contrariety to 
•* every principle of human reafon, as well as to 
♦' all our id^s of the divine attributes.*' I content 
myfelf with inferring the divine origin of Chrifti- 
anity from its perfed confonancy^ to the prin*? 
ciples of natural religion, and to thofe^ ideas 
which reafon teaches us to entertain of the fui- 
preme Being ; not that I mean to countenance 
the opinion, that Chriftianity is as old as the 
creation, or that unaffifted reafon was capable of 
demonftrating thofe fublime truths which conftitute 
the fundamental articles of the Chriftian faith; 
but my meaning is, that Chriftianity is fuch a 
jrevelation as reafon would teach us to hope for, 

and 
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and with gratitude and joy to receive ; it confirnw 
thofe exalted ideas which reafon taught fome of 
her moft favoured votaries to entertain of the 
being and perfedions of a God, of the reality of 
a future ftate of exiftence, of the neceffity of 
virtue in order to attain to happinefs in that 
ftate i and it inculcates a fyftem of the pureft 
morality, fuch as has a dired tendency to diffufe 
a univerfal fpirit of benevolence, unity, and con- 
cord. This religion, while it afcribes glory 
to God in the higheft, breathes peace on earth, 
and good-will to men. In a word, it is a 
religion worthy of its diving author ; it is not 
only a fyftem too refined and exalted for a few 
ignorant and illiterate men to frame or invent ; 
but it is far fuperior in dignity, in confiftency, 
and utility, to all that the genius, the learning, 
and the philanthropy, of a Socrates, a Plato, a 
Tully, a Seneca, or an Antoninus, could efFeft 
in their united and immortal labours, for the 
purpofe of iiaftrudting . and of reforming man-* 
kind. 
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Part II. 


THAT objeaion which feems entitled to 
our firll notice and attention, as being, if 
not the moft formidable, perhaps the moft acute 
and ingenious, which has ever been urged by the 
enemies of Chriftianity, and alfo as being of fuch a 
nature, as, if valid, to fuperfede all other objeftions, 
is contained in Mr. Hume's celebrated EfTay on 
Miracles, I fliall ftate it as fairly and concifely aspof- 
fible. ** A miracle,'* fays Mr Hume, " is a violation 
of the eftabliflied laws of nature. Now, the credit 
due to miracles refts entirely upon teftimony ; but ' 
no teftimony can be fufficient in this cafe to pro- 
' duce a rational convidion ; for however cogent ' 
the proof derived from this fource may be repre- 
fented, ftill it muft be acknowledged, that the falfc- 
hood of the ftrongeft teftimony does not amount 
to a violation of the eftabliflied laws of nature, or> 
in other words, is not abfolutely miraculous:— 
therefore, if we believe a miracle upon the credit 
of the ftrongeft human teftimony conceivable, we. 

admit. 
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admit, of two improbable things, that which is moft 
improbable ; whereas reafon requires us to tejeft 
the miracle, except the faifehood of the teftimony 
fliould be mote miraculous than the event it is 
intended to eftablifh**' 

This is the objeftion in its full force ; but how- 
ever plaufible and ingenious it may be deemed^ 
the fallacy of it immediately appears from this 
confideration, that the evidence of teftimony ob* 
vioufly admits of fuch an accumulation of fdrce^ 
as'to produce neceflarily and mechanically a 
degree of conviftion fully equal to the evidence 
of fenfe; whatever is capable then of being 
proved by the fenfes, is capable of being equally 
proved by teftimony* No rational perfon cart 
any more enterain a doubt of the exiftence 
of fuch a city as Paris, or fuch a man as the 
King of France, than of his own exiftence :— » 
the evidence of teftimony is here plainly equal to 
ocular demonftration. But Mr* Hume will not! 
deny, that a man may be rationally convinced of a 
miracle by ocular demonftration ; then why not 
on fuch evidence as is equivalent to ocular de- 
monfltation? To fay, that the teftimony upon 
which Chrlflianity is founded is of inferior force^ 
is totally to defert his argument, which pofitively 
defxies the fufficienjcy of that fpecies of evidence^ 
abftraftly coilftdered, to prove any event of ^ 
miraculous nature. But were the miracles of Chrifi 

• 

fupported by the fanle kind and degree of evidence 
with that which compels us to believe the exiftence 
of fuch a country as IPratice, or fuch a city as^ 

Paris, 
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jaris. It would be impoffible for Mr. Hume, not-* 
V^ithftanding all his fine-fpun reafonings, to 4iibe« 
lieve, or even to doubt, the reality of them ; andj^ 
certainly, it cannot be irrational to believe, where 
it is impoffible to difbelieve. Neverthelefs^ as 
whatever truth is capable of being oppofed by 
argument is capable of being defended by argu** 
ment, this famous paradox of Mr. Hume, no 
doubt^ demands a more iiri£): and logical confu- 
tation. The objedion refolves itfelf into two 
di(tin£t propofitions, one of which is true, and 
the other falfe. ift, It is true, that a weaker 
evidence cannot deftroy a ftronger ; in other 
words, it muft be admitted, that of two inconfiftent 
propofkions that is to be adopted which is, upon 
the whole, bed fupported by proof, or moft proba* 
ble. But, r»dly. It is falfe, that a miracle is 
invariably to be regarded as the greatefl of all 

improbabilities. " Uniform experience,'' as 

Mr. Hume well obferves, " is the bafis of rational 
aiTurance ;'' and our uniform experience of human 
nature muift convince us, that men are wholly 
aduated by m^ftives. Now, if in order to obviate 
the teftimony which is offered to authenticate 
an event of a miraculous nature, the refurreftion of 
Chrift for inftance, it is neceflary to fuppofe, that 
the atteftors were aftuated by fuch motives as are 
totally incompatible with thofe immutable prin- 
ciples upon which human nature is founded, it 
would be abfurd in fuch a cafe not to admit the 
reality of the miracle j as it would doubtlefs be much 

more 
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ftiore incredible, that the fundamental principles 6l 
human nature fliould fuffer a total alteration, thafl 
that the Creator of the world fhould condefcendy 
in a way which we call miraculous, to tnake a 
a revelatioi^ of his will to mankind. In this fuppo-i 
tition there is certainly nothing abfurd or impro-^ 
bablein itfelf. It is objected only^ that fuch an 
interpofition is not agreeable to expetience. Not 
to our experience, it muft be acknowledged, but 
to affert that it is not agreeable to the' expe* 
rience of former ages^, is evidently to beg the 
queftion. It is pofitively affirmed, that fuch in* 
terpofition has aftually taken place ; but when^ 
or by whom, was it eyer pretended, that human 
nature was 2000 years ago conflituted on prin- 
ciples diametrically oppofite to thofe by which it is 
aftuated at |)refent ? In this cafe, therefore, we have 
the experience of all age&, to oppdfe to an experience 
iiot uniformly confirmed by the teftimony of 
former ages. Iii a word, the hypothefis which 
implies a want of uniformity in human nature 
involves in it a complication of confafion and abfur- 
dity, being wholly unftipported by evidence, and 
violating ev^ery principle of reafon ; but the fuppo-s 
fition which admits a divine miraculous interpofition 
is confirmed by a cloud of witneffes, and it is 
likewife perfeflly confonant to thofe ideas which 
reafon teaches, or at leaft favours, refpeding the 
nature and attributes of the Deity,- and agreeable 
to the general analogy of the divine governmentr 
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- It Would be improper to pafs unnoticed an<M:her 
fbphifm of Mr. Hume, clofely connefted with the 
former, . and worthy of the fame author. He pre- 
tends^ that of two oppofite arguments, the fuperior 
only gives us an affurance correfponding to that de- 
gree, of force which renwiins after dedutfling the infe- 
rior. This is a maxim which feems calculated to in- 
troduce a fyftem of univerfal fcepticifm ; for if it is 
juft, we cannot attain to a full aiTurance of any one 
truth, but what admits of mathematical demon- 
ftration. How happens it, then, that Mr. Hume 
ihould, in contradiftion to his own theory, rejeft 
all the proofs and evidences of Chriftianity with 
fuch pofitive difdain ? It cannot be denied that, 
taken colle£kively, they form a ftrong body of evi- 
dence, amounting to what fome have npt fcrupled to 
ftile a moral demonftration. But, replies Mr. Hume, 
I rejeft this evidence, becaufe it is inconfiftent with 
other evidence which I regard as fuperior in force. 
But, good Sir, will you pleafe to dedufl: the force 
of the inferior from the force of the fuperior 
evidence, and then tell us what the balance amounts 
to in favour of infidelity. Surely if this account 
was fairly ftated, you would be conftrained, if 
ingenuous, upon your own hypothefis, to exclaim, 
with King Agrippa, " Almoft I am perfuaded to 
be a Chriftian.'* But, in order to relieve Mr. 
Hume from this aukward dilemma, it may be 
obferved, that moral evidence admits of a great 
variety of degrees, fuch as is generally diftinguifhed 
by the terms demonftrative, conclufive, fatisfac- 

H tory. 
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torjj &c, Now a prG^fitk>& eftabUQiod hj 
demonftrative, conchifive, or fatisiadory evideirce^ 
muft neceflarily be regardecf as tnie j an4 it fo 
happens that truth admits of no d^ees, and 
whatever may become of the cakolations of the 
Pfailofopher, the axiom of the Poet ftaxKlfr uncon* 
tnufided^ that ^ Trutih is Truth to the end of the 
reckoning/* Therefore, if the eridence'is fuch 
as is fufficient to produce a ckar convi&km of the 
truth of the piopoiition in queftion, it is impoffibio 
to have recourfe to that metaf^yiical deduclioa 
recommended by Mr. Hume, for truth adsftits of 
no dedu£U0n or diminution whateTer* 

Thus, if I am perfuaded by any evid^ice^ whe^ 
ther it be, or not be, ftridly de^ionftrative that 
Chriftkmity k true ;; if I am affaikd by ten thou^ 
{and objedion8,my faith is not fiiaken by the mere 
confideration of an oppofition of arg\iments, nor 
smi I in the le^kft inclined to faerifice the fmalleft 
partkle of the truth in fuch circumAances, undeB 
the ^.eeious pretext e( philofepkical impartiaiity,. 
and erf allowing due weight- to the argument* ob 
both fides J for the mind refts m^ cxafiiy the 
fame fecurity upon moral certainty^ and even 
upon evidence many degrees fliopt of moral cer- 
tainty, as upon mathematical demonAration^ 
And I HMtintain', that with refpeS: to Chriftianity, 
as in a thoufand other cafes, the evidfence is fo- 
ftriking, and forcible, as to be capable of pro- 
ducing, .and it has aOually produced in thou- 
fands, a firm and rational convidion of its 

truth* 
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truth. In this ftate of mind obje6Kom tnuft of 
coiii-fe ceafe to influence j and howeter plattifibk 
they might be deelned while there y^^ roofti for 
doubt, let impartial reafon once proiiotiftcfi thd 
evidence fufBcient, they ihffantly vaiiiffi and 
diffolre ; and tv6 believe the aftoniffimg accounts 
of the fall of the PerfiaA of terutian Eiiipireisi 
.with is Ihtle hefitatioiSt as w6 adirrit thai two and 
two are ec}iKil to four, or that thci whole i^ 
gteater thah thcf part. 

Hut^ 2dly, It has be^h trimnphiEffiy afked 
concerning chtiftianity, by fdme of it^ stdverfaries. 
Cut bono? They boldy affcrtj that nothing of 
impottance h contained in retehtfiofi which 
tt^as not difcorei^ible by the light of reafon ; 
they ptofds to adritit the great doGErin^s of thi 
unify a*td perfeftiofis of Oobj of the ^ffefitral 
afid unalterable difti/iftion between inofal good 
and dvil ; of the inmiat^riality and inmidttaHty 
of the foui ; and of a future ff ate of reward* 
and puhiffirrtents : stll thefe things th^y admit ; 
adnitt ! but dp6fi What ground? I would not 
willingly depreciate human Yeiifon and undcrffand- 
hrg, but t prdfefs it appears to me v6ry doubtfal, 
whether, upon natural prihcipie§, any one of thefd 
afticWs will adfnit of fatisfaaory f tdof. the 
beft foltitioh of thalt difficult qudftiori, What Mu 
gioiis ffutfes af e difcoverable by the light of rea- 
foti,' is afforded by recurring to fafts ; and it will 
irf^ptitabiy Jtppear, that even in thofe ages and 
Couiif ries tirhich af e' nioft celebrated fot intelleftual 
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improvements of every kind, very little advance 
was made in religious knowledge : it is true, a 
few of the heathen philofophers and moralifts at* 
tained to a comparatively juft view of the fubjeft, 
but mixed with much error, darknefs, and un- 
certainty ;— but now each prating fool becomes 
a Socrates ; and though Plato, Tully, and Senega 
were fcarcely able to attain a glimpfe of divine 
truths, it was owing it feems not to the obfcu- 
rity in which thofe truths were involved, but to 
their own ftupidity and dullnefs of apprehenfion ; 
for in thefe times, a pert templar, a magazine 
critic, or even a Grub-ftreet garatteer, thofe 
oracles of reafon, can develope thefe fuppofed my- 
fteries with perfefl: eafe. To be ferious, as it 
cannot be expeded that I fhould in the compafs 
of a Ihort Effay, enter fully into the difcuffion 
of an objeftion of this general and extenfive 
nature, a Ihort and general anfwer muft fufEce- 
I fay then, I deny the fad on which the objeftion 
is founded. I I^y, that human reafon is not capable 
of affording full and fatisfaftory evidence of the 
great truths of religion. I fay, that the greateft 
geniufes, and moft celebrated philofophers of an- 
tiquity, were never able to attain to any thing 
Uke a firm conviftion of the truth of thefe funda- 
mental doftrines ; and I fay, that it is in the higheft 
degree improbable, that the world would ever 
have been influenced in any cqpfiderable degree 
by any attempts to inculcate thefe truths upon 
natural principles ; becaufe the evidence on which 

they 
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they refted was in itfelf fo abftrufe, as to be far above 
the comprehenfion of vulgar capacities ; and at the 
fame time fo ambiguous, that the few who were 
capable of comprehending it, could never attain 
to a thorough perfuafion of the truth and cer- 
tainty of the principles which it was the objeft 
of that evidence to eftabiih. But, 3dly, There 
are fome who are perfeftly fenfible of the value 
and importance of the difcoveries made by reve- 
lation, and who would willingly embrace Chrif- 
tianity, were they not deterred by an idea, that it 
alfo contains certain abfurd and irrational tenets, 
fuch as are inconfiftent with common fenfe and 
natural propriety ; and, therefore, cannot poflibly 
be fuppofed to proceed from a Being of perfeft 
wifdom and knowledge— fuch as the dodrines of 
the Trinity and the atonement, of predeftination, 
of original fin, &c. not to mention the ftrange and 
fabulous accounts recorded in thofe books which 
compofe the Jewifli Canon ; fuch as the Mofaic 
account of creation ; of the fall of man ; of the 
general deluge, and the whole hiftory of the 
Jewilh nation. In anfwer to this, I Ihall beg 
leave to obferve, that it is extremely rafli and 
inexcufable to rejeft the plain and pofitive proofs 
of Chriftianity, on account of the abfurdities 
which that religion may be fuppofed to inculcate, 
previous to a ferious and impartial examination 
whether thofe abfurdities are really included in it 
or not. For my own part, I have read the New 
Teftament with fome degree of attention, and I 
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jiey^er y$t touli difeovftr in it the il©£krlii(fc ©f the 
Trinity, pr ^ny thing refembling fuch a doftrine ; 
»or h^$ the word h mad\ as ojict occurred to me 
in all my gxamiaatioas ^nd refearches, As to the 
dpi^rin^ pf the atoaemeat, I do i^ot deny it to be 
th^ uniforni doftriae of fcriptiire, that tie blood 
if Chrifi ckanfetb from all Jin. The death of 
Ghrift was, uadoubtedly, an efential part of the 
divine plan of redemption ; and virha will ftand 
up and venture \o affirm, that a better or more 
fligible plan might have been adopted ? Sh^ll folly 
teach wifdom how to aft f Shall guilty man pre^ 
fume to pi?efcribe to infinite power and goodnefs 
the terms of his own pardon and acceptance ? 

Some perfons, however, it inuft he acknowi 
lodged, have flrangely dis|igured and mi£r6pr&< 
fented this divine truth, by their weal^ and con- 
fident afiertions that the death pf Chr;ft was 
truly and literally a compenfatioa and equivalent 
for the fms of mankind. As the guilt of fin, 
fay the^ profound logicians and theologifts, is 
infinite, by being committed aga^fl an infinite 
Being, it was impoi&ble that this guik could be 
expiated ^ut by the fuSbrings and death of 
Chrift, whofe equal parrticipation in the divine 
nature gave an infinite efficacy to that facrifice 
which he offered on th^ crofe for the fms of 
the eled. Such tenets as thefe it would be ^ 
hard talk indeed to reconcile to common fenfe ; 
but, happily, it woul4 be jufl as difficult to re^ 
concile them to the fenf? of fcripture j for there 

we 
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we read, tbat " God fo loved the trorld, that 
^^ ke fent his only begotten Son to (fie for our 
*< fakes." This we are giTcn to underftand wa« 
4he mode in winch infinite goodnefs wae deter^ 
mined by infinite wifdcm to exert itfelf in our 
t>ehal£ The do£krine of original fin, fo far as 
it i» a fcriptural dofhine, is perfc&ly agreeable to 
reafon and experience ; and it no more belongs 
to revealed than to natural religion to account for 
tfaofe evil propenfities inherent in our nature, and 
which too frequently betray the beft and wifeffc of 
the human race into a£faial violations of the divine 
law. But it has happened, I think^ that the moft 
Tociferous exclamations have been raifed againft 
that do^ne, whicfa^ of all others, is lead: liable 
to exception^ the dodrine oi Election or Pre^ 
^eftination : I £ty not that this fublime article of 
the Chriitian £iith has not been debafed, by the 
the CalTsmftic reprefentation of it ; but it is an 
unqueftionabk truth, that happinefs and mifery 
are difpenfed to every fnteltigent being, in fuch 
prc^ofdbns as Gon in his forereign wifdom thinks 
fit. *^ He will have mercy on whom he will have 
** mercy**^ Neverthelefs, we may reft fecure on this 
a&raace, ^^ that without holinels no man ihall fee 
^ theLoRD J** and according to the different degrees 
of improvement to which we may attain in mora! 
excellence fliall we participate of the divine favour ; 
and it would be as aMird and extravagant to neglefl 
ihe means of moral and religious improvement, 
becaufe there is an eternal purpofe refpe&ing us 
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fubfifting in the Divine mind, as^ it would be t€> 
negleft our temporal interefts, and all the common 
concerns of life, becaiife the events which fhall 
befall us in the prefent world are likewife fore- 
known and fore-ordained. With refpett to the 
difficulties attending the Mofaic and Jewifli hifto- 
ries, this general confideration may perhaps be of 
fome ufe : That if the truth of Chriftianity is fuf- 
ficently eftabliflied, an independant proof of the 
credibility of thefe ancient writings, thoughl believe 
they admit of it, is not to be peremptorily demand- 
ed, Chriftianity undoubtedly fuppofes that the 
Jewifh nation was diftinguiflied from all others by 
a feries of fupernatural intcrpofitions ; but whether 
that feries is related with accuracy by the Jewifli 
hiftorians ; whether any Ipurious additions have in 
a long courfe of ages been made to thefe writings; 
whether the Jewifli traditions related by Mofes re- 
fpefting the creation of the world, the fall of 
Adam, or the general deluge, &c. may be impli- 
citly depended upon ; whether Sampfon really 
killed a thoufand men, with the jawbone of an afs ; 
or whether Balaam*s afs did or did not addrefs his 
mafter in a rational and articulate fpeech ; all 
thefe things, I fay, are matters of comparatively 
trifling import, and every one is at liberty to form 
the beft hypothefis he can for his own latisfaftion ; 
but it muft furely be a very extraordinary and pre. 
pofterous fpecies of incredulity which fliould re- 
jeO: the clear and pofitive evidence of: Chrift's re- 
furreftion, becaufe the hiftory of Balaam and his 

aft 
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afe may perhaps reft upon flender and dubious 
authority. 4thly, It is objefted, " that probable 
evidence only is or can be offered by the advocates 
of (^hriftianity in its behalf. Now it might, fay thefe 
objeftors, be reafonably prefumed, that a divine re- 
velation would be attended with demonftrative and 
irrefiftible evidence of its divine authority ; fuch 
as fhould flafh convidion on the mod obflinate and 
obdurate hearts; nor has this religion been in 
fad produdive of thofe beneficial effefts which 
might be expefted from a genuine revelation of 
the Divine will/' That Chriftianity might have 
been accompanied by fuch irrefiftible evidence as 
would have compelled convi£tion, cannot be doubt- 
ed ; but that fuch an high degree of evidence was 
reafonably to be expefted, I utterly deny ; accord- 
ing to the obvious analogy of nature, nothing more 
than probability could be hoped for, or perhaps 
rationally defired. Man is fo formed as to aft on 
probabilities in all cafes which concern his prefent 
or future happinefs 2 to afcertain the comparative 
importance of thefe probabilities, and to frame our 
conduft agreably to the views we entertain of that 
importance, is the perfeftion of human wifdom. 
He who waits for demonftration where probability 
only is attainable, is chargeable with the abfurdity 
attributed to the countryman waiting on the river's 
banks : He remains for ever inaftive, in expefta- 
tion of that which will never be ; the tide of time 
fliall roll on, but never Ihall any one in this ftate 
of trial and probation be indulged on any fubjeft 

relative 
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relative to man's duty or happinefe, with evidence 
of fuch kind or degree as {ball preclude him from 
the £uU exerciie of his rational and inteUe&nai 
powers ; and by an impartial and diligmt esmr^ion 
of th^fe powers, the evidence aitt^nding Chriftianity 
viU quickly appear to be fuificicsntly probable to 
jatisfy the underftanding and to influence the coni» 
dnSt ; and though we fhould be ultimately mif» 
tak^n, WQ may in thi^ cafe, if i» aay^ »lopt the 
€3q)reflion of the Pbet, and fay, in our vindication^ 

" 1% had been vicious to have miftrufte^.*' 
As to the plea that Chriiliamty has not been pro- 
duftive of thofe fignal benefits which might have 
been expeded from a divine revelation,, it is eno^gh 
to reply, that expe^tion is vague and indefinife^ 
The faft is» that the Chriftian religion, greatly a^ it 
ha$ been corrupted, has produced a mighty nsfovma* 
tion of morals in the world. We fee plainly that it 
is in a ftate of progreflion^ and in proportion aa it 
i§ better underflood^ and more generally di&rfed, 
its eSefts will be more happy and beneficial. In 
tbi§ enlightened age and country a Chriftian of very 
moderate attainments in virtue would be ftuDcked 
at thq recital of the enormo us vices which were 
alpfioft univerfally prevalent in the ages of anti- 
qgky. The heaibens,. as ia well known^ attribut-r 
ed the grolleft crimes and immoralities even to 
their deities ; how then could k be ex^aefted that 
they thejnfelves Ihould abftain from the practice 
of them. Our Saviour compares the Gofpel to a 
fewU feed, which beipg eaft into the earth, at* length 
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becomes a tall and fpreading tree, fo that birds feck 
for fhelter in the branches of it ; this prophetical 
defcription will no doubt in due time be realized 3 
<* The leaves of the tree are deftined for the healing 
of the nations :'* In the mean time we have no right 
to complain of the flaw and gradual progre^ of 
thi» gfand fcheme of reformation, nor have we any 
more raafon to exped a clear folution of this dif^ 
ficulty. Why does not Chriftianity afford an 
immediate and comiplete remedy for moral evil i 
than of the ftill greater difficulty. Why was evU 
itfelf introduced into the univerfe ? 

5thly, It is faid, ^ that if the miracles of Chrift 
y^re real 'miracles, it is not poffible that any de« 
gree of incredulity or prejudice could have re« 
fifted the fopce of them, but an immediate con* 
verikm of the Jewiih nation, and in a flKurt time 
of the whole Gentile world, mud have been the 
ii\evitable confequence of fuch an aftoniihing ex* 
ertion of divine pow^r.'^ But I cannot be^ 
thinking that this. oJojedion arguea eith^ great 
ignorance of buoian nature, or of the a£hial 
fta^ of things at the time of Chrift^s appear-r 
aaee. It ia not eafy for us to form an idea of 
the piodigioua fhock which the principles of the 
Chriftian religion gave to all the preconcdved opi-^ 
liions and piejudscos of the Jewa. That the MeiHah, 
dieb kmg expected prince and Saviour, fhould 
at laft appear . in circmnflances fo mean, obfcure, 
and indigent ; that the great Deliverer, ib magnifi* 
Ceatty de&ribed by l^ prophets of old, fliould l)e 

no 
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no other than Jefus of Nazareth, the carpenters 
fon ; that the kingdom he came to eftablifli Ihould 
be not of this world, but of a wholly fpiritual 
nature ; that thebenefits and privileges of it, Ihould 
not be confined to God's peculiar people, but ex- 
tended to the Gentile nations ; that a few illiterate 
fifhermen fhould be feleded as the friends and 
followers of the Meffiah, and employed as the great 
inftniments of diffufing his religion, to the exclu- 
fion of the learned, the noble, and the mighty of 
the land ; that after being expofed to every fpecies 
of indignity and perfecution in the fliort courfe of 
his life, he fliould fuffer a painful and ignominious 
death upon the crofs ; thefe were things utterly 
irreconcileable with the opinions which were moft 
deeply rooted in their minds. They were a rock 
of oflFence, which even the evidence of miracles 
therafelves was unable to remove. " He pretend- 
ed to fave others, but himfelf he cannot fave ;'* 
this was in their apprehenfion an argument of the 
mod: dear and convincing nature. They rather 
chofe to afcribe thofe fupernatural works, the re- 
ality of which they could not deny, to the agency of 
Beelzebub, than to that of the Spirit of God; and 
let any one duly refleft upon the aftonifliing and in- 
vincible force of human prejudices, and he will, I 
think, be convinced, that at this very day miracles, 
fimilar to thofe of Chrift, would be found equally 
infufEcient to break the fhackles of Mahometan 
delufion and Popifli fuperftition. I make not the 
leaft queftipn, but that a man who fhould openly 
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maintain at Conftantinople thiit Mahomet was 
a blafphemous impoftor, would be impaled ; or at 
Madrid, that tranfubftantiation was an impious ab- 
furdity, would be brought to the flake, though 
they were able to eftablifh their affertions even by 
an appeal to miracles ; whatever amazement might 
be excited, fuch a man would certainly upon the 
whole be regarded by the bulk of the people as a 
faife prophet. It appears that for a time the mi- 
racles pretended to be wrought at the tomb of the 
Abbe Paris gained confiderable credit in fo en- 
lightened a country as France, but I never heard 
of a fingle Molinift who was converted to Janfe- 
nifm in confequence of them. What I have faid 
refpefting the Jews may eafily be feen to apply 
with ftill greater force to the Gentiles, whofe pre- 
judices, though totally different, were doubtlefs 
equally flrong ; and if the Jews were not to be 
convinced though one rofe from the dead, it can- 
not be fuppofed that the Gentiles would be more 
inclined to liflen to evidence which came ta 
them with diminifhed force ; and as it is well 
known that the Jews were regarded with con- 
tempt by the Greeks and Romans as a cre- 
dulous and bigotted nation, it may reafonably 
be prefumed, that the firfl account of a new 
religion, fupported by miracles, which obtained 
fo little credit in Judea itfelf, would be treated 
with the highefl. difdain and derifion by the 
learned heathens, and would be rejefted without 
hefitation or examination. 

6thly, 
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tftbly^ "thelre i^ om oh}e&i6ti m^-e^ ^tid h 
U the only one I can revolted, which feeriis to 
have any confidefahl^ eklm to notice. " Ho# 
can that revelation, n is &id) be of divine autho- 
rity, which i» not perfeSiy conflftent vdith it* 
fclf ? Now it ift eafy to pdint out ^ vafiety of 
inconfiftencies, both with tefpeft to fafits and t^* 
foningSy in thofe books Which compofe the canoti 
of feripture^ and in which only the Ghfiftiari 
f eKgion is contained ?'* This objeSidh is founded 
upon a very erroneous notion, which has beeft ^nd 
ftin is too much countenanced by the pf bfeflfots of 
Chriftianity thcmfdves, who in gen^rafl tnaliiitaiil 
that the facred writings wej^e cottipbfed vtnAet thi 
immediate inffuence of divine infpif ation ; a no^ 
tJ6n highly improbable in itfelf, plainfy C6htt2tty 
f & the gtoeral tenor of fcriptutCi and wholly dt^fti- 
ttltd of proof, excepting fif ch as may be derived 
fr6ih a grofs perVei'fiort 6{ a few detached paf- 
fzlgesj. Trtie Apoftlcs and Evangdifts never pre- 
tdndedj Hke the great impoftor Mahdttidf, that theit 
writings were diftited by the Angel 6abrid, of 
^Ht Wged the perfeSioii of their own compofi- 
fl^s, a^ a dedflVe pr^bfbf the atithentidfy of the 
Chriftian IreKgion. They wete indeed witnelTes faith- 
ful and ttniy then of fttiSt integrity ,^ who had the 
beft op^ytiinity of being inforifted of the IdsKling 
fofts whi^h they affef ted, and" who Were ufttfef ho 
conceivable temp^aSon to wifh to inipofe a vile 
sUld incr^ble faUl^bood^ Upon the Woi^M, and meA 
who were of all others leslft Ufcely to fuceeed in fo 

abfurd 
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abfurd afi attempt; but the teftimony tbey gave to 
the truth of Chriftianhy was to all intents a human 
teftimoay, eftablifhed indeed by miracles and pro- 
phecies, but by no means exempt from thofe ve- 
nial errors which accompany every thing huihan. 
Were I even convinced, that in a decree promul- 
gated by the joint authority of the twelve Apoftk»» 
convened in general council, there were contained 
any article which demonftrated that they were not 
entirely emancipated from Jewilh weaknefs and pre- 
judice j were it clearly proved, that the reafon- 
ings of St.Paul, or St.Peter, were fometimes ii^u- 
five, or that the faQ:s reported by St. Luke, or St. 
Matthew, were in fome points inaccurately dated, 
I fliould ftill believe, with exadly the fame degree 
of confidence, that Chrift was declared to be the 
Son of God with power, by his refurredion from 
the dead, and that he will come again to judge 
the world in righteoufnefs : " But if an entirp 
and implicit dependance is not to be placed on 
every part of holy writ, where fhall we draw 
the line? If a habit of fcepticifm is indulged, 
where fhall we ftop ?** Such is the language oF 
weaknefs and timidity* But it may be aiked, what 
neceffity is there for drawing a precife line or 
boundary in this cafe, or what pretence is there 
for requiring a degree of precifion on this fubjeft, 
which moral fubjeds in general and the very na- 
ture of moral evidence do not admit ? — Let every 
man ufe that portion of reafon and underftanding 
which God hath given him, for the purpofe of 
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inveftigating the evidence and the principles of 
Chriftianity, and let him determine for himfelf, 
after a cool and impartial deliberation, \f^hat this 
religion teaches, and upon what authority it (lands. 
Let not the apprehenfion or reproach of fcepticifm 
alarm or deter him from the moft perfed free- 
dom of enquiry ; for that inveftigation which does 
not originate in doubt, can never terminate in 
rational convidion. 
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ESSAY VI. 

0« Hereditary Succession* 

AT the firft view, it muft be acknowledged 
that the idea of hereditary fuccejjton appears 
fo whimfical, and eren abfurd, that one is tempted 
to wonder how it could have obtained fo decided 
a preference in almoft all civilized countries. In 
an aflFair fo important to the general interefts of 
mankind, as the choice of thofc perfons who arc 
deflined to hold the higheft rank in civil commu- 
nities, and are invefted with fuch powers as the 
ftrongeft political neceflity only could induce an 
enlightened people to intruft to any individuals^ 
is it not contrary to every principle of reafon and 
common fenfe, to lay a greater flrefs upon the 
fmgle and accidental circumftance of birth, than 
upon thofe moral and intelledual qualities which 
have an immediate tendency to fecure the great 
ends of government, the peace, happinefs, and 
profperity of the community ? fuch as genius, wif- 
dom, knowledge, beneficence, or valour— quali- 
ties which muft ever excite the higheft degree of 
efteem and admiration. It would, however, be 
eafy to fliew, and it has in faQ: been repeatedly 
demonftrated, that hereditary fucceifion is attended 
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by advantages which infinitely overbalance the in- 
conveniencies to which it is liable; and that a 
power of elefting the fupreme magiftrate, in what- 
ever hands it might be lodged, muft in all pro- 
bability be produi^ive of fuch a degree of political 
animofity, diforder, and confufion, that the pof- 
feflion of fuch a privilege would be a great and 
real misfortune. In this country, at lead, this 
truth is fo generally acknowledged, that it would 
be very fuperfluous to enter into a formal difcuf- 
£on of it. Perhaps, amongfl; all the political 
zealots with which this kingdom abounds in thefe 
days of innovation and reformation, there is not 
one who would wifh to extend our liberties by 
converting this ancient hereditary monarchy into 
an eleftive one. But there is .another queftion 
relative to this fubjeck, of much lefs confequcnce 
indeed, which may not, perhaps, be fo eafily 
^ folved, or the folution of which, at leaft, may not 
ufford fuch univerfal fatisfaftion. It is this : Whe- 
ther the order of fucceflion eftabliflied in this 
monarchy^ is that which is in itfelf moft eli- 
gible; or, in other words, that which is nvoft: 
iifcely to preferve the public peace and tranquillity? 
I do not befitate to confefs, that in my opinion it 
is not ; and this opinion I ihall endeavour to fup- 
port, by fuch confiderations as have occurred to 
me when I have chanced to- turn my thoughts to 
ihis fubjefl:. 

It is well known how ftrongly the French na- 
tion is attached to their famous Salique law, which 
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IS tiniverfally regarded as a fundamental law of 
the monarchy : and, though it hais been the acci- 
dental occafion of the greateft misfortunes which 
that kingdom has ever experienced, it appears 
founded on the beft and foundeft principles of 
legiflative policy. The prepofterous pretenfions 
of Edward III. to the crown of France, evidently 
laid the foundation of that rancourous animofity 
which has fo long fubfifted, and which ftill fub- 
iifts, between the two countries of England and 
France, and which has been the fource of infinite 
mifery to both. I do not fcruple to ftile them 
prepofterous, becaufe, whether the validity of the 
Salique law was or was not admitted, they were 
equally oppofite to the moft obvious didates of 
juftice and equity. There was indeed no colour- 
able pretext to objed to the validity of a law which 
had all the force human fanftions can give; 
but, on the fuppofition that the objeftions urged 
by Edward were well founded, it is plain that the 
right of fucceffion devolved on Charles, King of 
Navarre, who was defcended from a daughter of 
Lewift Hutin, whereas Edward was fon of Ifabella, 
fifter to that monarch. It has been obferved, and 
.1 think not very fuperftitioufly, that great national 
crimes have commonly been followed by great 
natioiiial puniihments, and fometimes by fuch as have 
borne a lignal analogy to the nature of the oft'ence ; 
.and it may be remarked, that the bloody wars 
occafioned by the claims fo unwarrantably ad- 
vanced by Edward III. to the crown of France, 
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and which, contrary to every principle of policy 
as well as juftice, was fox* a feries of years coun- 
tenanced and fupported by the parliament and 
people of England, had fcarcely fubfided, when 
the flames of civil difcord were kindled in this 
country, and fpread with wonderful rapidity, in 
confequence of the abfurd prejudices generally en- 
tertained with refpeck to this very point, I mean 
the right of fucceflion ; which prejudices origin 
nated in, or at leaft were ftrongly confirmed by, 
the great ftrefs which the nation had been ac- 
cuftomed to place on pretenfions tranfmitted 
through a fimilar medium ; and thefe flames were 
not finally extinguiflied till the laft male defcendant 
of the numerous^ family of Edward III. had fallen 
a viftim to the conteft, and the whole houfe, and 
the very name of Plantagenet, was for crer anni- 
hilated. In order to illuftrate thefe obfervations^ 
it muft be remembered, that the heroic Prince of 
Wales, fo well known in hiflory by the appella-r 
tion of Edward the Black Prince, unfortunately 
for the nation, died fome years previous to his 
father, and left an only fon, afterward Richard II. 
who inherited neither the virtues nor talents of his 
famous progenitors. By a feries of odious and arbi- 
trary afts he excited the indignation and refentment 
of the nation to fuch a degree, that when Henry 
Duke of Lancafter, afterwards King Henry IV. 
returned from exile to claim his paternal inherit- 
ance, which had been wrefted from him by regal 
violence, Richard found himfelf fuddenly deferted 
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l)y all defcriptions of perfons, who crowded, as it 
were in emulation of each other, to the ftandard of 
his adverfary. In c;onfequence of which, he wa$ 
ibon reduced to the fatal neceflity of confenting to 
his own depofition, and in a full and free parlia- 
ment the crown was unanimoufly conferred upon 
the Duke of Lancafter, as a reward due to his 
patriotifm and valour; and it was quietly tranf- 
mitted to his fon, the vidorious Henry V. ; at 
whofe death it was placed, without oppolition, 
upon the head of his infant heir, Henry VI. who 
peaceably enjoyed it for more than thirty years. 
Might it not then reafonably be imagined, that an 
uninterrupted poffeffion of half a century would 
have fufBced to have given firmnefs and liability 
to a title originally founded on parliamentary 
authority, and confirmed by the univerfal and joy- 
ful acquiefcence of the nation? on the contrary, 
however, the title of the reigning family was in 
faft fuppofed to be fo palpably defeftive, that a 
growing diflatisfaftion feems to have pervaded the 
minds of all ranks of perfons ; and when Richard 
Duke of York openly avowed his refolution *^ to 
pluck the crown from feeble Henry's head," he 
found the nation very generally difpofed to favour 
and fupport his pretenfions ; and, during the long 
civil contefts which fucceeded, the aflfeftions of the 
nation, appeared invariably attached to the Houfe 
of York, which gained^ and in the perfon of Ed- 
ward IV. maintained, firm poffeffion of the crown 
for many years, and nothing lefs than the com- 
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plicated guilt of Richard III. could have paved 
the way for the reftoration of the Houfe of Lam 
carter ; and it is even probable that Henry VIL 
though a prince of great abilities, could not long 
have retained poffeflion, had he not fo far conde- 
fcended to the prejudices of the nation as to unite 
the two families by a marriage with Elizabeth, 
eldeft daughter of Edward IV, and, according to 
the maxims of fucceflion adopted by the nation in 
general, undoubted heirefs of the Houfe of York. 
Thefe maxim^s, or prejudices, as I think they 
ought rather to be ftiled, feem, I fay, to have 
originated in the abfurd predileftion which the 
Englifh nation entertained in favour of the title of 
the Kings of England to the Crown of France j 
and there was, indeed, a manifeft incortfiftency in 
claiming the Crown of France by virtue of a de- 
fcent from the* female line, whilft the Crown of 
England was held by the Princes of the Houfe of 
Lancafter, to the exclufion of the female line, for 
parliamentary authority was in thofe ages thought 
by much too flight a foundation for a claim of 
fuch magnitude to reft upon, not to mention that 
the Houfe of Valois could equally plead the autho- 
rity of the General Affembly of Ertates in France. 
There had been no example of a female reign in 
England fince the diflblution of the heptarchy; and 
though Henry 11. fucceeded in right of his mother, 
the En^prefs Maud, it muft be remembered that 
the male branches of the Norman line were totally 
extinQ:: the attachment of the Englifh nation 
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therefore to this order of fucceffion, cannot, I 
think, be traced to any other fource. The Houfe- 
of Lancafter indeed enjoyed an inxportant advan- 
tage over the rival family, as being the undoubted 
cider male branch cxifting of the Royal Houfe o£ 
Plantagenet, being defcended from John of Gaunt,- 
third fon of the common progenitor Edward III. 
The Houfe of York founded their claitns on a de- 
tent from Lionel Duke of Clarence, fecond fon of 
that monarch, whofe only daughter, Philippa, in- 
termarried with Edmund Mortimer Earl of March, 
and by the union of the heirefs of the Houfe of 
March with the heir of Edmund, fourth fon of 
Edward III. created Duke of York, the right of 
iiicceffion, which was fuppofed to inhere in the de- 
fcendants of the Duke of Clarence, was tranfmitted 
to the Houfe of York, the youngeft male branch 
of the Houfe of Plantagenet. The title of the 
Houfe of March had, in the reign of Richard, 
been exprefsly recognized in parliament ; and it is 
rather extraordinary that Henry IV. never at* 
tempted to invalidate this popular claim, by pro- 
curing any formal aft of repeal or renunciation j 
but that jealous and politic prince well knew how 
dangerous it might prove by fuch means to draw 
the attention of the public to a claim which, ac* 
cording to the ideas almoft univerfally prevalent at 
that time, was founded on the taoft obvious and 
unalterable principles of juftice. .He adopted 
therefore another mode of proceeding, perfeftljt 
confonant to that profound fagacrty which diftin^ 
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guiflied every part of his political condud. He 
procured a parliamentary fettlement of the Crown 
on himfelf and his heirs male, which amounted 
to a virtual adoption of the Salique law, in a 
mode leafl obnoxious to the public cenfure, and 
which bade faireft eventually to cxtinguifh the 
claims of the rival family; but this very artful, 
or to give it a more fuitable appellation, this very 
wife meafure, did not prove fuccefsful, 4hT the 
Parliament which had enaded this important law, 
foon found the neceffity of accommodating their 
own ideas, if indeed their ideas ever really coin- 
cided with thofe of the King, to th6 unconquerable 
force of popular prejudice, and of repealing an 
aft which was highly beneficial to the public in 
its tendency, and which laid the beft foundation 
for a permament and durable fettlement. 

In the fucceeding reign, the ridiculous preten- 
fions of Edward HI. which were abfolutely relin- 
quiflied at the Peac^ of Bretigny, were unfortu^ 
nately revived by Henry V. who, in confequence 
of a remarkable concurrence of favourable cif cum* 
(lances, united to his own great talents, had Qearly 
eflFefted the final conqyeft of the French monarchy^ 
but his death unexpeftedly taking place in the 
midit of his triumphs, the fortune of the war was 
fatally rev^rfed, and the Englilh were at length 
difpoffeffed of all their tranfmarine territories, 
Calais ^lone excq>ted. Soon after the termination 
ef this fecond violent and iniquitous attempt to 
deprive the IJoufe of V^^pis of its juft rights, 
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(hat fierce and implacable conteft between the 
two rival houfes commenced, which did not ceafe 
till the Earl of Warwick, laft of the name of 
Plantagenet, had fallen a viftim to the jealous 
and cruel policy of Henry VII. and till, by a 
final union of claims in the perfon of Henry VIII. 
there no longer fubfifted any ground of compe- 
tition^ Since the acceffion of that monarch three 
centuries have nearly elapfed, and throughout that 
long period it muft be acknowledged that no fen- 
fible inconvenience has arifen from adhering to the 
eftabliftied order of fucceffion, but this certainly is 
not to be afcribed to any extraordinary degree of 
political wifdom or forefight, but to a certain 
happy influence, whether natural or providential, 
which feems, with few intervals or exceptions, 
from that time to have difFufed itfelf over almoft 
all the public and national concerns of this coun- 
try ; and a very flight furvey of modern Englifh 
hiftory will fuffice to prove the truth of this 
aflertion. Previous to the divorce of Henry VIII* 
from Catharine of Arragon, the Princefs Mary, 
afterwards Queen, was the undifputed prefumptive 
heirefs of the Englifli Crown, in confequence of 
which the difpofal of her in marriage became a 
matter of the utmoft importance to the nation. 
Overtures on this fubjeft were at different times 
made, both by France and Spain, which were 
happily rejefted, and though, on her acceflion to 
the throne, the. liberties of the kingdom were ex^ 
po|«4 to tl)e moil immi^^nt danger by the ma<* 
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trimonial connefHon fhe then formed with Phi- 
lip IL as fhe fortunately died in a few year^ 
without iffue, the evils which threatened the 
nation were for this time averted. The reign of 
Elizabeth was diftinguifhed by an almoft unin- 
terrupted folicitude in the parliament and people, 
with regard to this fubjeft ; a folicitude which dif- 
played itfelf in applications to the (^een, conti- 
nually repeated, to form fuch a matrimonial union 
as would mod efFeftually fecure the public hap- 
pinefs i and though the Queen firmly and magna- 
nimoufly refifted thefe folicitaticMis, with a view no 
doubt, in the firft place, to maintain her own au- 
thority and independency entire, and in the next, 
eventually to elFefl: an union of the two Britifh 
Crowns, which was apparently a favourite if not a 
primary objeft with that great Princefs, yet in 
fome critical moments of her life, reafons of ftate 
feemed to influence her conduft lefs than motives 
of a very different nature ; and it is certain that 
the Duke of Anjou's accomplifhments made fo 
deep an impreflion on the (^leen's heart, that 
flie relifled with difficulty the importunity with 
which he urged his fuit. The violence of the 
Puke\s fubfequent conduft plainly evinces the 
rifque which muft have been incurred had he met 
with fuccefs, of which indeed the nation at the 
time was fully fenfible. To pafs over forne of the 
fucceeding reigns, it is obvious to remark, that 
if the King and Parliament had not interfered as 
to the difpofal of the two daughters of the Duk^ 
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of iTork, afterwards King James II. the moft 
fatal confequences might have enfued. Even 
pofterior to th^ Aft of Settlemient, it is worthy of 
obfervation, that had oiir late venerable monarch 
died before marriage, the Crown of England 
would have devolved upon Sophia Dorothea, 
(^een of Pruffia, mother of the illuftrious Fre* 
deric, and how the Englifli nation would have 
reliftied fuch a plan of government as thofe great 
political reformers the PrufTiah Huffars might have 
eftabliftied amongft us by this time, it is fcarcely 
worth while to examine. What I mean upon thej 
whole to infer from this flight review of fads is 
this, that it }s a moft dangerous error in politics 
for a country, which like England boafts of a 
conftitution founded upon the bafis of liberty, in 
any circumftances to admit the right of females to 
fucceed to the Crown. It is a matter of fmall 
moment indeed to the inhabitants of France or 
Spain, whether the fceptre remains in the hands 
of a Prince of the Houfe of Bourbon, or whether 
it is fuffered to pafs into another and a foreign fa- 
mily ; as political happinefs amongft them depends 
almoft entirely upon the perfonal difpofition ^nd 
genius of the Monarch, they feem to ftand a nearly 
equal chance of attaining it, whatever family may 
happen to acquire poflfeflion of the throne ; but in 
this kingdom, whofe maxims of policy differ lb 
widely from all others, it is of the utmoft im- 
pprt?ince that the Houfe of Brunfwick (hould 
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continue to fway the Britifli fceptre. The title of 
the Princes of that Houfe to the Crown, refts en- 
tirely upon parliamentary authority. They owe a 
debt of gratitude to the nation at large, which can 
never be obliterated. The ancient royal Houfe of 
Stuart was depofed and banifhed, and a very con- 
fiderable number of Princes, who ftood prior in 
the order of fucceffion, were excluded, in order to 
clear the path to the throne for them. They have 
not fcrupled frequently to exprefs the fenfe they 
entertain of thefe obligations in their public de- 
clarations, and to acknowledge that it is incum- 
bent upon them in return, to maintain the free 
and happy conftitution of this government facred 
and inviolate; and it mufl be allowed, that 
though in the courfe of an adminiftration of near 
eighty years, their conduft in fome inftances 
has juftly been thought liable to exception, yet 
upon the whole, and to fpeak in general terms, 
they have afted in a manner worthy of their pro. 
feffions, and of the diftinguifhed ftations they have 
filled, as placed at the head of the moft powerful 
community of free citizens which, fince the fall 
of the Roman R^epublic, the world has ever 
known. It would be a dangerous experiment, and 
fuch as I believe the heart of ev^ry Englifliman 
would revolt againft, to permit the Crown to be 
transferred to another family, deeply tinftured 
perh^p3 with foreign prejudices and arbitrary 
principli^s, whilft there may be numerous branches 
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fubfifting of the prefent illuftrious race of Princes, 
who born and educated in this country would- 
glory in the nsjme of Bnton. It may be a(ked. 
What probability is there that fuch an event (hould 
ever taie place? I anfwer, the probability is not 
fo diftant or ideal as may be generally imagined, 
confidering the great increafe of the Royal Family 
fmce the acceffion of his prefent Majefty ; for were 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales to take place, 
and were daughters only to arife from fuch mar- 
riage, according to the prefent law of fucceflion 
the eldeft daughter of his Royal Highnefs, in 
whatever part of the world (he might be fettled, or 
to what Prince or priviate fubjeft foever fhe might 
be united, without an exprefs aft of exclufion, 
would become Queen of England. It is eafy to 
imagine a variety of fimilar cafes, by which the 
imperial Crown of thefe realms might be tranf. 
mitted from family to family, as private eftates are 
feen to do every day under the operation of the 
fame general law of inheritance. In order to 
eftablifh an effeftual remedy for this great political 
defeft in our conftitution, I would humbly pro- 
! pofe a revival of the wife and falutary Aft of 
I Henry IV. a new Aft of Settlement, limiting the 
fucceflion of the Crowns of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to the heirs male of his Majefty now reign- 
ing ; and this muft be allowed to be a junfture 
peculiarly favourable to fuch limitation, as it is 
not in any degree probable that the PrincefTes of 
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the Royal Houfe now living can receive any in* 
jury from it ; and he muft be a very fcrupulous 
politician indeed who Ihould found z^n objeftion 
againft a meafure . fo beneficial, upon the lofs 
which may be eventually fuftained in confequence 
of it by perfons yet unborn. Indeed, my recol- 
leftion does not fugged to me any objedlions 
which have even a colour of plaufibility ; but 
as weak arguments are entitled to fome degree 
of regard, when more forcible ones are not to 
be found, it may perhaps be worth while to 
bellow a moment*s attention upon thefe that fol- 
low, which are the beft I am able to frame in 
this cafe. 

I ft. It may be faid, that as the monarchy 
has fubfifted fo long, and flouriflied fo greatly 
under the prefent form, it would be rafli and un* 
advifable to make important innovations upon fpe- 
culative conGderations ; at leaft, as there isi^ no 
iimnediate profpeft of danger, there can be no im- 
mediate necefiity for alteration. In anfwer to this 
vague and general objeftion I do not hefitate ^o 
acknowledge, that the monarchy has long fub- 
fifted and flouriflied, notwithftanding that great 
defeft in its conftitution which I have pointed out ; 
but what then? Are we entitled to infer from 
this acknowledgment that the defeft in cjueftion 
has been produftive of no inconvenience to the 
State ? far from it. We know that the long and 
bloody contefts between the two great riv^l Houfes 
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of York and Lancaller originated from this fource. 
We know that fince the termination of thofe fatal 
divifions, we have at various times, and in divers 
inftances, been expofed to the moil imminent dan- 
ger by an abfurd attachment to the fame anti- 
quated and impolitic maxim. We know that by 
an obftinate adherence to it, the Crown may, in 
the fpace of a very few years, be transferred from 
the prefent Royal Family into the poffefSon of a 
Prince who may be an utter ftranger to our laws^ 
language and conflitution, in which cafe the na- 
tive Princes-of the Houfe of Brunfwick would no 
doubt become the objefts of his perpetual jealoufy, 
hatred and perfecution ; and thefe furely are fuiH- 
cient grounds for adopting a regulation, which ap- 
pears equally favourable to the grandeur of the 
monarch, and the felicity of the people. ** But 
*' there is no immediate danger, therefore no im^ 
" If ediate neceflity." What ! are we to wait till 
the danger becomes imminent, and perhaps irre- 
fiftible, before we attempt to apply the remedy? 
Does the phyfician delay the application of the 
medicine till the very moment that he expefts the 
return of the paroxyfm ? In political as in private 
life the feelings cannot be fet in oppofition to the 
underftanding, without experiencing a very fen- 
fible inconvenience ; if, according to the dilatory 
maxims of thefe cautious politicians, we were to 
abftain from applying a remedy till the danger be- 
came near and prefling, and a bill of exclufion, or 
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fbme meafure equally violent, was tlien to be prd-^ 
pofed, it is evident that the feelings of the people 
would be powerfully interefted in favour of the 
particular individual againft whom that particular 
meal'ure iliould be diredled ; and it would certainly 
be regarded as a fpecies of perfonal injuftice, to 
which the mod important confiderations relative 
to the public welfare would iWarcely be thought to 
give a fufficient fanftion. 

feut, sdly. It may poffibly be objefted by 
fome, that the perpetuation of the royal dignity in 
the fame family muft have a tendency to im- 
prefe upon the minds of the people a fuper- 
ftitious awe and veneration for the perfon of the 
monarch, and ultimately to revive and fofter the 
long exploded notions of indefeafible right, 
paffive obedience, non-refiftance, and that long 
train of abfurdities which feems naturally to flow 
from the idea fo readily embraced by the vulvar, 
that the perfon of the chief magiftrate is in fome 
peculiar fenfe facred and inviolable. I anfwer, 
that though I am difpofed to pay every degree of 
refpeft to an objeftion which appears to arife 
from a jealous attachment to the caufe of liberty, 
this apprehenfion feems to me fo very far fetched 
and fanciful, that it can fcarcely be deemed en- 
titled to a ferious anfwer. Would the objeflor 
really be willing to incur all the inconveniencics 
fo obvioufly refulting from a transfer of the Crown 
to a new and foreign family, for the pofiible ad- 
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vantage of fortifying the minds of the people 
againft Tory prejudices ? If fd, he is a bold fpe- 
culatifl: indeed* But what probability, or poffibility 
I might fay, is there, that arbitrary principles can 
ever become prevalent, whilft this kingdom con* 
tinues under the government of a face of Princes 
who muft neceffarily found their authority upon 
the bafis of civil and religious liberty ? The Re- 
volution is an event which can never be forgotten 
in the annak of Englifh hiftory 5 and as long as the 
memory of it is preferved, fo long muft it be fqlt 
and acknowledged, that the genius of our confti- 
tution is irreconcilably at variance with the fpirit 
of defpotifm* It is well known to be an efta- 
bliflied maxim of our Government, that the King 
can do no wrong ; and a wifer maxim no Go- 
vernment ever adopted* Now, arguing upon the 
orinciples which an over-anxious caution might 
fuggeft, how eafy would it be pompoufly to de- 
claim againft the political abfurdity and dangerous 
tendency of this maxim ! yet we fee that it is re- 
garded as a mere political fiftion, that no incon- 
venience in fact refults from it ; but on the con- 
trary, that it is produdive of very fignal ad- 
vantages. So if an uninterrupted fucceflion of 
princes of the prefent illuftriou$ family were to 
fill the Britilh throne for centuries to come, there 
is no room to apprehend that the doftrine of an 
indefeafible hereditary right would receive the 
leaft countenance from it. Public utility would 
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fufficiently account for the eftablifliment of the 
general law, and where mankind are allowed 
perfefl: freedom of inveftigation, it is impoflible 
that any well-founded rational fentiment, univer- 
fally received, can ever be fuperfeded by an opinion 
at once falfe, abfurd, and ridiculous. 
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On the Connexion between Virtue and Happiness. 

IN onie of the admired difcourfes ptiblifhed fome 
years fince by a celebrated Profeffor of Rhe- 
toric, we meet with the following paffage : " Un- 
juft are our complaints of the promifcuous 
diftribution made by Providence of its favours 
among men ; from fuperficial views fuch com- 
** plaints arife. The diftribution of the goods of 
fortune indeed may often be promifcuous, that 
is, difproportioned to the moral charafters of 
*' men; but the allotment of real happinefs is 
** never fo/' Now I confefs that fuch a view 
and reprefentation of human life as this, appears to 
me no better than a romance ; and I am at a lofs 
to conceive what good purpofe can be anfwered by 
attempting to difguife the real truth, efpecially 
when it lies fo open to every man's experience and 
obfervation. In order to form any juft conclufion, 
the preacher indeed tells us, that " \^e muft have 
a faculty by which we can look into the infide 
of hearts ;'* but as I prefume the learned Profeffor 
does not mean to intimate that he is exclufively 
endowed with any fuch power, J think myfelf at 
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full liberty to argue from the ufual data; antf, 
notwithftanding the peremptory tone of this de- 
cifion, I will venture to affirm, that according to 
the moft accurate obfervations I have been able to 
make on human life, Virtue and Happinefs are 
not infeparabry united ; that when they are found 
fn aftual union, it fefdom happens that the degree 
of Happmefs eiijoyed by any individual bears an 
^xaft proportion to the degree of Virtue he pof- 
fefles ; and in no inftance perhaps is that precifc 
degree of Happinefs the fole and neceffary refult 
of the virtuous principle. It may be thought that 
thefe are very dangerous conceffions^ fuch as tend 
to weaken the intercfts of Virtue, and if generally 
teceived, to difcoutage mankind from the practice 
of it J but I have myfelf no idea that the mterefts 
of Virtue can ever be promoted by deferting the 
interefts of truth, nor do I admit that any truth 
can be filled dangerous, if exhibited in a juft light, 
and in its proper conneftion^ If weak and erro* 
neous arguments are employed to induce men to 
become virtuous, it feems to me a real fervicc 
to the general caufe of Virtue, to expofe the 
fallacy of them, and to ereft her empire upon 
a firm and permanent bafis. A man who enters 
life under a perfuafioa that Virtue and Hap- 
pinefs are' infeparably united, and that Hap- 
pinefs bears a certaia and determinate ratio to 
Virtue, and who farina a refolution erf leading a 
fife of Virtue upon fo narrow and felfiih a prin- 
ciple^ will find the ground upon which he ftands^ 

very 
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very unftable and ffippery ; and when that per- 
fuafion is once fliaken, which will infallibl)P hap* 
pen from a more enlarged acquaintance with the 
world, he muft be in immitient danger of apofta- 
f izing from thofe principles and refolutions upon 
which he propofed to regulate his conduft. In 
attempting to- afcertain the importance of a vir- 
tuous condufit and difpofition, we muft proceed 
upon one of thefe three fuppofitions : — Firft, That 
it is abfolutely certain, mankind are deftined for a 
future ftate of exiftcnce, and tha:t their happinefs 
or mifery in that ftate will bear ari exaft propor- 
tion to die degrees of moral excellence or de- 
pravity to which they have arrived in the prefent 
life. — Secondly, That it h not certain that this 
will, but only probable that this may, be the cafe j 
and the degree of this probability may be infi- 
nitely varied in the apprehenfion of different indi- 
viduals, according to the different light in which 
they may happen to view the ayidences of thi« 
great truth, — Or, Thirdly, That there is no evi- 
dence whatever of a future ftate, and that death 
will certainly put a final period to our exiftence. 
Upon the firft of thefe fuppofitions it would be 
very fuperSuous to multiply arguments to prove 
that it is our higheft intereft to adopt that mode of 
conduft which is beft calculated to fecure our hap- 
pinefs throughout the endlefs duration to which 
we are deftined. On the fecond fuppofition alfo 
it muft be allowed, that extreme folly only can 
poffibly induce any man to deviate from the paths 
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of Virtue, If there only remains a mere proba. 
bilit)Othat by fuch deviation his future and ever, 
lafting interefts may be effentially affefted. Of 
this, therefore, I may fpare myfelf the trouble of 
adducing any formal proof; but upqn the third 
fuppofition, it becomes a very nice and curious 
queftioi^ indeed, how far it is the intereft of a 
man to adhere inviolably, and in all circumftances, 
to the undeviating line, of reftitude. In the ge- 
neral, I think it cannot poffibly be doubted by any 
one, that Virtue is more favourable to Happinefs 
than vice ; but I Ihould r^ard jnyfelf as under- 
taking an arduous talk, if I attempted to perfuadc 
a man whofe views ext^fided no farther than thi$ 
life, that his highefl happinefs depended upon his 
fcrupuloufly conforming to the diftates of a pure 
and perfeQ: morality. I fliould expeft him to re- 
ply, if he fpake tlie language of his heart, " I am 
fenfible that it is my intereft to adhere to Virtue 
in the main, i.,^. fo far a§ my reputation in the 
world is at ftake, fo far as is necefTarv to reftrain 
my paffipns or fenfual indulgences within the 
bounds of nioderation : in a word, I know it is 
my intereft to preferve a found mind in a found 
body ; but ftill there are exceptions to a plan of 
perfect reftitude, which it is alfo my intereft to 
take advantage of: for iuftance, \ hold an office 
of public truft, and I have an opportunity of 
embezzling large fums without the poffibility 
of a difcovery. By my perfonal attraftions, 
I am enabled to captivate the affeftions of 

the 
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the fair, and at once to gratify my vanity and 
amorous inclination. I value myfelf upon my 
fpirit and courage, and fkill in the ufe of weapons^ 
and if honour calls me to the field, and my anta- 
gonift (hould happen to fall, the pleafures of re- 
venge, it muft be owned, are exquifite." I fhould 
be glad to know what reply it would be poffible 
to make to a man who fhould think, talk, and aft 
in this manner; it would evidently be wholly 
fruitlefs, and even ridiculous, to attempt to make 
any impreffion upon him by expatiating upon the 
native beauty and excellence of Virtue ; upon its 
utility in promoting the general interefts of man- 
kind ; and upon the confcious fatisfadion which 
would refult from the love and praftice of it. 
This would be to ufe a language which he could 
not comprehend. The idea of Virtue, abftraftedly 
confidered, for fuch a man, has no charms. The 
advancement of general Happinefs is to him a 
matter of perfeS: indifference, and inftead of a 
confcious fatisfadion in the praftice of Virtue, he 
is confcious only of a fixed and unconquerable 
xeluftance to conform to its diftates. Such a man 
has no relifli for the refined pleafures of the moral 
fenfe, and it cannot be denied that he adds to his 
Happinefs by indulging, to a certain degree at leaft, 
all his vicious propenfities. How is this then con- 
fiftent with the hypothefis, that the allotment of 
Happinefs is never difproportioned to the moral 
charafters of men ? But perhaps it may be faid, 
that this is not a fair ftatement of the cafe, and 
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that all which is meant by recommending Virtue 
as the tme fource of Happinefs ^s, that it will cer- 
tainly be found fo by thofe in whom the moral 
fenfe has been early and diligently cultivated, whofe 
modes of thinking ^nd habits of afting have been 
pre-difpofed from infancy in favour of Virtue, and 
in whom the benevolent aflFeftions flourifh in full 
life and vigour ; and I certainly do not take upon 
me to affirm, that the world affords not any fuch 
examples. I am fenfible, that the faculty of affo- 
ciation is of a nature at once fo powerful and fo 
flexible, that by an early and fkilful direflion of 
it, it is very poffible fuch an ardent and difmter- 
cfted love of Virtue, fuch a noble and animating 
principle of benevolence, may be generated in the 
foul, that, leaving the very idea of a future ftate 
out of the queftion, all the allurements of vice 
united would, to a man actuated by fuch exalted 
fentiments, appear contemptible in comparifon ot 
the pleafures to be derived from Virtue ; but then 
it is evident, from the nature of the cafe, that thi* 
muft be a very rare and lingular inftance, almoft 
amounting to a prodigy ; and that a few fuch ex- 
amples are by no means fufficient to eftablifh the 
truth of the general maxim, that the virtuous are 
happy in proportion to the degree of Virtue they 
poffefs, nor indeed is it neceffarily to be inferred that 
a man fuch as we have in contemplation, who has 
arrived to the higheft degree of perfedion of which 
humanity is capable, muft be therefore eminently 
happy, but only that be would, in confequence of 
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the exquifite delicacy of his moral feelings, incur 
a greater degree of mifery by any occalional devi* 
ation into vice, than by a refolute adherence to 
Virtue, whatever perfonal inconveniences might 
refult from the praftice of it. Indeed, from the 
very nature of Virtue, it is eafy to demonftrate 
that it cannot, in all fituations and circumftances^ 
be the intereft of individuals invariably to adhere 
to it; for the effence of Virtue conlifts in regu- 
lating our conduft by fuch principles as are beft 
calculated to advance the general Happinefe. Now 
as it frequently happens that the Happinefs of the 
individual ftands in direft oppofition to that of the 
public, it is the perfeftion of Virtue in individuals, 
in fuch cafes, to facrifice their own Happinefs to 
that of others ; but if we do not advert to that 
recompence of reward of which a future ftate of 
retribution affords us a profpeft, how can fuch a 
facrifice be rationally expeded, or indeed how 
can it be rationally made? Here then is the 
grand, the remedilefs defed of that fyftem of 
morality which extends not its views beyond 
the prefent life. Self-love and focial are not 
the fame, /. €• are not neceffarily connefted ; 
and this defeft becomes only the more apparent, 
from every attempt to palliate or difguife it, or to 
fubftitute any other principle in the place of that 
juft, folid, and permanent foundation of human 
conduft, a regard to our own true intereft. 

The moft celebrated feft of heathen philofo- 
phers, I mean the Stoics, it is well known, pre- 
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pofteroufly endeavoured to eftablifli a fyllem of 
perfeQ: Virtue upon the bafis of pride. By an in- 
flexible adherence to her moft rigorous didates, 
they boafted, that they not only acquired an 
elevation of mind far fuperior to the bafe and 
ignoble vulgar, for virhom they did not pretend 
that this fyllem was calculated j but that they 
were raifed to an equality with the Gods them- 
felves. They even afferted, that Virtue was not 
only the chief good, which their rivals, the Peri- 
patetics, were content to maintain ; but that it was 
the fole good; and that the truly virtuous man 
muft neceflarily be fupremely happy in the enjoy- 
ment of that good in all poffible fituations and 
circumftances, even whilft aftually burning in the 
brazen bull of Phalaris. But philofophers of mo- 
dern times, to do them juftice, are not chargeable 
with any fuch excefs of virtuous extravagance. 
Mr, Hume, who throughout his Treatife on Morals 
argues upon the fuppofition, that the prefent life 
includes the whole of our exiftence, is extremely 
embarrafled with this difficulty ; he cannot indeed 
avoid touching upon it, but he takes care to do it 
as gently and cautioufly as poffible. It is remark- 
able, that, like the faffiionable preachers of the 
prefent day, he paints Virtue in the moft charm- 
ing colours, " Nothing appears,'* to ufe his own 
language, " but gentlenefs, humanity, benefi- 
cence, affability. She talks not of ufelefs aufte- 
rity and rigours, fuffering and felf-denial : flie 
*^ declares that her fole purpofe is to make her 
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•* votaries, and all mankind, during every inftant 
^ of their exiftence, if poffible, cheerful and 
*' happy ; nor does flie ever willingly part with any 
*' pleafure, but in hopes of ample compenfation 
** in fome other period of their lives. The folc 
** trouble which flie demands is, that of juft cal- 
^* culation, and a fteady preference of the greater 
*' happinefs." This is a moft pleafing pifture of 
Virtue, and who, without reluftance, can difpute 
the juftnefs of the refemblance ; — ^it is however, like 
moft other portraits of great artifts, a flattering 
Hkenefs. Truth and falfehood are irideed fo art- 
fully blended in this defcription, that fome degree 
of attention is neceflary in order to feparate them. 
^* The fole trouble which Virtue demands is, that of 
juft calculation ;" but upon what data is this calcu- 
lation to be founded ? Upon the fuppofition of a 
future ftate ? Then Virtue ceafes to be that fmif- 
ing, gay and enchanting goddefs defcribed by 
Mr. H. She aflumes another countenance, not 
indeed deftitute of beauty, but of a fevere and 
^wful kind j bf^r deportment is martial, and her 
^r majeftic ; not a Venus, but a Minerva, armed 
with helmef, fpear, s^nd ihield. In plain language, 
we c^not becoine really and truly virtuous at fo 
cheap ^ rate as fucb flattering xeprefentations 
would feem tq indicate. It requires great faith, 
great fortitude?, great refolution, and, iiowever 
unpleafant the words may found in our ears, great 
buffering and felf-denial, to attain to any very fupe- 
rior degrees of Yirtu§, Th? grand maxim which 
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ve are invariably to keep in view is, that we artf 
abfolutely prohibited to gratify, in a fingle in- 
ftance, our own interefts, paffions, or inclinations^ 
whenever they are in the remoteft degree repug- 
nant to the general happinefs ^ and, on the other 
hand, that it is incumbent upon us, by all poffible 
means, to promote the general welfare, and even 
to facrifice eafe, fame, fortune, and life itfelf, 
whenever they come in competition with thde far 
fuperior confiderations to which Virtue exafts an 
abfolute and unreferved fubmilfion. But the virtue 
which Mr. H. means to recommend, is of a very 
different complexion*^t is, indeed, but another 
word for pleafure : for according to his principfes 
of calculation, it is fufBcient to ftrike a balancA 
here, and to give the' preference to that mode of 
conduft which j[hall be produftive of the greateft 
fum of happinefs to each individual in this world; 
for he is equally ready ^ith Macbeth " to jumj^ 
** the life to come." He is, it mufl be owned, 
well enough inclined to p6riua<te his readers, that 
the perfonal happinefe of each individual coincided 
with the general' happinefs of mankind : but as 
this is a delicate point, he doe^ tot chufe to expa^ 
tiate at large upon it ; though- a little to pre-fen^e 
appearances, as he cannot wholly avoid' taking 
notice of the o^je&ion, he thinks it neceffary to 
give usta fort of anfwer, but one fo trifling, evai- 
five, and unfatisfaftory, as niuft ferve to corrdbot- 
rate and enforce this formidable objeftion, inflead 
of tending in any degree to alleviate the weight of 
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it. ^* If,'' fays he, " a fenfible knave alledge, that 
though, as a general rule, it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that honefty is the beft policy ; yet it i« 
^^ a rule liable to many exceptions ; and he muft 
** be allowed to conduft himfelf with moft wifdcmi, 
*' who obferves the general rule, and takes ad* 
vantage of all the exceptions. If a man thinks 
that this reafoning much requires an anfwer, it 
will be a little difficult to find any which will to 
him appear fatisfaftory and convincing : if his 
heart rebel not againft fuch pernicious maxims, 
if he feels no reluftance to the thoughts of vil* 
lainy or bafenefe, he has indeed loft a confider- 
able motive to virtue, and we may exped that 
his pradice will be anfwerable to his fpecula* 
'' tions.'* Now I acknowledge, without a blufli, 
that I am one of thofe who think this reafoning 
very much requires an anfwer; and yet I hope 
my heart rebels againft fuch pernicious maxims as 
ftrongly as Mr. Hume's : but furely the proper 
queftion in this cafe is, not in what manner the 
feelings of men educated in ftrift habits of Virtue 
would prompt them to aQ ? but, whether the objec* 
jtion is really well founded, and what influence a 
fyftem of morals liable to fuch an objeSion would 
produce upon the fum of human life and happi- 
nefs ? Mr. H. feems to admit the objeftion to be, 
ftriftly fpeaking, unanfwerable ; but endeavours 
to raife a feeble barrier in fupport of Virtue, by 
oppofmg to its attacks certain mental feelings and 
affociations which are known to be accidentai, 
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Variable, and faditious. *' Thofe who are defti^ 
*^ tute of thefe feelings/* fays he, *' have un- 
•^ doubtedly loft a confiderable motive to Virtue/^ 
This is too true ; — ^but then. Sir, I maintain, that 
they ftand the more in need of fome other motivd 
lefs flexible in its nature, and more general in it^ 
operation ;— but this the philofophy of Mr. Hume 
does not fupply* Upon his principles, Virtue 
muft depend upon Honour for her very exiftence. 
Honour is indeed " a facred tie, the noble mind's 
*' diftinguifhing perfeftion!'' but if we imagine 
that mankind will ever be greatly or generally in- 
fluenced by a principle fo refined and idealj we in- 
dulge a groundlefs and romantic expeftation. To 
banifti the belief of a future ftate from a fyftem of 
morality, would lead to confequences as dangerous 
and fatal as a total abolition of penal laws would 
produce in the framing, or new modelling, a plan 
of civil polity. And if a man prefumed to hint 
his apprehenfions, that the interefts of Virtue might 
fuffer in confequence of fuch general abolition or 
exclufion, would it be deemed very fatisfaftory 
for a moral philofopher, as he might pleafe to ftile 
himfelf, to ftand up and fay, *' That, in his opi* 
'^'nion, the native charms of Virtue were fuch, 
*' that flie needed not the addition of legal fane- 
*' tions ; — ^that if any perfons had been influenced 
by thofe fanftions, they had, indeed, loft a con* 
fiderable motive to Virtue, and we might expeft 
that their praftice would correfpond with their 
fpeculations j but that men of ingenuous minds 
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** had an antipathy to vice too ftrong to be coun- 
terbalanced by any views of temporal advantage ; 
and if they were not refponfible for their adions 
to God or man, yet peace of mind, confcioufnefs 
of integrity, and a fatisfaftory review of their 
" own conduft, were circumftances very requifite 
to happinefs, and would be cheriihed and culti- 
vated by all who felt the importance of them*.'* 
Notwithftanding this fine harangue, I am inclined 
to think that the neceflity of reftoring thefe fane- 
tions would foon become apparent, and even the 
philofopher himfelf be compelled to acknowledge 
the neceflity in this, as in many other cafes, of 
making " the lofty head of Speculation bow to 
«' groveling Experience !" 

The narrow limits of a flight EflTay do not per- 
mit me to purfue this interefting inveftigation far- 
ther ; but enough, I hope, has been faid to efl:a- 
blifli, upon a folid foundation, the following con- 
clufions : 

Firfl:,4*is it is a truth which cannot, fo it is a truth 
which needs not, to be concealed or palliated, that 
Virtue is not neceflarily produftive of, or conneded 
with, temporal Happinefs. " Dies dejiciet^^ fays the 
Roman orator, '' Ji velim numerare quibus bonis nud^ 
*' evenerit :nec minus Ji commemorem^ quibus imprabis 
*' optime.^^ To maintain, with the learned Profeflbr 
whom I have already quoted, that we are happy in 
exaO: proportion as we are virtuous, is, in other 
words, to aflert, with the ancient Stoics, that Virtue 

* Vide Hume*8 ElTays, vol, ii, p. 350. 
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is the only good^ r. e. the fole fource of oiir en« 
joyments j— an opinion fo contrary to fad and ex- 
perience, that it is wonderful any man can ferioufly 
attempt to defend it. Are the ple^fures we receive 
from the fenfes to be entirely left out lof the ac- 
count ? Are the pleafures of imagination nothing ? 
Or, do we derive no addition to our happinefs from 
6ur literary and intelleftual piirfuits ? If the moral 
fenfe is carefully cheriflied and cultivated, it is in- 
deed the fource of a very fublime and exalted 
fpecies of enjoyment* On fome occafions, however, 
it is rather the fource of pain than pleafure ; and the 
more virtuous a man is, the larger facrifices of pri- 
vate happinefs he is difpofed to make to the general 
good ; fo that it may well admit of a doubt, if he 
has no future reward in profpeQ:, whether, upon 
the whole, his happinefs would be promoted by an 
undeviating perfeverahce in a courfe of the moft 
perfefl: Virtue to which a human beii^ can attain^ 
It fhould feem that Virtue of a lower ftandard, and 
mixed with a confiderable portion of alloy, is 
better calculated for the purpofes of this world 
merely. We fee it pafTes every where current, 
and the acquifitiofi of it is by no means difficult. 
To fpeak without a figure, I affert, that whatever we 
toay fuppofe refpeding a few fublimer fpirits, the 
bulk of mankind, I mean thofe who are deftitute 
cf the finer feelings of Virtue, would certainly, in 
many inftances, add to their temporal happinefs 
by deviating from the ftrift line of reftitude j and 
1 affirm, that there is no motive of a moral na- 
ture, 
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ttire, but fuch as a future ftate fumiflies, of fuffi- 
cient force to deter fiich men from the praftice of 
vice. Hope and fear are the two grand fprings 
by which that curious machine, the human mind, 
is aftuated ; and to deprive Virtue of that fupport 
which (he receives from their influence and opera- 
tion, and to fubllitute in their room a fenfe of 
honour, or a love of moral beauty and order, is to 
betray the caufe of Virtue, Secured by the awful 
fandions of religion, the temple of Virtue ftands 
unihaken upon a rock: but thefe, her falfe and 
pretended friends, would fain fubvert that firm 
and folid foundation, and in lieu of it would ere£t 
an houfe for her upon the fand ; but if I may be 
allowed to borrow the language of Scripture, 
*' When the floods come, and the winds blow, and 
beat upon that houfe, it will inevitably fall, 
and great will be the fall of it.** Hence, 
2dly, It is moft unqueftionably certain, that 
religion is of eflential ufe and importance in pro- 
moting the temporal interefts and felicity of man- 
kind. 

Were the belief of a God^ of a providence, and 
of a future ftate baniflied from the world, it is 
evident that morality would ftand on a foundation 
totally different from that on which it now refts. 
We fliould no longer be under an obligation, /. e» 
we fliould no longer have any rational or fuiScient 
inducement to facrifice our own happinefs to that 
of others ;— -every individual would have a feparate 
and detached intereft, which it would, in that 
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cafe, be his higheft wifdom to purfue, howctef 
contrary it might happen ta be to that of his' 
neighbour, or of the public^ A principle of ge-' 
nerofity might indeed deter fome mea from em- 
bracing opportunities of promoting their own hap-* 
pinefs at the expence of others; but generofity 
■^ould be a fe^bk reftraint indeed upon the great 
majority of mankind, who, when the , powerful 
feelings of remorfe and fear were extinguiflied^ 
would be little fcrupulaus in gratifying to the ut-- 
moft extent every paflion and inclinatiofi, however 
depraved and corrupt, which could, in their 
ipprehenfion, conduce to their own perfonal enjoys 
ment ; and the more completely a man could 
diveft himfelf of every virtuous feeling and fym- 
pathetic emotion, the more powerful in faO: woulrf 
be bis inducement, the more k would be his in-- 
tereft, if one may be allowed to ufe an expreffion 
at which the mind revolts, to facnfiGe the happi- 
nefs of others to his avarice, his ambition, or his 
revenge. It mufl however be acknowledged, that 
the evidence which nature affords of the great truths 
of religion, fcarcely amounts to probability : upon- 
that probability, weak as it is, had we no better 
guide, it would neverthelefs be our duty and our wif- 
dom to aft ; but the truth is, that though in fpecula-^ 
tion it is impoffible to deny that fiich a probability 
ought to influence our conduct as much as even a 
certainty, the impreflion made by it is fo weak, 
that it has never been found to produce any gerie- 
Jal or permanent efFeft upon the hearts> aiid lives 
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bf mankind. The human mind is fo conflituted, 
as to (land in need of a fpecies of evidence amount- 
ing much nearer to moral certainty, in order to 
effefl any great praftical purpofe. How invaluable 
an advantao:e then ouo:ht the Chriftian revelation 
to be deemed, which is fo admirr^bly adapted to the 
wants and wiflies of mafi, and v^hich exhibits the 
grand doftrines of religion in a light fo juft and clear; 
which enforces them by fuch folemn and alarming 
fandions ; and which confirms and eftablifhes 
the truth of them by a chain of evidence the mod 
aftonilhing, the moH convincing, the moft ded- 
five. This religion has already produced effefts 
highly favourable to the happinefs of the human 
race ; and thofe who are perfuaded of its divine 
authority, have the firmefl reliance that it fhall 
finally rife triumphant over all oppolition ; and 
that the knowledge and beneficial influence of it 
ihall, at length, cover the face of the whole earth, 
as the waters cover the fea. 
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O'm drovERNMENT a/fd Civii, Liberty, 


Pa r t I. 

AN^ elegant modern writer, to whom the 
world is indebted for a ftriking, and, in 
fome refpefts, a^juft view of the internal evidence 
©f Chriflianity, has been pleafed alfo, in a late 
volume of difqurfitions, to communicate to the 
public his fcntiments on Government and Civil 
Liberty, which, confidering the prefent advanced 
ftate of knowledge relative to thofe topics, are 
really fomewhat extraordinary. He allows that the 
fubjeft has been much hackneyed, but he is in- 
duced to take up his pen, in order to expofe 
and confute thofe " falfe and mifchievous prin- 
*' ciples, which,*' he fays, " have of late been 
*' diffeminated with unufual induftry, and are as 
«^ inconfiflent with common fenfe, as with all hu* 
'' man fociety, and which happily require nothing 
*' more than to be fairly ftated to be refuted.'^ 
Who would not have fuppofed, from this pre- 
face, that attempts had been made to revive 
the exploded fyftem« of Hobbes or Filmer, and 
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fhat Mr. Jinylls, moved with juft indignation 
to fee the fimple and rational principles of Mr. 
Locke again called in queftion, after their autho- 
rity feemed to be finally eftabliflied by a prefcrip- 
tion of almoft a century, had determined to em- 
ploy his eloquence and fagacity in their fupport. 
How great then muft be our aftonilhment, when 
we difcover that the principles which appear to 
Mr. J. fo full of abfurdity and mifchief, and which 
difturb his mind with fuch alarming apprehen- 
fions, are no other than the principles of Mr. Locke 
himfelf, and of his moft diftinguifhed followers ; 
and it is remarkable, that though in the opinion 
of Mr. J. they require no other refutation than to 
be fairly ftated, they have been gradually gaining 
ground, not in England only, but through Europe, 
ever fince Mr. Locke, in confequence of the ever 
memorable revolution, was employed in the very 
aft of refutation referred to by Mr. J. — 
The firft of thefe monftrous pofitions is this; 
Firft, That all men are born equal. Here Mr. J. 
has the candour to make a voluntary conceflion. 
He allows that there is a fenfe in which it may 
be true ; and if it means only, that all men are 
tqually bonty he will not take upon him to dif- 
pute the truth of it ; and it muft indeed be ac- 
knowledged, that if this is all that is meant, it 
does not feem to carry its own refutation along 
with it. Of this, however, Mr. J. is pofitive, 
that in every other fenfe it muft be falfe, for fome 
9Xt bora beautiful and healthy, and fome with 
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bodies diftprtcd aad difeafed; fom^ with mindft 
fraught v/ith the feeds of wifdom and genius^ 
others with thoie of idiotifm ai^d madnefj ; fom© 
are born tp. aifluence ^xi^ honour, others to lai 
bour ^nd poverty. Now how fuch perfons csia be 
{?\,xd, to be born equal, me^ining, no doubt, in th^ 
i^fl^ngea fpecified, Mr. J. defpair§, s^nd I do not 
^pow ^yho would nat difpair of being able to conv 
nrehend. — What a negligent writ^ w^§ Mr. Locke 
not ta s^dvert to thefe cpminon j^nd obvious cafe^ 
gf in^c^u^lity, and tpi content himfelf with rei 
ftr^iwpg hia meaning to one precife idea ; whieh^ 
^s the, greateft geniufes are liable to trifling ovejf-? 
fights, does npt feem to hs^ve occurred to Mr. J, 
but which may fervc a& a falvp for Mr. Inogke^ aii^J 
as a proof that Mr. J. wa,s ^ little too hafty in affert- 
ing, that the propofition would bear no other fenf§ 
than tli^t very ingenious one which he may juftly 
claim the merit pf pointing out. In fliort, I will 
venture to fuppofe, that by aflerting the natural 
equality pfmankin,d,Mr, Locke iiue^ant nothing mor^ 
thag. to iutimate, that all the diftinftipns of. rank 
and power "vj^hicli prevail in civil fociety, are arti- 
ficial, difliiifljiojis ; they are ^^ll founded upon the 
bafis of pubUc utility, and muft invariably be con, 
fidered as fubfervient to that purpofe. Where is the 
mar^ who hg^ a, right to fey, I poflefs inherent authp- 
ri,ty; and what fpecies of authority caja that be which 
he djoea not derive fpoxn the community of which 
bje is a member I sirnd to th^t community he 
flijftft (joi^equ^ntLy Ipe refponfiblsg f9r the juft 
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and proper exercife of it* " But fuppofing/' fays 
Mr. J, " that they were all born equal, would 
this prove what is always intended to he proved 
by it, that they ought always to continue fo ?** 
Here Mr. J* feems to be chargeable with another 
trifling inaccuracy : inftead of always intended, 
|:ruth required him to fay, never intended; and 
this amendment may fuperfede the neceflity of an 
anfwer to the queftion, which he feems to put with 
fome degree of triumph. Mr. Locke certainly never 
meant to infer from the natural equality of man- 
Idnd, that civil and political diftinaions were un- 
lavrful, or unjuft; nor do I recolleft the moft 
idiftant intimation of fuch opinion in the writings 
of any of his difciples with which I happen to be 
acquainted. But Mr. J. perhaps thought, that as 
general rules admit of fome exceptions, Mr. Locke's 
principles, in this inllance at leaft, admitted of a 
better refutation by being unfairly, than even by 
being fairly, ftated. But, 

sdly. Another pofitien, as monftrous as the 
farmer, is, That " all men are born free.'' This, 
■Mr. J. affirms, is fo far from being true, that the 
firft infringement of this liberty is being born at 
all, which is impofed upon them without their con- 
fent, given either by themfelves or their reprefenta- 
tives. Now here I apprehend that this great po* 
litician falls into an error, fimilar to. that which 
mifled him with refpeft to the former pofition; for 
as in that cafe, by all men being born equal, he 
imagined nothing more could be rationally meant 
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than that all men were equally born, fo in thd 
prefent inftance, by all men being born free, he 
feems to underftand that all men are freely bom; 
but though, in the former cafe, he would not take 
upon him to controvert the truth of the propofi-^ 
tion when explained in that fober fenfe which he 
affixed to it, in the latter he ftrenuoufly denies, 
that even in this fenfe the pofition can ferioufly be 
defended, and takes much pains to expofe the 
abfurdity of it. '' How can a man," he exclaims 
with a mixture of difdain and indignation, ** be 
*^ bom free, who, during the firft nine months of 
his ^xiftence, is confined in a dark and fultry 
prifon, debarred from light and air, till at 
length by a habeas corpus brought by the hand 
^^ of fome kind deliverer, he is fet at liberty. And 
what kind of liberty does he then enjoy ? He is 
bound hand and foot, and fed upon bread and 
water for as long a period : he is afterwards placed 
in a ftate of the fev^reft difcipliile, firft under 
^* a nurfe, and then a fchoplmafter, both equally 
^' tyrannical iji their feveral departments : in thiji 
ftate of flavery he continues, till he cpmmejices 
involuntary fubjefk pf fome civil government, 
to whofe authority he muft fubmit, hpwever in- 
genioufly he may difpute her right, or be juftly 
^* hanged , for difobedience j-r-and this is the fum 
*' total of human liberty.*' Now though I have 
undertaken, unworthy as I am, to offer a vindica- 
tion, or an apology at leaft, for Mr. Locke, and 
(bough his fyftem is upon the whole that which I 
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profefs to embrace, yet I do not fcruple to acknow-» 
Jedge in the face of the world, that if Mr. Locke 
^leant to affert, that man, by the conftitution of his 
nature, has a free option v;bether he will be bom 
or not, or that he can be confidered, in any fenfe, 
as a free and independent being during his clofe 
(Confinement in that dark and fultry prifop to which 
Mr. J. alludes, I muft decline offering a fmglq 
fyllable in his defence : and if Mr- Locke was fo ig- 
norant as to fuppofe, that an infant is in a capacity 
to enjoy the free ufe of his limbs for fome months 
after his birth, we mull charitably impute it to 
the misfortune of his being an old batchelor, and of 
courfe but little converfant with children. As for 
nurfes, fchoolmafters, and we may add kings, 
Mr. Locke certainly did not mean to deny that they 
were all tyrants in their feveral departments ; nor 
did he attempt to infinuate, that flogging would 
-not be the probable confequence of refiftance in the 
one cafe, or hanging in the other; — ^nay, he was far 
from denying that thefe punifhments might be even 
juftly difp^nfed;— all that be pretended to fhew was, 
that the authority of the great and of the petty 
tyrant flood upon the fame general foundation : 
that as there was no natural diftinftion between 
the fcholars andLthe fchoolmafter, fo there was jufl; 
as little between the monarch and his fubjefts ;-^ 
as the fchoolmafter was not born with an inherent 
right of flogging, fo the monarch was not born 
with an inherent right of hanging, but that all 
were bom equal and free, i. e^ daat np one man b^d 
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a right to affume a power of controuling, or of 
punifhing another ; but it did not follow, at leaft- 
Mr. Locke did not feem to fufpeft that it followed^ 
from thence, that it was not lawful or expedient 
for the community to inveft certain individuals 
vith different degrees of power, which they would 
be under an indifpenfable obligation^ arifmg from 
the nature of tile truft, to exercife for the benefit 
jmd advantage of the fociety to which they be- 
longed, and to that fociety they muft be ultimately 
refponfibk for the due and faithful execution of it, 
3dly, We now proceed to the difcuffion of 
another ihocking maxim; a principle falfe, mif-^ 
chievous, inconfiftent with common fenfe, and 
fubverfive of all civil fociety, but a very favourite 
maxim notwithftanding with fome well-meaning 
Simple people, who are.fo much in the dark as 
to be totally incapable of difcerning its pernicious 
nature and tendency : it is this : That " all go- 
*' vemment is derived from the people." There 
Is, intked, a fenfe in which Mr. J. admits even 
this maxim to be true, " It is true/' fays he, 
^ that all government is fo far derived from the 
people, that there could be no government if 
there were no people to be governed."* This, 
it muft be owned, is a moft ingenious and happy 
explanation. Haw completely and dexteroufly is 
this pernicious maxim, upon which Mr. Locke, that 
blind guide, raflJy placed fo great ftrefs, diveft- 
ed of its venomous quality ! How unfpeakable are 
the obligations of an author to a fagacious and 
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^ble commentator! According to the new in* 
terpretation of this famous maxim, a monarch de« 
rives bis authority from the people exaftly in the 
fame manner in which a fliepherd derives his power 
from his flock-r-if there were no fubjefts, there 
could be no king — if there were no Iheep, there 
f:ould be no fliepherd. If the admirers of Mr. Locke 
fould fo far lay afide their prejudices, as to acquiefce 
in this interpretation, fo . natural . and eafy, how 
falutary and beneficial would be the confequences ! 
AU animofities and contentions refpefting the theory 
find foundation of Government would be for ever 
precluded; for Hobhes, Filmer, and Mandeville 
themfelves, would not have the effrontery to deny, 
that in this f(?nfe the axiom was unqueftionably 
juft ; befides, the fame and reputation of Mr. Locke 
bimfelf would be greatly advanced by this means ; 
for at prefent his principles feem fomewhat un- 
fafiuonable. His admirers are numerous indeed } 
jbut then UQt many noble, not many mighty, are 
to be found s^mongft them ; when wice, however, 
thofe principles are difcovered to be capable of fo 
liberal an interpretation, kings and princes may 
be expefted to vie with each other in doing honour 
to his memory : we may exped: to fee his works; 
tranflated into the French tongue '' par ordre du 
^' Roi ;** and a ftatue erected for him at Conftan- 
tinople by exprefe. command of the Grand Seignor, 
Bait though I fo clearly difcern, and fo freely 
acknowledge, the immenfe advantages which would 
f ^fult from a general concurrence in this admirable 
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interpretation, I cannot fo far forget myfelf,' and 
the charafter I have affumed as the apologift of Mr, 
Locke, as to admit that the propofition in queftion 
will bear no other fenfe than this. There is a 
fenfe, which I am inclined to believe was the 
fenfe intended by Mr. Locke, and which does not 
appear to me abfolutely incompatible with common 
fenfe, nor, " prima fack^^ at leaft to carry its own 
refutation along with it. All government is de- 
*' rived from the people,'* /. e. all perfons poffeffed 
of civil authority, whatever be the form of govern- 
ment, are to be confidered as holding their offices 
aftually, or virtually, in confequence of the choice 
or eleftion of the people. In other words. Go- 
vernment is a truft delegated from fome particular 
conmiunity to certain individuals, for the general 
good and welfare of that community. It follows, 
that when th^t truft is abufed, the people have a 
right to refume it, and to provide for their own 
fafety in whatever manner they fhall deem moft 
eligible. Now that there is fome plaufibility in this 
account, appears pretty evident, from this con- 
ftd^rajtion : That if this is not the true origin of 
Gov^rfim^jit, it can have no origin at all; for 
to fay that Government derives its origin from 
force, is quite befide the purpofe, Mr. Locke is pro- 
feffedly treating of juft, lawful, and equitable go- 
vernment. If any government choofes to found 
its authority upon force, that government in effeft 
proclaims war againft its own fubjeds; and rci^ 
fiftance from that mpm^nt becomes not only law»- 
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ful, but meritorious. For any government xo 
pretend to derive its authority immediately from 
God, is to add impiety to folly* We know thaiE 
God wills the general happinefs; and Govern- 
ment is no otherwife an ordinance of God, than 
as it is calculated to promote the welfare of man- 
kind ; to plead " a right divine to govern wrong,*' 
is an abfurdity which none can fwallow but 
*' fools as grofs as ignorance made drunk.'* Tor 
refer Government ultimately to God, is the fame 
thing as to refer it to general utility, which is the 
bafis on which Mr. Locke endeavours to fix it* Sub-' 
miflioii to civil as well as parental authority,, is in- 
deed commanded in Scripture, without fpecifying, 
any particular exceptions; certainly not becaufe 
thefe general rules do not admit of exceptions, but 
becaufe common fenfe is fufEcient to point them 
out without the affiftance of an apoftolic canoiu 
Mr. J. contends, however, that " whatever right of 
" controul and refumption the people may poffcfs, 
the exercife of this right is wholly impracticable 
from the very nature 'of Government; for all 
** Government muft confift of the governors, and 
the governed. If the people at large are the 
governors, who fhall be the governed ? All go- 
vernment is power with which fome are in- 
" trufted to controul the aftions of others ; but 
*' how is it poffible that every man fliould have a 
" power to controul the aftions of every man? 
" This would be a form of Government in 
•* which all are governed by all j that is, in other 
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^' words, where there is no government at all.** 
How might it puzzle a plain man to reply to thefe 
elaborate and profound arguments, which feem fo 
dearly to demonftrate that it is abfolutely im-* 
prafticable, in the nature of things, for the people 
to call their governors to account, and ta 
punifli them for mal-adminiftration, if we for- 
tunately had not plain matter of faft to ap- 
peal to in this cafe, and, in imitation of the im- 
mortal ChillingAVorth, who, on a well-known 6c- 
cafion, thought it fufEcient, in anfwer to all that 
his antagonift could urge, to cry orit, '• the Bi^ 
" ble! the Bible! the Bible!" we may, in the 
prefent inftance, content ourfelves with exclaim^ 
ing, " the Revolution! the Revolution! the Re-i 
*^ volution r* 

Mr. J. proceeds to make the following vefy ex- 
traordinary declaration : " I agree with thefe pre^ 
** tended patriots, that the people in every €oun- 
*' try have a right to refift manifeft grievances and 
•' oppreiTions, to change their governors, and 
^^ even their conftitutions, on great alid extraof- 
^' dinairy occafions ; whenever they groan under 
*' the fod of tyranny, they have a right to fhake if 
** off, and form a conftitution more produffive 
^ of liberty.*' Amazing ! Can it be Mr. J. who 
makes thefe affertions ? Why, Sir, Mr.Locke himfetf 
lieVer broached a more falfe, mifchievous and dan-' 
geroiis doftrine Upon the fubjeft of Governitient 
than this. It contains indeed the very effence and 
quinteflence of all that Locke, Molyneux:, JPrieft- 
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ley, and Price, have faid upon this topic. Whc 
could have thought that Mr. J. Ihould be found, 
at laft, to agree with thefe pretended patriots in 
this fundamental article of their political creed. 
It muft be owned, indeed, tl^t Mr. J. feems M 
agree with thefe pretenders to patriotifm in this 
matter better than with himfclf ^ for at no greater 
diflance than a page or two preceding this de- 
tlaration, he peremptorily afferts, " that to fubmit 
^ or be juftly hanged for difobedience is the fum 
^ total of human liberty j that it is utterly £atlfe that 
^ the people have an inherent right of refuming the 
^ Government, in cafe of oppreffion, and that the 
" exercife of this right, if they had anyjuft claim tcr 
•* it, is wholly imprafticable.*^ Sq that, upon the 
whole, we fee that it is the deliberate opinion of 
Mr. J. with which he has judged it proper to ac- 
quaint the whole v/orld, that the people poffefs at- 
right which they have no right to poffefs, and 
that they may lawfully and properly exercife a 
power which they have no power to exercife. The 
obfervations alfo which Mr. J. makes upon the- 
(fefimtion of the term people^ are very fagacious, 
and he animadverts with the moft juft and pointed 
feverity upon thofe men who audaeioufly affert, 
*'' That the peers of the realm, the reprefentative* 
** of the nation, the paftors of the church, the 
** fages of the law, and the whole body of ma^ 
*^ giftrates, do not come within the meaning of 
" the term : men who think that Solons and Ly- 
^ curgufes are to be. found only in tin-mines or 
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*' coal-pits ;" who defcend into the bowels of the^ 
earth, not in fearch of wealth it feems, but of 
wifdom, and who have the prefumption to imagine, 
with Polonius, that they ^' can find where truth 
" ia hid, though it were hid indeed within the 
*' centre.** *' Thefe are not the men,'* fays Mr^ 
J. very cautioufly and prudently, *' whom I fhould 
*^ chufe to truft with unlimited power ;** and, for 
my part, I cannot but think them the more dan- 
gerous, on account of the aftonifliing fecrecy with 
which they diffeminate. their fentiments, and carry 
on their defigns ; infomuch, that I really did not 
know, or even fufpeft, that there were any fuch 
men in exiftence, till I was informed of them by 
Mr. J. : happy for us that his warning voice has 
founded in our ears j " Let no fuch men be 
" trufted." It is now high time to pafs on to 
the Fourth Propofition, which Mr. J. undertakes 
to confute, and which alfo^ when fairly ftated, as 
he affirms, confutes itfelf: The propofition is 
this: 

4thly, That all Government is a compaA be- 
tween the governors and the governed^ Now 
it may be remarked, that as all the pofitions 
which Mr. J. has undertaken to confute, confute 
themfelves when fairly ftated, it would not have 
been good policy, by any means, \n Mr. J. to aim 
at making a fair ftatemcnt of them, which would 
of courfe leave nothing for him to do, he therefore 
indulges himfelf in a fort of liberty not unufual 
amongft authors of very high reputation : I mean 
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a liberty of mifreprefentation, by whidi con« 
trivance he has acquired abundant fcope for inge« 
nious ridicule, as well as ferious argument. Thus 
in the prefent cafe we may obferve, that Mr. J. 
affefts to confider Locke, and the reft of the pre- 
tended patriots whofe principles he oppofes, as 
maintaining, that at fome remote period a formal 
agreement was actually entered into by the two 
contrading parties, by which the latter gave up 
part of their natural independence, in exchange for 
protection granted by the former ; without which 
voluntary furrender no one man, or body of men^ 
could have a right to control the adions of ano* 
ther ; ^^ but all this, fays he, is a ridiculous fi6tion» 
i2>tended only to fubvert all government, and let 
mankind loofe to prey upon each other/' Mr. J, 
beft knows what purpofe this ridiculous filion 
was intended to anfwer, for he is indifputably en- 
titled to the honour of the invention. Thofe pre- 
tenders to patriotifin who inculcate the doftrine 
of a political compact, mean by it nothing more, 
than that the relative fituation of the governors and 
governed in every civil community neceflarily par- 
takes of the nature of a compad« There is an 
original, a virtual, an implied compa£k, fubllfting 
i)etween the two parties, and which muft ever 
continue to fubiift. The two grand conditions of 
this compafi, and which conftitute the recipro- 
cality of it, are, on the one fide prote&ion, and on 
the other obedience. It is from the very nature 
pi the cafe as eflentially binding on the two parties 
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ds if it had beefi executed with all the formalitiel 
6{ an agreement between two individuals* Obe- 
dience can never be due where protedion is prc-» 
vioufly withdrawn ; neither can proteftion be dud 
where obedience is caufelefsly withheld^ •* But/* 
fays Mr. J* " compaffc is repugnant to the very 
** nature of Government, whole eifelice is com* 
^* pulfion, and which originates always from ne- 
•' ceffity, and never from choi<:e or compaft j and 
^ it is the moll egregious abfurdlty to reafon from 
♦^ the fuppofcd rights of mankind in an imaginary 
^* Hate of nature i a ftate the moft unnatural, bc- 
** caufe in fuch a ftate they never did or can fub* 
" lift, or were ever deligiied f&t/' Now I confefs, 
with great deference to the judgment of this pto-* 
found ftatefman aiid politician, that in my fimple 
^pprehenlion, compaft is fo far from being re- 
pugnant to the nature of Government, that it is 
effential to the idea of an equitable and legitimate 
Government. If the effence of Governtnent is com* 
pulfion, I Ihould be glad to know in what the 
effence of tyranny confiftsr : That a certain degree' 
■ef compullion muft be'exetcifedby every Govem- 
ment, in order to fecure the fahitarv and beneficial 
piirpofes of Government, cannot be difputed y but 
it no more follows from thence that tompaft is 
inconfiftei^t with or repugnant to the nature of 
Government, than it folkxws in the bulineft of com- 
mon Kfe, that a mafter who is intitled to ea^ercife 
authority over his fervants, and in fome inftanc^ 
%Q difjpen& puniftunems amongft them, is not M 
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Ae fame time obliged, 1. e. bound by compaft, 
expreffed or implied, to proteft them from in- 
jury, to provide for their welfare, and to treat 
them with every proper and requifite indulgence. 
The effence of Government is not compulfion, but 
prote^on ; 1. e. protedlion is the fole end and 
objeck of Government; compulfion is entirely 
fubordinate to it, and is no otherwife juftifiable or 
admiiSble than as it is capable of being made fub- 
fervient, in fome mode or other, to the advance* 
mentofthatend.— -Again, " Govermnent,"fay8 Mr. 
J. " originates always from neceflity,and never from 
choice or compad.*' If by necefTity Mr. J. meana 
only a political neceffity, or an urgent and obvious 
want of fome common bond of union, in order to 
maintain peace and order in fociety, I am far from 
difputing it ; but then fuch a necefSty is very con- 
fiftent with fuch a virtual compad as Mr. Locke 
contends for ; nay, it implies it ; for this neceility is 
either only another term for public utility, or elfc 
it arifes from, and is founded wholly upon it: 
therefore, if that Government which h founded 
upon public utility implies that certain. conditions 
are to be obferved, the Government that is founded 
upon political neceffity implies exa&ly as much; 
the diiUndion is merely verbal. But if Mr. J. 
means by neceility lawlefs force, thai . the idea of 
a compad is indeed excluded; but it is to be hoped 
that Mr. J. does not mean to infmuate, that this is 
the foundation on which Government ought to 
reft. If any fovereign ihould prefume to aflert fuch 
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a claim, there is no other remedy than to oppofe 
force to force. " If he has rifen by force, then 
*' force muft pull him down." " But it is a moft 
egregious abfurdity,*^ fays Mr. }• " to reafon from 
the fuppofed rights of mankind in an imaginary 
ftate of nature, &c.'^ Now here I have again the 
misfortune to differ from this ingenious writer : for 
what he regards as an egregious abfurdity, Ap- 
pears not to me any abfurdity at all ; but on the 
contrary, a very natural, eafy and fatisfadory way 
of analyzing the complex idea of Government, and 
of reducing it to its original principles. What 
(hould we think' of a mathematician who Ihould 
objeft to Sir If. Newton's demonftration of the 
theory of gravitation, becaufe it is ultimately 
founded upon a few felf-evident axioms? With 
juft as much reafon does Mr. J. objeft to Mr. Locke 
and others, that their fyftem is founded on certain 
fuppofed abftradt truths. It is as true, that all 
men are bom equal, as that all the parts are equal 
to the whole j and Mr. Locke is as much at liberty 
to argue from the former axiom, as Sir If. Newtou 
from the latter ; and it is no more neceffary for one 
philofopher to Ihow that men ever aQ:uall^ ex- 
ifled in a ftate of equality, than for the other to 
prove that a whole was ever afti^ally divided into 
parts. Mr. J. may perhaps think that both axioms 
carry their ownrefutation along with them; butLocke 
and Newton wrote for thofe who thought they both 
carried their own evidence w}th them. Few performs 
certainly will be found hardy enough, like Mr. J. to 

call 
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XA\ in queftion the truth of the axioms themfelvesr ; 
though it muft be acknowledged, that many have 
doubted the truth of the fyftems which have been 
built upon them. 

The Fifth and I^ft of thefe falfe, mifchievous, 
and abfurd propofitions, which Mr. J. has for th« 
benefit of n^ankind undertaken to refute, left the 
refutation which arifes from a (imple ftatement of 
tb^in ihould fail to produce univerfal convidion, is 
this : *' That no Government ought to fubfift any 
^^ longer than it continues to be of equal advantage 
*' to the governed as to the governors/' Mr. 
J— — — s's reafon and underftanding feem to fuffer as 
rude a Ihock from this maxim as from any of the 
former. " If this propofition is adopted, and by 
" advaptage, wealth and power are to be under- 
** ftood, there is an end of all government at once ; 
^* for the greateft fhare of thefe muft be poffefled by 
^* the governors : on this principle, therefore, the 
^' governed would have a perpetual right of re- 
** fifting, and every Government ought to be dif- 
♦' folved at the moment of its commencement," 
Here then Mr, Locke and his friends are reduced to 
a moft perplexing and perilous dilemma; either they 
piuft fubmit tq the difgiface pf retrafting one of 
their favourite ?nid fundamental maxims ; or, they 
muft acknowledge that the theory they adopt leads 
to an abfolute fubverfion of all Government, and 
authorizes and eftablifhes, to ufe Mr. J s 's own 
words, " a fyftem of anarchy.** Now, if I c^n 
by any " fetch of wit,*' contrive to extricate Mr. 
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. Locke and fo many other great men from this det 
perate and forlorn fituation, I fliall undoubtedly 
acquire immortal honour, and cred for myfetf a 
monument more durable than brafs; even the 
attempt will be praife, and of the very failure it 
may be faid, " Magnis excidit aufts!^ I will 
venture then to fuppofe, that when Mr. Lockt, 
or any other writer profeffing his principleSji 

* affertcd, that no government ought to fubfift any 
longer than it continues to be of equal advantage 
to the governed as to the governors, their mean- 
ing might poffibly be, not that the governed ought 
to poffefs wealth and power equal to the govern^ 
ors, but that thofe wife and beneficial purpofes 
for which Government was inftituted, ought to be 
extended no lefs to the governed than to the go-, 
vernors ; that governors fhould aft upon this jufl 
and equitable principle, that it is as truly incum- 
bent upon them to provide for the eafc, happinefs, 

' and fecurity of the meaneft clafe of tuftics as of 

* the higheft rank of nobles ; that if any individual 

entrufted with the powers of Government were fo 

wanting in common fenfe or common decency as 

to profefs ** the enormous faith of millions made 

*' for one," if he could poffibly be fo ignorant of, 

or fo far forget the nature of his office, and the 

obligations arifmg from it, as to fuppofe that his 

own perfonal ae^erandizement, or the cratification 
of his ambitloS: his pride, or his revenge, ^.ere 

the objefts for the fake of which his feUow*mortak, 

born his equak, entrufted him wkh power j or if 

he 
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be demooArated by his oondud that hei r^rde^ 
ills fubje^ as abje^ wretches, japt poflefled of any 
jut«ral rights, nor entitled to claim legal pro- 
jtedion as the reward of legal obedience, then 
that government ought no longer to fubfifl; 
the coiiipad is broken, and the obligations arifm^ 
from it are diflblved ; the people have a right to 
refume the powers of Government, and to chufe 
new Governors, who Ihall be better difpofed or 
better qualified to fulfil the important duties of 
their refpedive flations. 

This I humbly apprehend to be the beft inter- 
pretation which can be put upon the falfe, dan- 
gerous, and deftru^ive maxim which Mr, J. 
has taken fuch laudable pains to con&ite ; and 
though Mr. J. may infift, that when thus fairly 
ftated it confutes itfelf, I mull take the liberty to 
allege in behalf pf Mr. Locke, that our prefent hap- 
py Conftitution and Government are founded upon 
this very maxim. The Government under whofe 
protedion and patronage Mr. Locke wrote, was 
eftabliihed upon the ruins of a former government, 
which was not fuffered any longer to fubfift, be-^ 
caufe the mutual obligations arifing from the com^ 
pad between the governors and the governed, had 
fuflained the inoft grofs and flagrant violation;;, 
jmd though the new government was fo impru- 
dent as to make choice pf a vindicator whofe fir(); 
principles and fundamental maxims are ^' falfe, ab-> 
(urd, and imprafticable ;" yet in one refpeft both 
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parties may be deemed eminently happy, that, 
notwithftanding thefe maxims and thefe principles 
lie fo extremely open to confutation, they have 
never yet been, and, without the moft diftant pre-* 
tence to infpiration, I will venture to prophcfy 
Uiat they never will be, usually confuted^ 
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On Government and Civil Libertv, 


Part II. 

IN the former ' part of this Effay I have en- 
deavoured to vindicate Mr^ Locke's principles 
of Government from the formidable charg^ 
brought againft theiri by Mr. J. : and as in my 
judgment that vindication was condufted with all 
the ability as well as gravity which the ftrength of 
the attack feemed to require, I hope I may now 
venture to confider thofe principles as being per- 
feftly re-eftabliflied ; and I truft that the friends of 
Mr* Locke will the more readily excufe the liberty 
which I am now about to take with them, on ac- 
count of the very feafonable aid and afliftance with 
which, in a moment of fuch imminent danger, I 
was fo fortunate as to fuftain the credit and repuf 
tation of that great philofopher. I fay, to excufe 
the liberty I am about to take ; for my prefent de- 
iign is, to point out and guard againft certain un- 
iRrarrantable and dangerous inferences and de- 
4u^ons which have, and frequently with the 
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pureft intentions, been made from Mr. Locke^a 
principles. And as the beil things are liable to be 
perverted to the worft purppfes, I fhould^thini; 
myfelf happy if, by fuggefting a few lalutary binta 
or cautions,. 1 could in any degree contribute to 
prevent the noble and generous maxima of that 
juftly celebrate writer, fo favourable to the lU 
berty, dignity, and happinefs of mankind, fron^ 
being abufed or made fi^bfervient to the vile pur- 
pofes of iadion, anarchy, or liqentioufnefs^ 

I have now b^re we n, very able pamphlet, 
IRibliihi^d at the commencement of the late war 
with Ani^orica, which bears the name of a moft 
reipedable man, who has equally and bcviouraMy 
. diftingnflhed himfelf in the diiferent capacities of 
a divine, a phik>fopber, and a politician^ The 
publication I allude to, in particular, contains vexjr 
linking jstarks of wifdom and penetration : happy 
would it have been for this nati^si, had ihe 
liftened to his voice^ and been guided by his 
counfels ; but alas., ^^ the things tba< belonged to 
her peace were at that tiin.e hid from her 
^y^J* There are, howevpr, fame geueral re-. 
marks on the nature of Civil liberty prefixed to 
this publication, which were, I think, |uftly re- 
tried as exceptionable by many zealous fiends 
.fif Liberty^ and wtiiehgave occafion t9 mjicbani- 
. xnadverilan at the time they firft appearied, and uppn 
^ which 1 now propefe to ^ffer fome imparti^ ftrie^ 
lures. 

liberty is a terra of very couiprehenfive import, 
and the celebraled author I refer to, Dr. Price, 

chufes 
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chufes to confider it under four general ^imfionsi: 
— ift. Phyfical liberty; by which he means the 
prindple df fpontaiicity. — * 2dly, Moral liberty ^ 
or, a freedom from the internal contrdl or domi« 
moilof vice.— 3dly. Religions liberty ; or, a freedom 
firom external conftraint in matters of confcience : 
j«jd..«^4thly. Civil Liberty ; which he d|efin^ to be 
the power of a civil fociety or ftate to govern \U 
felf by its own difcretion, without being fubjeft to 
the impofitions of any- extraneous will lor- power^ 
It is very obfervable, that Civil Liberty, according 
to the definition here given of it, however juft that 
ddinitiori may be when applied to a ilate or 
dvil community, is not at all analogous to the 
other kinds of Liberty here enumerated, winch are 
entirely or a perfonal nature ; and it feems to me 
that the Dodor has greatly confufed his argument, 
by not fufficiently attending to the diftin£lion be- 
tween that fpecies of Liberty which belongs to a 
ftate, and that which is the right of a fimple indi- 
viduaL Civil Liberty in the latter fenfe is, accord- 
ing to the accurate definition of Archdeacon Paley, 
♦* the not being reftrained by any law but what coa- 
** duces in a greater degree to the public welfare ;*' 
but the reflnints winch the public welfare indiA 
penlably requires every government to impofe, are 
fo Tiumerous and important, that it is very eyident 
the Liberty of the individual muft be extremely 
circumicribed, in comparifon of that of the com- 
muaity* I do not mean to enter into the 
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queftion, whether one date or community may 
•lawfully exercife authority over another ; or tq 
what limitations fuch authority ought to be fub- 
jed : all I pretend to fliow is, that Civil Liberty, 
confidered as a perfonal right, is incapable of be- 
ing enjoyed in that extenfive and romantic fenfe 
•for which Dr. Price fcems to contend. I agree with 
Dr. Price then, that a civil fociety, as fuch, enjoys 
Civil Liberty, ftriftly and properly fpeakirig, when 
it is not fubjcft to the control of any foreign 
power } but when he afterwards takes occafion to 
affirm, that Civil Liberty, in its moft perfeft de- 
.gree, can only be enjoyed by fmall ftates, where 
every member is capable of giving his fuffrage in 
perfon, I confefs I am perplexed and embarraffed. 
Is it the Liberty of the ftate, or of the individual, 
which the Doftor is here fpeaking of ? Not of the 
ftate ', becaufe Civil Liberty^ when applied to a 
community is, agreeably to his own definitionji 
but another word for independency^ Not of the 
individual ; becaufe every citizen fenjoya Civil Li. 

. berty in its jmoft perfeft degree, who is fubjeft to no 
other reftraints than fuch as the public welfare, and 

* confequently his own happinefs, render neceflarf. 
In Ihort, theDoftor feems to me here evidently tb 
confound the moft perfeft degree of Civil Liberty 

'with the moft per fedl mode of eftablifhing and 
fecuring that Liberty. I as readily acknowledge 
as^Dr. Price himfelf can do, that all juft Government 
is derived from the people, and that, their happi- 
pefs is the fole end and objed of it ; but I cannot 
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comprehend how, under any form of government, 
the people can rationally de<ire or aim at any 
thing farther, than the full pofleffion of Liberty ^ 
above defcribed, and the beft fecurity which the 
nature of the cafe will admit for the continuance 
of it. If we apply thefe obfervations to the rea* 
fonings of Dr. Price, we fhafl find that he is charge* 
able with a grofs error j he has confounded the 
Liberty of the people with^ the power of the people* 
If the enjoyment of Civil Liberty is, as Dr. P. aflerts, 
and all allow, what every man has a right to claim, 
it muft be of fome importance to afcertain in what 
that Liberty eonfifts. Dr. Price feems to imagine, 
that Liberty eonfifts in a man's actually fharing in 
the powers of Government, either in his own per- 
fon, or in the perfon of his reprefentative. I 
maintain^ that Liberty eonfifts in a total exemption 
from all unneceifary reftraint ; and that power is 
no otherwife defirable than as it contributes to the 
fecurity of Liberty. It is very certain, indeed, that 
a degree of power i^ abfolutely neceflary for the 
accomplilhment of that purpofe ; and a Govern- 
ment adminiftered by the reprefentatives of the 
people is on this account, and on this account 
only, preferable tp a defpotic Government; becaufc 
under fuch a Government there is a moral cer- 
tainty that Liberty will be better promoted and 
fecured. Civil Liberty is a natural indefeafiblp 
right ; but no particular form of Government ca^i 
pretend to ftand upon fuch a foundation. Govern- 
mcnt is an inftitution for the benefit of the peop^ 
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governed 5 and that form of Government m^hkh 
beft Conduces to the advancement of public bap* 
|>inef39 ^s ^h^ ^^ft government, whether it be mo« 
Harchical, ariftocraticai, or democratical ; and dif« 
ferent nations, in diiferent dates of ibciety, may 
require very different modes and forms of go^ 
vemment. But if Liberty confifts in a man's being 
his own legiflator, then all forms of Government 
but that of a pure democracy are unlawfuL But 
Dn Price allows that there may be the bcft reafons 
for joining to a popular affembly an hereditary 
council, and a fupreme executive magiftrate 5 but 
what reafons can thofe be which will authorize a 
nrlolation of the firft principles of Liberty? For if 
perfeft Liberty confifts in a participation of the 
powers qf Government^ by a delegation to a body 
of reprefentatives chofen for a Ihort term, and 
fubjeft to the inftruftions of their qonftituents j the 
eftablifhment of an hereditary legiflative council, 
Snvefted with equal or nearly equal powers, muft 
te a flagrant encroachment on Liberty, and the ne* 
-gative voice of a fingle individual upon the refo- 
tutions of the reprefentative body muft be abfo- 
lutely irreconcileable with the fainteft image of it 
Again, if the effence of Liberty confifts in a man's 
•being empowered to give his fuflErage on public 
meafures, either perfonally, or by the intervcntioft 
of a reprefentative, then it follows, that thofe who 
•Ay hot aftually enjoy this privilege, and whb coU- 
•ftitute a very great majority even in this country 
•-•f freedom, are in a ftate of flavery j and the fe- 
male 
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iaklt fex in particular^ not a (ingle individual of 
tirhich is allowed to exercife this right, has noxnore 
Yeafon to boaft of its Liberty in England, than in 
Perfia or Turkey. If Dr. Price's definition of 
Liberty conveys the true idea of it, thefe obje&ions 
Will no doubt admit of a clear and eafy folution ; 
but as my imagination does not readily fugged 
this ibiution, I ihall continue to thhik, till I am 
better inftruded, that Dr. Price has been guilty of a 
radical error, in making Liberty to confift in 
jpower, and what is (till worfe, m a particular 
inode of exercifing that powe. But if Liberty con^ 
fifts in a total exemption from every fpedes and 
degree of reftraint, which the public welfore docs 
not render nece(rary ; then we may, with propriety, 
proceed to con(ider under what form of Govern- 
ment we may reafonably expefit that this ineflt- 
mable privilege will be beft fecurcd, and by what 
means it is moft likely to be confirmed and perpe^ 
tuated; and I acknowledge, without he(itadon 
ift. That it is certain. Liberty will never be ad- 
vanced to its juft and proper extent under any 
other than a popular government; and— 2dly. 
That if it could be fuppofed poffible, that Liberty, 
under the proteftion and patronage of fomc pa- 
triot king, fuch as the world never yet faw, (hould 
be ellabliflied in the utmoft extent which tlic 
public welfare and happinefs would admit ; it is 
equally certain that no dependence whatever could 
be placed on the permanent poffe(fion of it. Our 
experience of human nature does not parmit us 
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even to hope for fuch a fucceffion of wife, juft, andl 
beneficent princes, as would effeftually fecure tlm 
XyRem of Liberty from the danger of violation j 
therefore I allow, that a country under the abfo* 
lute, government even of a Lewis XIL or an 
Henry IV» may be faid, in a fenfe not remote 
from truth, to be enflaved ; even fuppiofing that the 
forms of a free conftitution wer^ preferved, and 
^hat the bleffings of Liberty were adually enjoyed* 
A nation which depends for the continuance of its 
political happinefs, and the enjoyment of its civil 
privileges, upon the will of one man, is iii. a ftate 
of bondage, however mildly or beneficently the 
defpot may exercife his authority. Neverthelefs, thi$ 
is the fpecies of Government which Dr. Price deems 
preferable to that under which he has the misfor- 
tune to live. ** If the perfons,'* fays he, " to 
*' whom the trufl of Government is committed arc 
*^ chofen, for long terms, by a part only of the 
*' ftate, and if during that term they are fubjefit 
** to no control from their conftituents, the very idea 
•* of Liberty will be loft, and the power cf chufmg 
*' conftituents becomes nothing but a power lodged 
^^ in a few, to chufe, at certain periods, a body of 
*' ^agiftrates for themfelves and for the reft of 
** the Community. And if a ftate is fo funk, that 
**. a majority of its reprefentatives are eleded by 
•* an handful of the meaneft perfons in it, whofe 
** Votes are always paid for ; and if, alfo, there- is 
•* an higher will, on which even thefe mockrepre* 
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^ fentafites themfelves depend, and that direds 
•^ their Voices, in thcfe circUnhftanees it viriU be an 
^^ abufe of lafiguage tQ fay^ that the ilate pofiefTes 
** Liberty : and rather than be governed in fueh A 
*' manner, it would, perhaps, be better to be 
<* governed by the will of one man, without any 
** teprefentation ; for a reprefentatioh fo degene- 
•* rated, could anfwer no other ttid than to miflead 
^ and deceive^ by difgiiifing Mvtty^ and keeping 
** up a form of Liberty, when the reality was loft."" 
i prefume I do no injuftite to Dr.Price in fuppofing, 
that thefe refle^ons were intended to allude to 
the goV^iiment and conftitution of our own coun* 
try ; and however laudable the Doftor's intentions 
might be, I cannot regard thetH in si more fa^ 
vourable light, in fefl:, than as a libel upon that 
government and conftitution. It is a grofs miC. 
rcprefentation, founded upon an egregious blunder. 
Dr. Price jdainly miftakes, and confounds in thii 
paffagc, as almoft every where elfc, Liberty with 
Jjower. Montefquieu truly affirms, that the power 
of the people, is not thfe Liberty of the people; but 
Dr. Ptice exprefsly argues upon th^ contrary fup- 
pofition, and with him. Liberty is only anothet 
word for power. So far as the individuals of any 
community are admitted to participate, either per- 
fonally or by rcprefentation, in the ttianagement 
and direction of public affairs, fo far, and no far- 
ther, they arc pofleffeddf iriberty. If the truth of this 
pofition be admitted, Ot. Price may indeed, with 
fome appearance of reafon, brand the £nglifh con« 
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flitution as a fyftem of flavery. It is mod cer- 
tainly not the end or objeft of this conftitution,* 
to invert all the members of the community, or- 
even a majority of them, with that fpecies of • 
power, and much lefs with that right of control,* 
in which Dr. Price makes Liberty to confift ; but it. 
is the object of this conftitution, fo juftly admired' 
and celebrated, to fecure all the falutary and bene^ 
ficial purpofes of government by the wifeft and* 
moll eSediual means* 

By allotting to a popular aflembly the principal 
ihare of legiflative authority^ the interefts of the^ 
governors are infeparably blended with thofe of 
the governed ; and thus, as Dr. Price himfelf ob- 
serves, when a little off his guard, " it is impoL 
" fible the reprefented part fhould fubjed the un- 
reprefented part to arbitrary power without 
including themfelves/* By eftablifhing another 
diflinQ: hereditary body of legiflators, confifting 
of men of the firll rank, influence, and opulence, 
a firm barrier is preferved againft the fudden 
and danjgerous irruptions of democratic violence. 
Placed above the reach of vulgar prejudices, and 
free from the contagion of popular delufion, fuch 
an inftitution is calculated to add wifdom, ftability, 
and dignity, to the meafures of government ; and 
the executive power is placed entire in the hands 
p£ a fingle individual, in order that the meafures 
agreed upon may be carried into effefl: with vigour, 
promptitude, . and faciHty; and this great execu- 
tive magiftjaie i^ aUowed a negative upon the re- 
. ... , ."^ ^ fdlutions 
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folutions of the other two branches of the legifla- 
tive body, that he may be enabled to relift any 
encroachments which the luft of power inherent in 
human nature might induce them to make on his 
conftitutional prerogative. For my part, I can 
never contemplate this Angular plan of polity, and 
this admirable diftribution of power, without 
emotions of rapture and aftonifhment! And 
when compared with the different forms of govern- 
ment which were adopted by the free ftates of 
antiquity, or thofe which at prefent fubfift, its 
fuperiority is fo manifeft, that I cannot but re- 
gard it as a fpecies of ftrange ingratitude for 
any man, who actually enjoys all the advantages 
refulting from it, coldly and fullenly to withhold 
his tribute of applaufe ; and much more, with a 
kind of malignant pleafure, to magnify and expofe 
thofe defeds and blemiihes which are infeparable 
from every human inilitution ; and becaufe it does 
not, in all refpeds, quadrate with that ideal plan 
of perfeft Liberty, which a fpeculative ftatefman 
may frame in his own clofet, to reprefent it in an 
odious and debaiing light, as a fyflem even more 
to be deprecated and detefted than abfolute defpot- 
ifm. Is it poffible, might an enlightened foreigner 
exclaim with aflonifhment> who had feen and felt 
the dire effeds of arbitrary power, that any fuch 
perfons can exift ? Yes, it is poffible : and to en- 
creaie that aftonifhment, he might be told, that 
diefe very perfons were many of them men of the 
moft . diftinguifhed moral excellence^ men of the 
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mofl: cxteniive philanthropy, of great learning-, 
and of undoubted capacity; but who, inflamed 
with a romantic and imprafkicable idea of Liberty, 
were eagerly aiming to grafp a fleeting fliadow, 
while they were in adual pofleflion of the fub* 
ftance. 

The grand enquiry, in Ihert, n this : Does that 
renowned conftitution of government under which 
we live, or does it not, fecure to us the full and per- 
manent enjoyment of thofe rights which we may 
juflily claim in a ft ate of civil fociety ? Dr. Price, with- 
out helitation, will anfwer in the negative; *^for the 
** perfons to whom the truft of government is com- 
" mitted are chrfen for long terms ; they arechofen 
^* by a part of the people only ; they are fubjed to 
*' no control from their conftituents ; and there is 
♦^ an higher will, on which even thefe mock rcpre- 
♦* fentatives depends fo that the very idea of 
*' Liberty is loft, and it h an abnfc of language to 
•^ retain the tenn,*^ Let Dr. Price, however, de- 
claim as long and as loudly a» he pleafes, it ftill 
remains an inconteftible fed, that from the.aera of 
the Revolution, when the key-ftone was put to thi* 
^* Arch of Empire," Lberty,both civil and leligiou^^ 
^as been enjoyed by the inhabitants of thefe king^ 
doms, in a^ degree far fuperioir to any thing known, 
or even imagined, m aay former age or country^ 
Undtr this government no facrifice has been made^ 
in any inftance, of our fundamental rights ; but^ 
on Ae contrary, fince that period they have re- 
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ttlvecl- feveral very fignal and important confirma- 
tions ; nor do I difcern the moft diftant fymptom 
of danger at prcfent. If I chofe to oppofe fpecu- 
iation to fpeculation, I would fay, that the term 
of delegation feems to be a well-chofen medium j 
it is neither fo long as to tempt the reprefcntative 
body to forget its dependence on their conftituents; 
nor fo flioTt as, by frequent re-eleftions, to involve 
the kingdom in a perpetual fcene of tumult and 
difcord. I would £iy, that if the reprefentative 
body is chofen by a part of the nation only, that 
part is fufficiently numerous to fecure an infe^- 
parable union of interefts between the reprefentai 
tives and the people at large, which is the only 
real, ufe of reprefentation. I would fay, if the 
reprefentatives, when chofen, were fubjefl; to no 
control from their conflitu^ts, that fuch an 
entire freedom from control was abfolutely necef. 
fary to give dignity and efficiency to their proceed- 
ings ; and that a body fo chofen, was incomparably 
better qualified to judge what meafures would mofl 
conduce to the public interefts than the conftituents 
themfelves, and wcnild be influenced by the very 
fame motives to advance thofe interefts to the ut- 
moft of their power; and that an appeal to the 
people upon every political queftion that might 
arife, would be produ&ive of every Ipecies of 
fadion, anarchy, and confitfion. Arfd as to the 
higher will, on which the teprefentative body 
is fuppQ&d to depend, ' if it refers to the in- 
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fluence of the executive magiflrate, I (hould not 
fcruplc to fay, that, according to that theory of hu* 
man nature on which every theory of Government 
ought to be founded, it feems to me abfolutely 
effential to the firm and permanent duration of the 
conilitutional authority of that magiflrate, that he 
Ihould poffcfs a certain degree of influence over 
ttc legiflative body* The conftitution has indeed 
wiliely given him a negative upon their refolutions; 
but whoever imagines, that, by virtue of that 
branch of his prerogative alone, he would be able 
to withftand the continual efibrts by which a na- 
tural love of power would infallibly and infenfibly 
incite that formidable body to affail or undermine 
his authority, is but little acquainted with either 
theory or faft. Intereft muft be oppofed to in- 
tereft ; and the fole difpofal of the honours and 
emoluments of the ftate, for this amongft other 
wife and important reafons, is placed in the hands 
of the fupreme magiftrate, that he may be enabled 
to check tJi^ irregular or exorbitant ambition of 
the legiflative aflfemblies, by oppofmg the private 
intereft of the individuals who compofc it, to the 
public and coUedive intereft of the whole body : 
and . though it is impoffible in this, as in a thou- 
fand other cafes, to draw a precife line, and to fay, 
with refpeflt to th« re^ influence, thus far it 
ought to extend, and iio farther; yet nothing 
can be more obvious, than that a. total aboli- 
tion of that influence wOuld^ amount to nothing 
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•lefs tlian an abfolute (ubverfion of the con- 
ftitution. 

I hope, however, I am in no danger of 
being mifunderftood. I am far from afferting, 
that the conftitution has arrived at its ultimate 
point of perfedion; but I own, I have an in- 
veterate diflike to improvements merely fpeculative 
and theoretical. If a grievance can be proved to 
fixift, let the moft effedual remedy which human * 
vrifdom and prudence can fuggeft be applied tp 
itj — and in this manner the conftitution has, in 
faft, been gradually and infenfibly formed; but 
of apprehenfibns and furmifes, there is no end. 
We all know what the conftitution is at prefent, 
and we all feel the beneficial efFefts refulting 
from it ; but if innovations are continually made, 
in confequence of the fpecious fpeculations of 
bold projeftors, who can fay what it may at length 
be? 

The plans adually propofed by fome men of 
thi^ clafs for ftrengthening and confirming what 
they are pleafed to dignify with the name of Liberty, 
and the bulwarks and barriers which they would 
ereft for her defence, feem to me to the full as 
romantic and vifionary as the wall of brafs with 
which it is pretended that Friar Bacon, by his 
magical power, propofed to guard the coafts of 
IBritain. For my part, I own, I am better fatisfied 
with thofe wooden walls by which we are at pre- 
sent defended, and with thofe fecurities, however 
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weak and feeble they may be deemfd, by whieli 
our civil rights and Liberties have been hitherto 
preferved from injury, and by which, for fges 
to come, I truft, they will continue to be pro* 
teded. 


i 
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ESSAY X. 

On the Study of Metaphysics. 

4 

A Popular Eflayift, whofe compofitions are wdl 
calculated for the amufement and initruc* 
tion of a numerous clafs of readers^ and whofe 
^-eal merit I am far from wifhing to depreciate, ha$ 
thought fit thus to exprefs himfelf on the fubjed 
of Metaphyfics ; " For Metaphyfics what can be 
faid ? If every book that has been written on 
them, and thoufands have been written, were 
anmhilated, not a fingle individual in the cpm- 
munity of all mankind would, in any one 
refpeft, have jufl reafon to lament the lofs. 
Mathematical and arithmetical ftudies are fpecu- 
lative, it is true ; but they do not terminate in 
fpeculation^ The builder, the navigator, almoft 
every mechanic art, is affifted by geometry; 
and all nien, without exception, benefited by 
arithmetic j-^but Metaphyfics tend only to be- 
night the underftanding in a cloud of it^ own. 
making-~fo lofe it in a labyrinth of it& owft 
contrivance.** If to deal in pofitive affertiona, 
unfupported by even the fhadow oif a proof, and with- 
out the ilighteft acquaintance with the fubje^refp^A- 
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ing which the affertor Venturis fo boMIy to decide, 
be to write dogmatically, we have, in the paffage 
now quoted, as curious and complete an inftance 
of the dogmatic ftyle as I recoiled ever to have met 
with. But this is not the only opportunity Mr. K — ^x 
has taken of expreffing his diflike and contempt 
of all pietaphyfical difcuflions; to which, for my 
own part, I pay exaftly the fame regard as I would 
to the opinion of a blind man, who fliould take 
it into his head to declaim upon the inutility of the 
ftudy of optics ; or as Mr. K. himfelf would do to 
many a worthy citizen, who fliould declare his full 
conviftion of the folly of wafting time upon the ftudy 
of Latin and Greek. That branch of philofophy 
which is diftinguiflied by the term " Metaphyfics,** 
comprehends in it a variety of topics, fome of 
which are the moft refined and curious, and others 
the moft interefting and important, which the hu- 
man mind is capable of inveftigating ; and what 
degree of knowledge refpecling thefe points is 
really attainable, can no more be afcertained by a 
mere clafTical fcholar, than the moft illiterate 
clown can pretend to form a conjefture concerning 
the truth or importance of the Newtonian Theory. 
Mr. K. expreffes his regret, that fo much ftrefs is 
laid upon the ftudy of Metaphyfics in the general 
plan of academical education ; and yet it is diffi- 
cult to fay, if It is at all to enter into the general 
*plan, ho\v Icfs ftrefs could well be laid upon 
it. I dilfer fo much from Mr. K. upon this fub- 
jcct, that I do not fcruple to fay, I wifli much 
^ * more 
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more ftrefs was laid upon it. I firmly believe it 
would be produftive of the happieft coiifequences. 
Thofe who have capacities at all adequate to the 
contemplation of fubjefts of this nature, and apply 
themfelves to the ftudy of Metaphyfics early and 
methodically, I believe^ almoft invariably become 
deeply intercflred and engaged in the purfuit ; and 
•when a habit of attention to fludies of this nature 
is once acquired, a point of the higheft import- 
ance is gained. The magnitude and fublimity of 
thefe difquifitions have a manifeft tendency to 
elevate the mind, to leffen in our eftimation the 
value and importance of temporal purfuits, to in- 
fpire a certain dignity and fuperiority of foul; 
and, by the intimate relation they bear to reli- 
gion, both natural and revealed, to make the 
mod beneficial, as well as durable, impreffion^ 
upon the heart. How is it poffible to make that 
ftupendous Being, who called the univerfe into 
exiftence, the fubjeft of our frequent philofophical 
meditations, without feelmg emotions of awe, 
^atitude, and devotion ? Who can refleft with- 
out fome degree of moral improvement upon that 
miracle of divine power and fldll, the human 
frame ? ^^ What a piece of work is man ! how 
** noble in reafori ! how excellent in faculty ! — in 
** form and moving,- how exprcfs and admirable ! 
** in aftiort, bow like an angel ! in apprehenfion, 
^* how like a God ! — the beauty c^f the world ! — the 
«• paragon of animals !*' Were it " to confider 
^* too curioufly,** to enquire whether that prin- 
ciple 
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ciple of intelligence and perception which ralfes 
IIS fo high in the fcale of exiftence» be the refiih 
of an exquifite arrangement of material particles i 
or, whether it is capable of fubfiiling independently 
of the corporeal frame to which it is at prefent 
united ? Or is it pofiible to employ our thoughts 
and imaginations upon a fubjed of fuch infinite 
moment, without feeling our heartsglow with an ani* 
jnating hope that death may be nothing more than a 
change in the manner of our exiftence ? Or, if the 
jiatural proofs of this grand hOt be .indeed defi- 
cient, how much importance does it add to that 
jdiviue revelation, which^ in the moft unequivocal 
terms, afferts the doftrine of a future refurre6Uon ! 
. — To fay no more, who can contemplate the amaz- 
ing extent and flexibility of the power of aflbciation, 
as explained and illuftrated by Locke and Hartley, 
or the mechanical operation of motives in producing 
all our volitioDLS, without being fenfible of the un- 
fpeakable importance of attending to the early cul- 
tivation of the mind, fnd of inculcating, with all 
pofiible diligence, thofe laudable and virtuous 
principles which, fo j&r as they are not counter- 
acted by oppofife influences, raufl: operate upon 
the mind in a reguhii: and. definite manner ? If 
Mr. K. cannot fee the ufe or advantage of thefe 
fpecuhtions himfelf, I would advife him, at leaft, 
not to attempt to exercife his wit upon thofe that 
do;, or affe£t to treat thefe topics as trifling or 
.ridiculQus. Why ihptiW »iy man» who happens to 
^hav(i no relifli or capajcity himfelf for thefe fvfoHmti 
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rcfearehes, vrifh to deter others from employing all 
the powers and faculties of their minds upon thefe, 
as well as other fubje£b equally myfterious to the 
vulgar, what is difficult to explain, what is dark 
to illumine ? While thus engaged, the mind feels 
its own weaknefs, it is true ; but it feels its 6^n 
ftrength and dignity too. 

Sure, He that made us with fuch large difcourfe^ 

Looking before and after, gave us not 
*< That capability, and godlike Reafon, 
« To ruft in us unus'd!'' 

I do not hefitate to affert, that a mere claflical 
fcholar, however poliihed his language, or refined 
his tafte, in real elevation and comprehenfion ©f 
mind, is as much inferior to the man who has attain- 
ed to an intimate knowledge of the writings of Locke 
and Hartley, who has Converted the fimple and ad- 
mirable theory of thode great philofophers to all 
thofe excellent pradical purpofes to which the 
latter, in particular, has ft> ably fhewn they are 
capable of being applied ; I fay, to fuch a man, 
the ndere cMical fcholar is as much inferior, as he 
is in his own eftimation fuperior to the mod: 
ignoble of the vulgar. Dr. Akenfide, I re^ 
member, remarks, that it is hardly poflible 
to conceive Philofophy and Tafte at a greater 
diflance fron^ each other, than at the period of th6 
Revolution, when Locke ftood at the head of the 
one, and Dryden of the other. But if they muft 
ht confidered as in a flate of oppofition, and the 
chara&ers of I^dea and Locke are to be placed 
4nihe balance together, furely the '^ bti efj^rif^** 
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in comparifon with the phllofopher, mufl: appear 
as light as a peacock's feathei; weighed agamft an 
ingot of gold. I am far, however, from thinking 
an union between Philofophy and Tafte impradi-. 
cable. The writings of Cicero alone afford fufEcient. 
proofs, how fufceptible the mofl abllraQ: topics of 
philofophy are of the embellifhments of imagina- 
tion; and I cannot help remarking by the way, what 
an inexpreflible charm, and what an addition of 
dignity, the charader of Cicero derives from the 
anxious folicitude with which he purfued thofe re- 
fearches, which the condu£lors of " Liberal Edu- 
cation** in our times affe£k to treat with ridicule 
and contempt. But though I would pay a fuperior 
regard to that which appears to me of fuperior excel- 
lence and imponance, I do not deem lightly of the 
ufe or value of claflical lite|"ature. I am not infenfible 
to the exquifite beauties of thofe ancient writings, 
which are juftly regarded as the moil perfed 
models of literary excellence ; nor iim I a ftranger 
to the refined pleafures to be derived from this 
fource. In the prefent ftate of things aifo, claflical 
learning is fo intimately blended with every other 
fpecies of knowledge, that the ftudy of the dead 
languages is become a matter of indifpenfable 
neceflity to thofe who entertain the remoteft views 
of intelledual improvement. But what I regard as 
a jud fubjed of complaint is, that clailic;al litera- 
ture is made too much an ultimate objeft. There 
are many men of good natural underftandings^ and 
who pafs for what is generally called good fcholars, 
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who are, in faft, moft deplorably ignorant. They 
Xeem to confider the attainment of the learned lan- 
guages as the great end of life ; and as that is the 
fpecies of learning which is moft ferviceible in the 
acquifition of academical honours, it ia too fre- 
quently thought all that is necelTary ; and a total 
ignorance of thofe fublime inveftigations, which 
open a new world to our intelleftual view, is very 
eaiily convertible into a grofs and ftupid contempt 
of them. 

In one of our univerfities, indeed, mathematical 
fcience engages a very great, and I think a very 
difproportionate fhare, of the general attention. It 
has been often afierted, that the ftudy of Mathe- 
matics contributes to ftrengthen the judgment, to 
check the rovings of fancy, to fix the attention, 
and infenfibly to infufe into the mind an habit of 
thinking accurately, and of arguing with preci- 
{ion, even upon moral and philofophical fubje£ts. 
This is an opinion fo plaufible, that I do not won- 
der it fliould be favourably received; though I 
do not believe that there is any maxim more en- 
tirely deftitute of foundation, or one which is lefs 
able to abide the teft of examination and expe- 
rience. If we confider the fundamental difference 

which fublfifts between mathematical and moral 

» 

reafonings, I think we muft acknowledge, that it 
is abfblutely impradicable to transfer our ideas 
from the one to the other, fo as to derive any ad- 
vantage from the experiment. Nay, I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that mathematicians haye often been 
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betrayed into egregious abfurdities, by attempting 
to introduce mathematical ideas into fubjefts 
tvhere they are totally inapplicable. Would the 
famous Profeflbr Wallis> for inftance, if he had 
not been a mathematician, ever have expofed him^ 
felf to general ridicule, by comparing the three 
j)erfonal diftinftions of the Godhead to the three 
dimenfions of a cube, and the Godhead itfelf to a* 
cube infinitely extended ? If the fttidy of Mathe- 
matics contributes fo much to beftow precifion and 
accuracy in our reafonings on mdral fubjefts, how 
can it be accounted for that Pafcal, that prodigy of 
mathematical genius, fliould not have been able td 
difcover the abfurdity of the Popifh doftrine of 
tranfubftantiation ? And as the mathematics are 
much cultivated in the catholic countries, furely we 
might reafonably form a general cxpeftation, that 
thofe at leaft who were eminently diftinguifhed by 
their mathematical abilities, fhould be as remark* 
able for their freedom from vulgar prejudices. If 
fheir fkill in geometrical fcience could be fuppofed 
to have any influence upon their general habits of 
thinking and reafoning, it is fair to infer, that 
they niuft at leaft be exempt from the grbflTer er- 
rors of the popular fuperftition ; but it happens 
tmluckily to be well known, that the Jefdts were 
not only the moft Abie mathematicians^ but the 
mo'rt deplorable bigots of modem times. In fa&, 
mortil truth, not admitting, ftriftly fpeaking, of 
demonftration, /. e. of a fpecies of proof which 
Coiififts ©f the regular and uninterrupted dedufticni 

of 
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of one felf-^vi^ent propofition from another, bears 
j^ analogy to mathematical truth, and requires a 
totally different kind of fupport. In its attempts 
to inveftigate moral truths, the mind is perpetually 
occupied in the comparifon of probabilities ; and 
die man,, whofe attention has been folely en* 
groffed by the contemplation of truths, fupported 
by infallible reafoning, will be as much at a lofs 
wheft he is called upon to eftimate the value of op- 
pofing probabilities, as if he had been taken im- 
mediately from the loom, or from the plough ; 
and if the appeal is made to real life, and adual 
obfervation, I believe it will almofl invariably be 
found, that thofe who are diftinguifliod by a ftrong 
predile^ion for mathematical purfuits, are the meti 
whofe views and fentimencs upon other fubje£ts 
are remarkably narrow and contraded, their rea- 
fonings confufed and inconfequential, and their 
general habits of thinking illiberal and vulgar; 
iuch inflances as a (light acquaintance with the 
world will furnifh, are fuiEcient to demonftrate, in 
. oppofition to the mod: fpecious fpeculations, that 
mathematical knowledge has not that tendency to 
enlarge the mind, or to ftrengthen the judgment, 
which many fanciful people. are apt to imagine. 
Nevcrthelefs, geometry is undoubtedly in itfelf a 
noble and important branch of fcience, and the 
elements of it, at leaft, ought to be well under- 
ftood, by thofe who afpire to. the praife of a li- 
beral education ; but I do not : think that it is ne* 
ccffary, or proper, to mak? it a primary objeft 
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with the generality of ftudcnts, who ufually enter 
upon the ftudy with difguft, who are feldom de- 
iirous, or perhaps capable, of making fuch a pro. 
iiciency in it as to derive any real advantage from 
it; and who not unfrequently, when they have 
once forfaken the walls of the College, infenfibly 
lofe, by neglect, the knowledge they had acquired 
by long and laborious application ; or if it is re- 
tained, it produces no vifible effect upon their ge- 
neral modes of thinking or ading. " We recog- 
** nize immediately," fays the author of the 
Rambler, " the philologift, the critic, the philo- 
fopher, or the man of tafte ; but years after 
years may elapfe, before we difcover that the 
man with whom we have frequent intercourfe 
** is an able mathematician," However impor- 
tant mathematical fcience may be deemed, as it re- 
lates to the community, with refpedk to fuch per. 
fons, it in hOt terminates in fpeculation, which 
is the reproach Mr. K. wifhes, though moft un- 
juftly, to fix upon the Study of Metaphyfics ; but 
this is not all : " Metaphyfics," according to Mr* 
£. ^^ tend only to benight the underftanding in a 
'* cloud of its own making ; to lofe it in a laby- 
«* rinth of its own contrivance." With regard to 
this charge, the queftion may not improperly be 
put to Mr. K. " Speakeft thou of thyfelf, or of 
" fome other man?" Thofe who pay only a flight 
and fuperficial attention to any fubje^ of an ab- 
fiirufe and i^econdite nature, are very willing, and 
find it very eafy:, to perfuadc themfelves, that the 

cloud 
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cloud in which they are involved, neccffarily arifes 
from the fubjeft itfelf ; and are rarely inclined to 
fufped their own ignorance, incapacity, or preju- 
dice. It muft, however, be acknowledged, that 
Metaphyfics cannot be wholly vindicated from the 
charge of obfcurity ; a certain degree of darknefs 
and doubt hangs over all our inveftigations on 
thefe myfterious fubjefts ; but we ought carefully 
to diftinguiih between that obfcurity which arifes 
from the nature of the fubjed, and which is ne- 
ceffarily connefted with it, and the obfcurity 
which arifes from the want of a proper and ade- 
quate attention to the fubjed ; and I am flrongly 
inclined to fufpeft, that it is this latter fpecies of 
obfcurity, which by thofe who are moft fond of 
declaiming againft the Study of Metaphyfics, is al* 
moft invariably miftaken for the former. 

** Metaphyfics,'* Mr. K. further obferves, " were 
*' once encouraged and cultivated, becaufe they 
** ferved the purpofes of fuperftition. They involved 
^ theological fubjeds in a perplexity which the 
** fimple could never unravel. They gave an air 
*' of myftery and depth which caught the admi. 
** ration of the vulgar. They are now employed 
** in a fimilar manner in the fervice of infidelity. 
** They have induced the half-learned and the 
** conceited, thofe who think they underftand 
** them, and thofe who wifli to be thought by 
** others to underftand them, to adopt, without 
^ being apprehenfive of danger, opinions fatal to 
^ their own happinefs, and to the exiftence of 
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** focicty/* Notwithftanding the volubility and 
fmartnefs of this declamation, I hope Mr. K* will 
not think he concedes too much in granting, that 
even in Metaphyfics there is fuch a diftindtion as 
truth and falfehood ; and that of two oppofite 
opinions, if one is wrong, the ^ other mufl: be 
right ; and, I prefume, I may further be allowed 
to fuppofe, that the metaphyficaf notions to which 
Mr. K. alludes in the laft paragraph, as having 
been produftive of fuch extenfive mifchief, are iij 
themfelves falfe and erroneous. Now I fhould he 
glad to be informed how thefe falfe and dangerous 
metaphyfical opinions, opinions which have pro- 
duced effeds fo fatal to the happinefs, and even to 
the exiftence of fociety, can ever be properly and 
fatisfa£korily confuted, but by metaphyfical argu- 
ments ? Certainly, juft and rational fentiments in 
Metaphyfics muft be ferviceable to the general 
caufe of virtue and happinefs, in exaftly the fame 
proportion that the falfe and abfurd opinions to 
which he refers are prejudicial and dangerous* 
No doubt the Study of Metaphyfics may, in par- 
ticular inftances, have produced an unhappy effecl: 
upon the minds of the half-learned and conceited; 
upon thbfe whofe capacities were unequal to the 
difcuffion. of fubjcds of this nature, or upon thofe 
.who engaged in the purfuit of them with previous 
corrupt and vicious propenfities. The ftudy of 
theology is likewife liable to the fame objedion ; 
but what then ? To borrow the noble and decifive 
argument of Hamlet, ^^ If the fun breed maggots 
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*^ in 2i dead dog/' is that glorious luminary there- 
fore to be reproached ? The interefts of truth, 
virtue, and happinefs, are infeparably conneded ; 
and if Mr. K. thinks that any particular opinions 
in Metaphyfics are unfavourable to virtue and hap- 
pinefs, why fhould he defire to prevent any man, 
who has paid a proper attention to the fubjed, from 
attempting to expofe the fallacy and falfehood of 
them? He afferts, however, that " Even when 
cultivated by the honeft and truly ingenious, 
they exhibit an inftance of blameable pride ; 
they aim at a fcience to which man can never 
attain. It is truly laughable to obferve a crea- 
ture, with hardly knowledge enough of the 
things around him to guide him with fafety^ 
perplexing himfelf with ontological enquiries 
into the nature of angels, and the effence of the 
deviL'* But Mr. K. who feems to apply to mc- 
taphyiical debate what Solomon fays of contention 
in genetal, " that it fhould be left off before it be 
*' meddled with,'* is certainly a very incompetent 
judge what degree of attainment may be reached by 
fuch men as Locke, Hartley, and Clarke ; and let 
their attainments be ever fo llender, I cannot agrae 
with Mr. IL that it is an inftance of blameable pride 
to efigage in difquifitions of this n'ature, becaufe^ 
previoufly to the trial, I prefume no man, I mean 
Mr. SL excepted, can pretend to fay, what d^ee 
of proficiency it is prafticable to arrive at. Alfo, 
as I have no objedion to join in a laugh, I wifh Mr. 
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K. had been fo obliging as to have fpecified the 
names of thofe writers who have " perplexed them- 
felvcs by ontological enquiries into the nature of 
angels, and the eflence of the devil." I ac- 
knowledge they have totally efcaped my notice and 
obfervation ; and if we could for a moment fup- 
pofe, after the authentic information we have re. 
ceived from Mr* K. that there really were no fuch 
writers, it would not, I think, be amifs, rather 
than be difappointed of a laugh, to dire£t it againft 
the man who may have credulity enough to believe, 
or effrontery enough to affirm, that there arc per- 
foBs who adually employ themfelves in fuch pre^ 
pofterous fpeculations. 

*' The ontologifts and pneumatologifts, the 
** notninales and reales^ the dodores feraphiciy and 
" all the tribe of microfcopic philofophers, are in 
^ the prefent age of difcernment,'' as Mr. K. fur- 
ther informs us, " totally neglefted. Even Male- 
branche and Locke, the moft rational of the me- 
taphyficians, are daily lofing ground. A few, 
however, in the prefent times, have been fo un- 
«' fortunate as to wafte their labour in defending 
** Materialifm, in expatiating on Liberty and Ne- 
** ceffity, and in proving that man is no more than' 
.** an animal.*' It is true, the metaphyfical opi- 
nions of the middle ages, as contained in the labo- 
rious Works of thofe philofophers who go under the 
general denomination of the Schoolmen, many oC 
whom were men of admirable talents, and the whole 
Ariftoteliau fvftem* are now exploded. The dogmas 
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of the Stagyritc are juftly fuperfeded by the more 
rational and intelligible hypothefis of Des Cartes 
and Locke; but whoever reprefents this total 
change of fyftem, as a proof of the uncertainty and 
futility of metaphyfical refearches in general, Ihould 
recoiled, that natural philofophy has undergone a 
revolution equally ftriking; that the fyftem of 
JLocke and Hartley does not differ more from that 
of Thomas Aquinas, than the Newtonian theory 
of the univerfe does from the Ptolemaic. In the 
prefent age of difcernment, however, it feems, that 
even Locke is daily lofing ground ; and whenever 
the difcernment of the age ihall happily arrive to an 
equality with that of Mr* K. the EiTay on Human 
Underftanding will no doubt be completely dif- 
carded. It is not by force of argument, indeed, 
that Mr. Locke's fyftem is to be demoliflied. Our 
modem men of difcernment have found out a me- 
thod of attack much more pleafant, as well as ef- 
fedual* In ihort, they are determined to laugh it 
out of countenance ; and this new fed of laughing 
philofophers are fortunately able to boaft of a 
leader in Mr. K.'s eftimation every way worthy 
of his diftinguifhed rank and ftation. ^^ Such mi- 
*' ferable efFefts of metaphyfical refearch," fays 
Mr. K. " have induced an amiable writer, whofe 
'* heart and abilities vie with each other for ex- 
•* cellence, to vindicate the nature and immuta- 
«^ bility of Truth, to expofe the futility of Meta- 
'* phyfics, to confound the devices of its patrons, 
^^ and to eftabliih the natural rights of common 
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" fenfe/' This formidable champion has, it feettts"^ 
given « the laft fatal blow to languifhing fophiftry."*^ 
To be ferious, I am as willing as Mr. K. t(> 
allow every poffible degree of merit to Dr. 
Beattie^s intentions. Dr. B. ranks very high, 
in |hat clafs of men, amongft whoin Mr. K. him- 
felf makes no contemptible figm^: I mean the 
menofclaffical tafte and poKte literature; and Ms* 
truly elegant and ingenious produftions I hsjVe 
read with peculiar pledure ; lDut notwithftandihg 
the high encomium paffed upon him by Mr. K. 1 
acknowledge I entirely coincide in opinion with 
thofe who think it fortunate for Dr. B. that his 
literary reputation does not depend upon his fkifl 
in Metaphyfics. In my apprehenfiori, Truth is 
under little obligation to a champion, who con. 
fefles his inability to oppofe argument to argu- 
ment, and filence. fophiftry byjuft reafoning; and 
who, by way of compenfation, pretends to ereft. 
for her proteftion, as a dernier refort, a court of 
appeal, in. which a pretended infallible judge, a 
kind of Pope, prefides, filled by Dr. B. ** Common 
Senfe i^\b\xt I fufpeft his true name is " Vulgar 
Prejudice ;** who decides in cafes which have been 
thought very intricate without a moment's hefi- 
tation, and without giving himfelf the trouble to 
hear co.unfel on either fide, though both parties are 
very defirous of pleading their relpeftive caufes ; 
and alledge, that they have muchl to offer in their 
own defence. I wilt not however affert, that 
Dr. Beattie's elaborate work is without its ufe. 

^ ^ An 
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An boneft weH-meaning man, fuch as Mr, 3t; de- 
fcribes in his forty-fecond Effay, who fur the firft 
forty or fifty years of his life has ftudied no other 
books than his journal and ' ledger, and afterwards 
retires into the country to ftudy Berkeley 'and 
Hume, may well be alarmed,, when he finds that 
between them he is abfolutely in danger of being 
argued out of his exiftence ; fince one undertakes 
to prove that he has no foul, and the other clearly 
demonftrates that he has no body. But when he 
opens this incomparable treatife of Dr. B. he is 
overjoyed to find that he is indeed the very fame 
identical perfon that he took himfelf to be before 
he began to ftudy Metaphyfics ; and he has the 
fatisfaftion to be informed, as he proceeds in the 
farther perufal of the work, that he may become 
an able metaphyfician at a much eafier rate than 
he himfelf hoped for, or could have imagined. In 
fhort, he is told that common fenfe alone, without 
any previous inftruftion, is fufficient to enable a 
man to decide upon the moft abftrufe queftions in 
that abftrufe fcience, and he fhuts the book again 
fully convinced that he is as great a philofopher as 
Locke, Berkeley, or Hume ; an^ he is now com- 
pletely qualified to exclaim againft all Metaphyfics, 
as futile, ufelefs, unintelligible, and dangerous; 
and fully prepared to affert, that a fingle fermon of 
Tillotfon * has done more real good than all the 
metaphyfical works of Dr. Clarke j and, to &ow 

* Vide EiTay 168. 

that 
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that he is biafled by no blind partiality for that fa* 
mous Prelate, be may take occafion to add, that 
the droll inventions of Hogarth have been of more 
fervice to the caufe of virtue than all * the fermons 
of Tillotfon. 

♦ Vide Eflhy 48, 
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TlJ'Rc Addifon has mod elegantly and juftly ob- 
■"-*• fcrved, that " there is as much difference 
*' between comprehending a thought clothed in 
^^ Cicqro's language and that of an ordinary 
** writer, as between feeing an objed by the light 
** of a taper or the light of the fun/' What is 
it then that diftinguiflies the ftile of Cicero from 
that of an ordinary writer ? or, to generalize the 
queftion, What is it that conftitutes beauty of 
Stile ? This is a queftion which I have never yet 
feen fatisfaftorily anfwered. Neverthelefs, it muft 
be acknowledged, that, amongft the crowd of au- 
thors who have written ** about it and about it,'* 
feme have treated the fubjcfl: with admirable in- 
genuity and acutenefs j and if, after all, they 
have found it impoilible fully to explain the true 
principles of tafte, they have given indifputable 
proof at leaft that it was not becaufe they were them- 
felves ftrangers to their influence. But if there is 
no fixed and infallible ftandard of truth, which is 
in itfelf fixed and immutable, how can it reafon- 
ably be expeded that a general ftandard of beau- 
ty can ever be eftabliihed? For beauty is that 

quality 
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quality in objefts whatever it be, the view or con- 
templation of which excites pleafurcable emotions ; 
it is plain therefore that beauty is a relative, not a 
real, quality ; and it mi^ be as various as the dif- 
ferent taftes and fentiments of all the different 
individuals of mankind ^ and with refpe£k to that 
particular fpecies* of beauty which we are now 
confidering, I mean beauty of language, there is 
perhaps • as great a diverfity of fentiment as upon 
any fpecies of beauty whatever ;*. yet that//j/Z^, by 
which is* meant oux capacity for difcerning beauty, 
is not wholly capricious and arbitrary, may be in- 
ferred from an appeal to certain fafts, which in- 
controvertibly demonllrate, that the produftions 
of various writers for a long fucceffion of ages have 
adually excited: very lively emotions of pleafure in 
the minds of a great majority of thofe who are 
capable of ujiderftanding them ; and that a great 
proportion of this pleafure arifes from the beauty 
of the language in which they expreffed their ideas 
evidently appears, from this confideration alone, 
,tbat' the fame fentiments tranflated into other 
language ceafe to charm,, or at leaft to excite the 
. Jame kind and degree of delight. Of this clafs of 
writers we may reckon Homer, Virgil, Demoft- 
hencs, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Terence, and in- 
numerable other Grecian and Roman authors, who 
are nnlverfally regarded as the grand models of li- 
terary excellence. Here then we f^em to approach 
to fometjiing which refembles a ftandard of beauty 
M it relates , to Stile } for if there are thofe who 

feem 
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fccm to •derive xko pleafure from thefe exquifite 
performance, or who even feel a degree of dif,. 
guil or toedium from the perufal of them, the in- 
iflances are fo few, that we make not the leaft 
fcruple to negleft and drfpife their cenfures, re- 
garding them as men whofe minds are not framed 
for the perception of beauty, and who are totally 
incompetent to decide upon any queftions relative 
to it. But, in reality, notwithfta»ding this general 
coincidence of opinion, when we attempt to ana- 
lyfe and compare our ideas, we quickly difcover, 
that, while we ufe the fame expreflions, there oftejci 
fubfifts a very confiderable difference of fentiment, 
and that every man has erefted a ftandard of tafle 
and beauty in his own mind to which he has a fe- 
cret reference, though he adopts in common with 
others the fame vague and indeterminate expref- 
fions of applaufe and cenfure* There are alfo a 
confiderable nUmber of moderns who arc generally 
fuppofed to have written in the true fpirit of the 
ancients. Some authors of our own nation in 
particular feem to poffefs all the graces of compo- 
fition in an eminent degree ; to thefe indeed ah 
appeal cannot be made with equal confidence as ta 
the ancients themfelves, as their literary excel- 
lence does not, in the nature of things, admit of 
the fame medium of proof. Neverthelefs, the 
names of fome in every department of literature 
might eafily be enumerated, whofe writings will, 
I doubt not, charm through dift^t ages. Were 
I called upon to name the author who has moft" 

fuc« 
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fucccfefully transfufed the beauties of the Micicnts 
into his own performances, perhaps I ihould fix 
upon Mr. Hume, and I imagine that his fuperior 
merit in point of Stile will be as generally acknow* 
ledged as that of any writer of modern times : but 
I own, that when I attempt to trace the caufes of 
thofe emotions of admiration which I involun- 
tarily feel, I am unable to afcertain them widi 
any degree of precifion. Not long fince, how^r 
ever, I recoUeft to have heard a. certain mo- 
dern biftory of Greece pronounced fuperior in 
point of Stile to Hume's Hiftory of England. 
This decifion I ventured to controvert, affirming, 
in behalf of Mr. Hume, that his Stile was re- 
markably clear and perfpicuous ; that it united both 
eafe and dignity j that his diftion was polite, his 
periods harmonious, and his metaphors mod hap- 
pily felefted and applied ; whereas the Stile of the 
Grecian hiftorian, though free from grofs vul- 
garifms, and not deftitute of harmony, was in 
other refpe£ks wretchedly defeftive. It is at the 
fame time inflated and languid; it is infuf^ 
ferably pompous and verbofe ; and the continual 
effort, he makes to reach a ftately and elevated 
diftion, is frequently fo drained, as to carry him 
to the very borders of burlefque: and the multi- 
plicity of metaphors which he thinks it neceffary 
to ufe, in order to raife and adorn his Stile, have 
as litde pretenfion to real elegance as the coloured 
glafs beads with which an Indian chieftain delights 
to decorate his perfon. It is very probable, that 
had " Durfey's poetry or Bunyan's profe" been 

the 
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the fubjcft of debate, we fliould have found our* 
felvcs equally at variance ; and yet I doubt not but 
we were perfeftly agreed in the general, that a good 
Stile confifted of " proper words in proper places : 
but the misfortune is, that it feems impoflible to 
.determine upon any fixed principles, what are pro- 
per words, and where the proper places, I once 
heard it obferved, with no lefs juftice than wit, 
that Swift's definition of a good Stile conveyed in 
it as little real meaning as if a telefcope were de- 
fined to be an inftrument confifting of proper 
glaffes in proper places ; and yet Swift knew as 
well as any man the difference between a good 
and a bad Stile, and if it was capable of being de- 
fined as capable of defining it« 

Hume, I think, truly obferves,that the firft elegant 
profe in our language was written by Swift, Mr. 
Melmoth indeed inclines to pay that compliment to 
Sir William Temple, but with little reafon. Sir 
William Temple is certainly a name to which it 
is difficult not to be partial. He was at once a 
man of fafhion, a man of letters, and a man of 
bufinefs ; and in each of thefe different characters 
he excelled. But if we confider him merely as a 
model of elegant compofition, he is by no means 
entitled to the encomiums of fo able a critic as 
Mr. Melmoth. In fad, I fufpeft that we are in 
regara to this point a little impofed upon, and 
that our judgments are infenfibly influenced and 
biaffed by certain circumftances to which we do 
Hot immediately advert. In reading the works of 

Sir 
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Sir William Temple, we plainly perceive that he 
was a man pcrfedly converiant with the great 
world. We know that he was a man of the po- 
litefl manners and addrefs, and his mode of 
writing is free, eafy, and amufmg, without any 
tinfl;ure of aflfedation or pedantry j fo that we 
eafily perfuade ourfelves that his Stile is graceful; 
and his folecifms, his uncouth periods, and auk- 
ward phrafes, pafs for the cafiial flips of an ele-^ 
gant but carelefs writer. I have at this moment 
before me a volume of Sir William Temple's 
works, containing a variety of trafts, any one of 
which will furnilh abimdant proofs of the juftice 
of this remark, I fhall feledt a few inftances from 
his confolatory epiftle to the Countefs of EflTex 
upon the lofs of her only daughter. After making 
fome apologies for not . anfwering at 'a more early 
, period a letter he had received from her Ladyihip, 
he adds, ^' Your Ladyfliip at leaft has had the 
" advantage of being thereby excufed fome time 
" from this trouble, which I could no longer for- 
" bear upon the fenfible wounds that have fo often 
" of late been given your friends here by fuch 
^* defperate expreffions in feveral of your letters/* 
Sfftf, To fay nothing of the inelegant conftru£Uon 
of the whole fentence. What fliould we now 
think of a writer who (hould talk of fenfible 
wounds given by defperate expreffions? *' God 
Almighty gave you all the bleffings of life, and 
you fet your heart wholly upon one, and defpife 
<^ and^undervalue all the reft j is this his fault or 
i_, "yours?** 
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yburs ?" The fault of God is a mode of fpeech 
V^hich the delicacy, if not the devotion, of mo- 
disrn critics would not eafily pardon. " A friend 
** makes me a feaft, and fets all before Ine that his 
** care or kindiiefs Could provide ; but I fet my heart 
** upon one difh alone, and if that happen to be 
«* thrown down, I fcbm all the reft; and though he 
** fends for another of the fame, yet I rif^ from the 
** table in a rage, and fay, my friend is my enemy, 
'* and has done me the greateft wrong in the world. 
** Have I reafon. Madam, or good grace, in what I 
** do ?•' This illuftration has little to boaft of in 
point of juftnefs 6f thought ; and it is very defec* 
tive in dignity and decorum ; particularly in the 
circumftance of feilding for another dijh of the 
fdme^ as he phrafes it ; and the vulgarity of the 
Unguage perfedly accords with the groflhefe 
df the ideas. Again : " Paflions are the flings 
*• without which they fay no honey is made; 
<* yet I think all forts of men have ever agreed they 
ought to be our fef\'ants, and not our mafters ; to 
give us fome agitation for entertainment or ex- 
'* ercife, but never to throw reafon out of its feat ;*' 
lb that it feems our paflions may at once be 
compared and bear an equal refemblance to 
'* bees, fervants, and horfes.'* This reminds one 
of the happy duftility of Polonius, who allows that 
the fame cloud is very like an ouzle, very like a 
camel, and very like a whale. Once more : *^ How 
has my Lord of Eflex deferved, that you fhould 
go about to lofe him a wife he loves with fo much 
^^ palfion, and, which is more, with fo much reafon \ 
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«' fo great an honour and fupport to his fanuly, (6tr 
*' great a hope to his fortune, and comfort to his '. 
•* life ?'* *^ To go about to lofe my Lord of Effex . 
*' a wife," is a fpeciesof parafeology fo quaint and . 
comic, that one would fuppofe her Ladyfhip in. 
the midfl: of her afflidion could not but /mile hz, 
iveeping. Some parts of this epiflfc, however,, 
ajre very beautifully written j and om paflage in 
particular is fo tender as well as elegai^, thatl 
cannot forbear to tranfcribe it, though foreign ta 
nay prefent purpofc* " After all, Madam^ I think 
^ your lofs fo great, that would all the paffionate . 
complaints, all the anguifh of your heart, do any 
thing to retrieve it ; eould tears water the lovely 
plant, fo as to make it. grow again after once il 
is cut down; wotdd fighs furnifti new breath, or 
^* could it draw life, and fpirits from the wafting erf 
yours ; I am fure your friends would be fo far from 
acGufing your paffion, that they woul<d encourage 
•* it as much, and fliare it as deeply, as they could J 
*^ but alas ^ the eternal laws of the creation extin-^ 

# 

'^ guifliall fuch hopes,' ' Ssff. In general, I think, it 

may be laid down as a certain maxim, that to at-r 

tain to an high degree of excellence in Style, re-* 

quires not oiriy great taft^ but real, genius*- 

frhe writers in our own language moft cele* 

. brated for Style, are Hume, Robertfon, Gibbon^ 

• Johnfon, Swift, Addifon, and Bolingbroke ; all 

.4 of- them men (^ undoubted genius as well as talle* 

I There is, indeed, another fet of writer^, whomuft. 

l&e allovred to pojQHs great merits who^^^with st. 






Confiderabic though inferior fliare of geniift, com* 
bine an equal or fuperior degree of tafte; and 
their Style is accordingly equal in .elegance^ 
but inferior in energy and felicity of expreffion* 
Of thiiS ciafs are Beattie, Blair, Chefterfield, MeU 
moth, Jenyns, Walpole, hfc. I do not how* 
ever deny that there are fome writers, who, with- 

tut a fpark of genitts, by means of a good ear, 
nd. a tertain degree of refinement, which fails 
ihort of ^ juft 2Uid correft tafte, have attained to ^ 
poUfhed and harmonious Style of compofkion, but 
then it is feeble, languid, and Verbofe; and 
though often afiededly p(Hnpous, and crowded 
tvith ornament, equally daftitute of the ** callitia 
juu^ura** and the *' curio/a felkitas J* 

Updn the whole we may venture to conclude, 
that beauty of Style, or the art of compofition,. de- 
pending upbn a certain occult quality in language^ 
or rather a certain inexplicable delicacy of per- 
ception, is nqt to be acquired by rules* Not that 
tules are entirely ufelefs. . 

An author who writes by rule, as has been obfenr- 
tdiy will undoubtedly avoid grofs errors ; but he can* 
tibt by the mere obfervance of rules attain to pofitivc 
beauties. Nothing fhort of true original genius, im-» 
proved and cultivated by a conreft tafte, can ever 
hope fuccefsfiilly to attempt that bold and glowing 
Style of compofition which we fo much admire in 
the productions of the great mafters of eloquence* 
The " thoughts that breathe, and words that 
bum,'* do not fall to the lot of ordinary writers ; 
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and it (hows a great defcft of judgment whenever 
ihey afpire to them. Let not fuch perfons vainly 
pretend to ihatcfe thofe graces which are beyond the 
reach of art, •* What then !" it may be faid, " are^ 
men of moderate talents to fit down in defpair of 
ever bdng able to^ acquire the faculty of expreff- 
ing their thoughts with eafe, propriety, and ele- 
gance ?** By no means. We have innumerabli| 
examples of fuch as, by care and attention 
alone, have in this fefpeft excelled many far 
fuperier to themfelves in natural underftand- 
ing and genius*, but? who unhappfly affefted to 
defpife and depreciate this ftudy, as paying that 
regard to words which is' due only to things- 
All that I contend for is this, that though a 
Style which merits approbation may be acquired 
by diligence, a Style which* commands admiration^ 
cannot. I therefore think that meii who have little 
or no pretenfion to genius, fhould' not afpire to 
the higher graces of compofition ; for by fo doing 
they often make themfelves ridiculous ; when by 
aiming at nothing more than purity, perfpicuity, 
and fimplicity, they might with much lefs effort 
appear in a light mnch more refpeftable. An ac- 
quaintance with the rules of contpofitioft is hd 
doubt of confiderable fervice j but I believe the 
beft method of acquiring a tafte for the beauties of 
Style and language, is by an^ attentive and repeated 
perufal of the beft authors*, by a careful compa- 
rifon of the produdions of different writers, and 
by imitating in our own performances^ the Styfc 
, and 
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und manner of thofe admired mafters of compo* 
fition, fo far as they are properly imitable by thofe 
who do not poffefs their fuperiority of genius. 

I think experience fiiliy evinces, that it is very 
poi&ble for a man to poflefs an elegant and ckffical 
tafte with refpeft to the beauties of Style and com- 
pofition in one language, an^ to be utterly defti. 
tute of it in another. One dan fcarcely imagine* 
that if Ogilby, Hobbes, and Chapman, had not 
derived a fenfible pleafure from the poems of Ho- 
mer, or Milbourne and Trapp from thofe of Vir» 
gil, that they would have engaged in the laborious 
work of tranflating thofe divine authors ; and it is 
well known that a very general tafte for the beau*- 
ties of the ancients prevailed long before the mo<- 
derns had iesurned to expre& their ideas in their 
vernacular languages with grace or propriety ; and 
indeed the languages themfelves were moft unjuftly 
held in contempt, as little better than barbarous 
jargon, and fuppofed to be wholly undeferving of 
attention, and incapable of improvement. This 
prejudice is however greatly upon the decline; and 
it is generally allowed that the Englifh language 
in particular may juftly pretend to a rivality ^ith 
the admired languages of antiquity. 1 make no 
fcruple at leaft to place it upon a level with the 
Homan ; and perhaps that very circumftance which 
is fuppofed by many to give to the Greek language 
fo decided a fuperiority, I mean that wonderful 
copioufnefs which it derives from its variety ot 
4iale£ls, fhould rather be ^onfideVed as a real difadr- 
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vantage : and I believe thofc who are moft incliiied 
to admire and magnify this uncommon propertjr 
of the Orecian tongue, would think the Engiifh 
language little improved by blending it with our 
i^rovincial dialed*, Spenfer has made fome at*^; 
tempts of this kind, with a degree qf fuccefs which, 
will fcarcely encourage others to follow the ex- 
ample. In fed, the Ehglifli language is fufficiently 
copious to exprefs all our ideas with great force 
and elegance, and with a degree of accuracy and 
pyecifion to vjrhich the Latin tongue is a ftranger. 
Its genius feems to refepible that of the people by 
whom it is fpokei\. The great charadepiftics of it 
are ftrength and energy, but it is very fufceptible 
of the gentler graces/ There is a foftnefs, fweet* 
licls, and delicacy of Style to which feveral of our 
favourite writers, both in poetry and profe, have at- 
tained, which fufficiently refc\ie it from die re* 
proach* of barflm^fs or diffonance. Ther6 i$^ 
tnorebver, a boldnefe and freedom in, th^ idiom 
of our language which admits of the adoption pf 
new ternis, and new combinsitions of words, i^ a 
degree which perhaps no other language is capaljle 
of. The admirable powers and properties of the 
Engiifh language, as difplayed in the whole ex* 
tent of Verlification, might alfo with propriety be, 
mentioned in this general Iketch of its excellencies 5^ 
but this 1 referve for the fuhjed of a diftind Effay* 
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Manarki on Eniglkh Ver-sification. 

VERSIFICATION may properly be confi. 
dered as tfee ftyle of poetry, or the art of 
icompofirion in metres and tliough*the tafte car 
mental perception of beauty or deformity is in 
ihis cafe aflfefted by ftill more lively emotions of 
difgutft or admiration than prafe has power to ex- 
cite, the ultimate caufes of tfoofe emotions are en- 
veloped in exaftly the fame degree of darknefs and 
obfcurity. it is indeed perhaps fome'what more 
eafy to lay down rules or reafons by which we are 
fuppofed to be influenced in forming our judgments 
tefpeding the beauty of ftyle in poetry than in 
profe : but if we pretend to advance a fmgle ftep 
farther, we have only the mortification to difcover^ 
that the rules which the moft fagacious. critics have 
Jaboui*ed to eftablilh, refolve themfelv^s into this 
o»e ftmdamental and arbitrary diftate of nature. 
Such is our pleajure. For inftahce^ ' the foK 
lowing canons of ct^licifm may, for aught I taiow, 
i)e a^ judicious, and of iis mutli real utility, as 
any belonging to the Code, ift, That VerfificatioKf 
in order to pleafe, muft be fmooth and barmoni- 
Dus^ exad without ftiffiiefs, and eafy without neg^ 
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gligence. 2dly, That uniformity fliould be blende 
ed with variety ; and, while the firft is obferved 
in adhering to the fame precife number of poeti- 
cal feet in each verfe or ftanza, the latter fhould 
be (ludied in the paufes, cadences, and accents. 
3dly, That the found fhould, as far as pofTible, be 
made to coincide with the fenfe, from which coinci- 
dencearifes what is called imitativeharmony ; and, in 
general, that the emotion excited by the tone of the 
verfe ftiould accord with the emotion excited by the 
fentiment eiiprefled, or the objeft defcribed. It 
were not difEcult/to add a multitude of rules of the 
fame kind, and to exemplify the rules by an in- 
duction of particular paflages, and to expatiate 
very learnedly upon each ; or it were equally eafy 
to quote paflages without end, and to point out 
beauties without number, and to fupport our opir 
nion by a reference tq the faine rules, which would in 
that cafe be converted into, reafpns. By thefe ingcr 
nious contrivances, accompanied with a peculiar 
air of importance aiid felf-complacency, Lprd 
Kaims has acquired, with many, the reputation 
of a profound critic ; but I never could perceive 
for my own part tliat any great addition was made 
to real knowledge by this fort of information ; 
though I muft in juftipe to liis Lordlhip acknow- 
le^ge^ that in hiss elaborate work are occafiona\Iy 
i|itprfp^jr(ed razfiy acute and fagacious pbferva^ 

tipns. With regard to the few refleftipiis I have 
to offer, I chufe to make my appeal rather to the 
ts(fte than the reafou of the reader^ hecaufe ^e£e 

are 
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^ fubjeds which feem to me properly to come 
within the jurifdidion of tafte ; for either the rulea 
(hemfelves are liable to fufpicion, as not fuffi-i 
fiently confirmed by fad an4 experience, or if 
they are univerfally received as true, it is not the 
lefs dif&cuU to demonftrate that th^y have their 
origin and foundation in reafon. Why do wq 
prefer, for inftance, the imitations of Dr. Donne'« 
Satires by Pope tp the originals ? becaufe it may 
be faid they are far more mufical and harmonious. 
But why do we prefer the mufical and harmoni* 
ous Verfification of the former, to the harfh and 
rugged numbers of the latter ? Here we are at a 
fland, and the preference refolves itf<^lf into a 
mere matter of taile, without the fhado w of a reafon 
on which to ground that pr^erence. Ig it not 
then better, without making an empty parade of 
knowledge which we do not really poffefs, at 
once to confefs our ignorance and inability to acr 
count for thof<; fenfations of pleafure which we de* 
rive from thefe four^es, than vainly to attempt to re* 
duce thofe feelings to the dominion of reafon, which 
refrife to acknowledge any authority but that of tafl:e« 
I ;do not, however, pretend to aflert, that be- 
caufe the end of poetry is to pleafe, and be- 
caufe it is by an appeal to tafte, and not to rea- 
fon, that the queftion muft be decided, whether 
that end is aftually attained; I fay, I do not 
therefore aflert, that all rules of poetical compofi- 
tion are to be decried as impertinent or ufelefs ; 
this would be running into a vjery abfurd ex- 
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txemt. A& there Is a certain d^ee of uidlbTmrty 
in our mental feelings and perceptions, there cer^ 
tainly is a foidndation for that uniformity ; and ft 
5s both enteftaining and inftruftive, by any fair 
procds of induAion, to point out the immediate, 
thoi^h XfTG caimot trace the ultimate^ caufes oJF 
|hofe uniform emotions of difguft or admiration, 
whkfa is in effeft to point out the means of avoid- 
ing or exciting them ; or, in other words, it is to 
eftablifli certain fixed rules of compofition upon 
the authority of e3q)erience : but what I dilKke is, 
the pedantry of ap^s^ng to fpeculative principles 
in oppofition to the deciiions of tafte ; and what I 
de^fc is, the ridiculous vscnity of attempting to 
fleHftonftrate by argmnent, that men ought to ad- 
mire, yahcn experience prpves that no one does or 
'i§n iuimire } and, on the other fa^d, that men are 
in the ¥frong to be pka&d, when experience 
proves thkt it i^ impoffibie to avoid it. ki a word^ 
of, all kiaads of literary affeftation, that which it 
moA di%ufting !&, the affedation of judging in 
matters tjf tafte by rule, and not by feeling ; md 
^yk appears to me the fundamental 'defed: of the 
MFork to which I have before alluded ; I mean the 
Elements of Criticifm. Lord Kaims was lefs ro- 
marfcable for delicacy of tafte than acutenefs of un* 
^etftahdingf aiid he evidently feems to have 
thought it much below the dignity of a critic tq 
eml^race any opinion even in a imere matter of 
tafte which was not fupported by fome rule. 
Inhere the rule was not ?ilready eftabliflied, theSre- 
.. . ' for^::^ 
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foTQ, he was obliged to have tecoutfe to his iit* 
yention, which did not always fupply him With 
fuch as were of the moft fatisfaftory kind ; and he 
ieems through the whole of his elaborate "^^ork to 
entertain much too high an idea of the importance 
of thofe rules ; for he feems to confider them as 
founded in reafon, and as laws by which tafte 
ought to be regulated, whereas they are properly 
founded in tafte, and the moft judicious and bed 
eftablifhed rules are really nothing more than the 
different principles by which experience (hows 
that the decifions of tafte are goviemed. But " it 
prior?^ it is impoflible to prove, by any fpe- 
culative reafoning, that tJiofe principles poffefs 
more of iniiate propriety than the oj^ofite ones : 
for inftance, it is a rule that the unity of aftion-in 
an Epic poem ought to be preferved ; and no one 
can read the Iliad and the Orlando Furiofo with- 
out bein^ fenfible of the propriety of it ; but if 
any one fliould afk the reafon upon which this 
rule is founded, we are compelled to confefs tfiat 
it refolves itfelf entirely into a matter of tafte. 
We might indeed retreat a ftep backward, and an- 
fwer, that the reafon is, becaufe the attention 
ought not to be divided ; but the queftion imme- 
ifiiately recurs, ** Why ought not the attention toi 
be divided?" And to this what can be replied, 
but that it is found by experience to be unpleafant, 
^ndto occafipn wearinffs and difguft. 

Having thus ftated my ideas on the fub- 
jeO: of fpeculative and theoretical criticifm, t 
proceed -tq confider whs^t it is that properly 

conftitutes 
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^onftitutes the difference between yerf^ mi 
jj^rofe. Verfe^ I think, may be defined ias 4 
ipecies of compofition^ in which the arrange 
ment of words i$ fubjed to certain precife 
fulos ; and the ^r, as Lord Kaims obferves, muft 
be appealed to, a$ the proper jufige for deciding 
upon the ^fFe£h produced by thefe rules. By 
what mark j:hen 4o^s the ear diflinguiih verfe from 
prpfe? The proper and farisfaftory anfwer, ac-r 
fording to his Lordlhip, is, that ^^ thefe make; 
different impreffion^ upon every one who hath an 
far/' " This advances us,*^ fjtys he, *' one ftep ii^ 
our enquiry/' Now I owii I cjinnot perceive that 
the fmalleft advance is made in the enquiry by this 
anfwer. Verfc a}i4 profe are allowed to be difr 
ferent kin4s of compofitipn aiftinguiihable by thq 
car. The queftion is. By wh?it qfiterion the ear 
afcertains the diflin^iop between (hem j and we 
are tpld it is by the different impreffions mad^ 
upon it. Bi^t the queftion itfelf implies, that dif. 
ferent impreilions are made vpon that organ ; and 
it is the . nature of this differei^ce oi\ly that need$ 
to be explained : but, in anfwer to the enquiry re- 
fpefting that point, \^e are gravely informed, that 
we have advanced one ftep in our enquiry, by bcy 
ing affured that their certainly 19 a differ^^ce. This 
is one inftanqe out of a thpu^a^d which miglit be adr 
4Hced of the pompous inanity of Lord Kaims's mod? 
of writing j his Lordfliip's criticsil talents, however, 
have been held in fuch high and geper^l eftimation, 
that I know not well to whom I can appeal as ipm 
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Authority upon this occafion, in ordet to corro^ 
borate my own fentiments, excepting the cele- 
brated Abbe Winckleman ; and he indeed fpeak^ 
m much more coiltemptuous terms than I choofe 
to adopt of the \^hole performance. The pro- 
per anfwer to the queftion founts to be, that the 
6ar diftingulfhes verfe from prdfe by its uni- 
formity ; for though it may be capable of con- 
fiderable variety in fome refpeft^, yet in others, 
as it is fubjeft to fixed rules, it muft be eafily 
diftinguifhable by the regular recutrence of thofe 
peculiarities of found which muft refult from 
their operation : for I think none of the vari- 
ous niode^ of Veriification in ufe amongft us is 
fo loofe and irregular, as not to be very diftin- 
guifhable from profe acrcording to this criterion, 
even by an indifferent ear. In fhort, the efferi- 
tial difference between verfe artd prbfe confilti 
in the meafure ; for if we admit fuch perform:-^ 
ances as 'Selemaque or Fingal into the clafs of 
poems, how is it poffible to draw any precifc 
line between thefe two fpecies of compofition ? 

In order to preferve fome degree of method 
in the remaining part of this EfTay^ I fhall 
firft offer fome remarks upon the different 
kinds of Verfification of which our language 
and poetry are fufceptible ; and, adly, I fhall add 
a few refledions refpefting the merit or demerit 
of the moft celebrated Englifh poets as to this 
fundamental excellence of that divine art. Of 
all the different kinds of verfe known in Eng- 
lifh 
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iifli poetry^ blank verfe is undoubtedly entitled 
to be firft mentioned as firft in dignity and im- 
portance. Voltaire has obfetved, that blank verfe 
is of fo loofe a texture, that it cofts nothing but 
the trouble of writing ; upon which account he 
feems to inttod to reprefent it as fcarcely worth the 
trouble of reading, or as far inferior' at leaft tcf 
French heroic verfe, which cbnfifting of four 
regular anapefts, and admitting little or no va« 
riation gf paufes, accents, or arrangement, is 
tonfequently of much more difficult conftruftion ; 
i)ut this difficulty fufiiiounted, he pretends, isi 
the fource of great delight to every reader of tafte j 
a flrange criterion, indeed, by which to judge of 
the comparative merit of tfiefe two different kinds' 
of Verfification. If that mode of compofition,; 
which is moft difficult in itfelfj be upon that ac- 
count mofl pleafipg, our greateft poets ought m 
doubt to have retired into ^^ fome peacdFul province 
of acroftic land/* 

*f There they might wings difplay, and altars ralfe, 
*^ And torture one poor word ten thoufand Vays.'* 

It IS CCTtainly true tMt blank vetfe is f ery eafy to 
"trrite ; but for this feafon it is as certain, that 
it is the more difficuft to excel in writing it.' 
Such blank verfe as MoW. de V6ltaire hirafelf has 
giveir us a fpecimen of is, no d6ubt, to do hiirf 
juftice, truly contemptible': but if Monf. de Voltaire 
had bem competently qualified tb criticize upon 
1 poetry, He would* have kn(>wn' that the 
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bUnk verfe of Milton, and Shakefpeare u, of dXl 
the various meafures praflifed among us, that whj.ch 
is mod difficult of imitation. Blank verfe has fo 
near an affinity to profe, that it requires the mofl 
confummate (kill and judgment in the arrangement 
of the periods, as well as the utmoft force and ekva- 
tion of languige to preferve the diftinftion between, 
them. But when the requifite proportion of fkill, 
and genius isi exerted, and that degree of perfect 
tion actained,. which genius, conducted by apjdi-i 
cation, never fails to reach, the wonderful effefU, 
of this fpecies of poetical competition become 
fully apparent ; and we admire the Vetfification. 
of the " Paradife Loft," not becaufe Milton .ha* 
furmounted great, difficulties,, for this alone is a very 
weak foundation for applaufe, but becai^ he ha» 
s^ttained to pofitive beauties of the. moft exquifite 
kind. Doubtlefs, that egregious blockhead who 
took the trouble to tranflate the Iliad, and in 
each of the twenty-four books omitted, fome one 
letter of the alphabet, furmounted a difficulty 
of great viagnitude ; but i$ he therefore the £ub- 
je£l of our admiration or derifioil ? The truth is, 
that the conqueft of difficulties is never a fource 
of pleafure, at leaft to men of refinement, ex- 
cept fome purpofe either of ufe or beauty is ac-tv 
compliflied by it; but, when any fuch purpofe 
is effected, the emotion of wonder excited by the. 
removal of the difficulty, agreeably to. the laws 
of affociation, blerids^ itfelf with the. emotion ojT 
efteem jor admiration excited by the ^ontempla- 
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tton 6f utility or beauty ; and the complex emoi 
tion acquires by this conjunftion a high degree of 
force and vigour. Thus our admiration of the Mil- 
tonic Verfification, whith is in itfelf exquifitely 
beautiful, is very much heightened by ourknCwledge 
of the extreme difficulty of fucceeding in that 
meafure ; but the difficulty of writing French he- 
roic vdrfe does not at all induce us to admire the 
Verfificatibn of the Henriade, which is in itfelf 
deflitute of beauty, being tame, languid, and mo- 
notonous. But if it fhould riOw be afked. What 
are thofe exquifite beauties of which blank v6rfe it 
fiifceptiblef, and fgr which it is fo mtich celebtated, 
I thirik we ih^y repljr in a few words, that they 
are majefty, melody, aiid variety. I fhould far 
exceed the limits of my paper, were I to pre- 
tend to enlarge upon thefe heads. A hint^ or 
two is all that an efTayift, who attempts ffighf 
fketches only, arid leaves to mor6 elaborate artiits 
the praife of finifhed prbdudtions. Call be expefted 
to offer. The firft charafteriftic of blank verfe 
then, as it appears in the produdions of Mil tori 
and' Shakefpeare, is " majefty.^* I do not think 
that evefl the hexariieter of the ancients poflefle^* 
this property in an equal degree. The hexame- 
ter is no doubt a vety noble poetical meafure, 
but it do^s not feem capable of that long con-* 
tinned pomp of found of which we have fo 
^many examples in our great poets. There are 
hexameter verfes which will be found fuperior 
perhaps to any fingle lines or periods in the 
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Par^difeLoft; but when twenty or thirty \verfe3 
are repeated fuccelfively, the fuperiority of blank 
verfe becomes very apparent- I know not any 
equal numbef of hexameters which can be placed 
in competition with the following verfcs from 
Milton : 

the great Creator fr6m his work 


Defiftmg, the' unwcary'd, up retuniM ; 
Up to the heav'n of hcav'ns his high abode^ 
Thence to behold this new-cteated wcrld, 
Th' additbn of his empire, how it fhcw'd 
In profpeft from his throne j how good, how fair^ 
Anfwerir^g his great idea. Up he rode. 
Followed with acclamations, and the found 
Symphonious, of ten thoufand harps that tun'd 
Angelic harmoniea. The earth, the air, 
Refounded ; thou remcmbcr'ft, for thou heard^ft J 
The heavens and all the conftcllacioni rung j 
The planets in their ftations lift^ning ftood> 
While the bright pomp afcended jubilant* 
Open, ye evcf lading gates, they fung ; 
Open, ye heav'ns, your living doors, let in 
The great Creator, from his work return*d 
Magnificent ; his fix days work, a Worlds 

^he monotonous clofe of the hexameter, though 
It may be difguifed in a great tneafure for a feW 
lines, by the furprifing variety it is capable of iii 
other refpeSs, cannot fail to flrlke, and in fome 
degree to difguft, the ear upon frequent repeti- 
tion ; and, in the recital of long paflages, to 
caufe very unfeafonable juid unpleafant interrup- 
tions to what Pope ftiles " the long refounding 
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" march and energy divine.*' To compafe blilifc 
verfe with our own> or with the French heroic 
couplet^ in this refpedt were fuperfluous. But^ 
idly^ blank verfe, /. e. the blank verfe of Milton 
and Shakefpeare, is no lefs remarkable for its me- 
lody than its majefty ! This property of blank 
verfe arifes from the unbounded liberty the poet 
enjoys of varying his paufes^ and extending his 
periods^ fo. as to produce the utmblt fulnefs and 
harmony of cadence : and in this refpedl it has 
a manifeft advantage over the heroic couplet as 
i^ell as the hexameter. It would be difficult to 
find any equal huinbef of hexameters or coiiplets, 
fo melodious or grateful to the ear, as the paiTage 
jufl quoted from Milton4 It indeed pofleiTes the 
thr» great charaderiftics of that fpecies of verfe, 
majefty, melody, and variety, in a high degree of 
perfeftion. Upon the laft of thofe charaaeriftics, 
it is very unneceffary to expatiate. As oppofed to 
the hexameter meafure and the heroic couplet, its 
variety evidently arifes from its happy exemption 
from the neceflity of an uniform clofe : and, as to 
jnyfelf, I muft acknowledge, that however fupe- 
tior the hexameter may be to the heroic couplet in 
other refpefts, the perpetual recurrence of the 
dadtyl and fpondee is more fatiguing to my eaf 
than what Dryden calls the tinkle in the clofe 
of the couplet. The couplet, however, though 
confeffedly inferior to hexameter, as well as blank 
verfe, is far from being deftitute of force or beauty : 
U is capable of feme degree of variety in its ac- 
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xrents, and very great diverfity in its paufes : it is 
lively, vigorous, and animated, and particularly 
adapted to gay and airy fubjefts, of which " the 
Rape oF the Lock*' is a decifive proof. It feems 
hot to admit of any confiderable inverfirtn of lan-^ 
guage ; but Dryden, in numerous inftances, has 
very happily indulged himfelf in the liberty of 
tunning one couplet into another, by which means 
he has added wonderfully to the fpirit, freedom, 
and energy of his verfe. Lord Kaims indeed af* 
ferts, that every couplet ought to finifh with fome 
clofe in the fenfe, for which he fails not as ufual 
to aiEgn a reafon. *' Every couplet," fays his 
Lordfliip, *^ muft of courfe conclude with a muficat 
*' paufe ; and if it is accompanied by a paufe in the 
*' fenfe> the coincidence gratifies at the fame time 
*' the ear and underftanding.** This reafoning is 
juft if applied to a fingle couplet ; but furely it 
is not neceflary to have our ears purged by an 
Archangel with euphrafy and rue^ to be fenfible 
flow much the petty pleafure arifmg from fuch 
coincidence is overbahmced by the additional 
<ielight we derive from that variety and ani- 
mation which are the refute of occafional de- 
viations from this rule* As a complete con- 
futation of all fuch criticifms, I would con* 
iidently oppofe the initial paragraph of Dryden'$ 
well-known poem of the Hind and Panther. 

• 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged. 
Fed on the lawns, or on the foreft rang'd ; 
Without unfpottcd, innocent within, 
She fear'd no danger, for (he knew no fin ; 
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Yet had fhe oft been chas'd with horns andhourl^^i 
And Scythian fliafts i and many winged wounds 
Aim'd at her heart ; was often forced to fly. 
And doomM to death, tho' fated not to die. 

But Lord Kainls is fo faflidious a critic, that he 
^jvill not allow the flighteft mufical paufe to inter- 
vene between an adjective and fubflantive, a fub- 
ftantive and verb, or a verb and adverb. Who 
would have imagined that the .following lines ot" 
Pope were faulty : 

In thefe deep folitudes and awful cells. 
Where hcav'nly-penfive contemplation dwells 

And ever-*muring melancholy reigns— — 

trhey always^ however, appeared to Lord Kaimt 
exceptionable, on account of the pairfe interjefled 
between the verb and ccnfequent fubftantive ) and 
his Lordfhip, after a great deal of deep thinkings 
was at laft foirutiate enough, as he ixifprms us^ 
to difcover a reafon in fupport of his tafte* The 
£afe is ftated by his Lordfhip with all the ac- 
curacy and formality of the profeffion to which he 
belonged. " Between the aftive fubftantive and 
the verb, placed in their natural order, ther^ 
is no difEcuhy of interjefting a paufe, becaufe 
an aftive being is not always in motion, and 
'^ therefore it 13 eafily feparable in idea from it& 
i** adion: but when by inverfion the verb is 
placed firft, is it laiuful to feparate it by a 
paufe frona the aftive fubftantive ?'* To this cu--. 
rious' queftion his Lordfhip ' anfwers pofitively, 
^' No, becaufe an adioxx is not in idea feparable 
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** from the agait, more than ^ quality from the 
.** fubjefl: to which it appertains." If Lord Kaims 
had not fo exprefsly affirmed the contrary, I own 
J fliould have fufpeded that his Lordfhip's feelings 
on this as on other occafions had complaifantly 
^accommodated themfelves to the rule difcovered, 
or rather had yielded implicit obedience to the 
iaw promulgated by his Lordftiip. 

I am of opinion that Pope has weakened the 
general effeQ: of his poetry very confiderably, by 
adhering too clofely to the rule fpecified by Lord 
Kaims, refpeding the propriety of concluding 
every couplet by a panfe in the fenfe as well as 
in the mufic. It has given his Verfification an air 
of tamenels and uniformity, and in this as well as 
other chjirafteriftics of poetic genius, I cannot but 
regard him as very inferior to Dryden, though he 
perhaps more than compenfates for this inferio-. 
rity by the " lima labor,*' wdiich appears fo confpi- 
cuous throughout all his works, Dryden was a writer 
to the laft degree negligent and incorreft ; he was 
alfo often unhappy in the choice of his fubjeds, 
and his fentiments upon the fubjefts which he ba^ 
chofen are frequently very exceptionable, and 
fomctimes very abfurd. Pope was, as an elegant 
critic juftly ftiles him, the Poet of Reafon ; and, 
in perufing his produftions, the undcrftanding is 
Jni^roved, while the imagination is delighted." But 
Hill it muft: be allowed, that the facred mantle 
which defcended from Shakefpeare to Milton, and 
which Dryden fometimes wore^with dignity, hung 
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loofe upon Pope, " Kke a giant^s robe upon a 
dwarfifh thief/' I fhall take the liberty of di- 
grefling a moment to give a (Iriking inftance of 
this. In the celebrated harangue of Othello be- 
fore the Venetian Senate, he fpeaks, amongft 
other particulars', of what he calls his Travel** 
Hiftory, 

— — — '* Of antres vaft, and deferts idle, 
•^ Rough quarries, rocks, snd hiUs, whofc heads touch- 
"heav'n/^ 

Pope, in his edition of Shakefpeare, for ** idle,** 
fubftitutes " wilde/' Warburton himfelf could 
have done no worfe. The epithet idle is truly 
Shakefperian ; but it was beyond the reach of 
Pope. Milton, indeed, has ufed it with, the fame 
happy boldnefs in one of his fonnets, in which he 
mournfully complains that his eyes " their feeing 
had forgot.*' 

Nor to their idle orbs doth light appear, 

Or fun, or moon, or ftars, throughout the year. 

Or man or woman. 

Next to blank verfe and the heroic couplet, the 
elegiac ftanza feems to poffefs the greateft ihare of 
importance and popularity : it has a kind of plain- 
tive flow, which renders it peculiarly fuitable to 
tender and melancholy fubjefts. Hammond and 
Shenftone, and, above all. Gray, have been par- 
ticularly fucccfsful in this fpecies of Verfification. 
In the laft century this ftanza was very crrone- 
oufly confidered as fuperior in dignity to the he- 
roic couplet ; and it was accordingly adopted by 
Sir William Davenant in his Epic poem of Gon- 
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01BERT9 and by Dryden in his ^^ Annus Mira« 
bilis/' and in other compofitions of the fame caft. 
The Spenferian ftanza muft be allowed to exhibit 
a certain air of ftatelinefs^ and it is not deficient 
in force or harmony ; but it foon palls upon the 
car by its uniformity. There feems to be a fort 
of analogy, remote and fomewhat fanciful indeed^ 
between the ftanza of Spenfer and the fubjeft of 
his poem, fufEcient however to prevent our re- 
gretting the choice he has made. A kind of ftiflT, 
formal, and obfolete magnificence feems to predo- 
minate in both. This difficult ftanza has been 
very happily revived by fome modem writers, 
particularly by Thomfon in his Caftle of Indo- 
lence, and by Dr. Seattle in the firft book of the 
Minftrel. 

It is rather fingular, that the French heroic 
couplet, confifting of four anapefts, fhould never 
be ufed amongft us but on fubje&s of mirth and 
gaiety, and with the utmoft propriety. What 
can be deemed, for inftance, more perfect in its 
Idnd than the Verfification of the Bath Guide? 
but furely no admirer of that exquifite jeu d^efprit 
will deny that the firft couplet of the Henri^de 

Je chante ce heroa qui regna fur la France^ 

£t par droit de conquete, et par droit de naiiTance^ 

is as little adapted to the mfijefty of the Epop^ia as 

** But what with my Nivcraois hsit can compare. 
My bag wig, and lac^d ruffle^ij and black folitaire ?'' 

The regular Pindarics of Gray and Collins are en- 
titled to a very high degree of applaufe ; and not^ 
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withftanding the feverity of Dr. Johnfon^s critf- 
cifin, I acknowledge I have read many irregular 
efforts of the Pindaric mufe wi(,h great pleafure. 
Exclufive of Dryden's Immortal Ode, which far 
tranfcends all praifc, the Lycidas of Milton, 
Lord Lyttleton's Monody, Shawns Ode to the 
Nightingale, and many other produftions might 
be mentioned, which fufficiently deraonftrate that 
regularity of metre is not effential to poetic excel- 
lence. I cannot pretend to enumerate all the dif- 
ferent kinds of Verfification in ufe amongft us. Of 
4hofe which I have not fpecified, perhaps the Hudi~ 
braftic couplet is moft valuable, as admirably cal- 
culated for burlefque poetry. Prior, in his Alma» 
has fhown himfelf fcarcely inferior to Butler ia 
his dextrous management of it. 

According to the plan propofed, I am now 
to make fome obfervations upon the merit or 
demerit of our moft celebrated poets in point 
of Verfification; but, on revifmg what I have 
written, I find I have in a great meafure an- 
ticipated my own intention; and the length 
of this Effay is already fuch as to make it 
n^ ceffary to draw to a conclufion. Of the Ver- 
fification of Shakefpeare I have declared my fen- 
timents at large in a former Effay. Of Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope, I have taken occafion to fpeak 
in the courfe of the prefejit. To the laft per- 
haps fome may think I have fcarcely done juftice- 
Pope has often been ftiled the beft verfifier in the 
Englifh language* If by thq beft is only meant 

the 
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the rtloft poli&ed and correft verfifier, I am ready 
to acquiefce in the panegyric ; but if his mode of 
Verfification is ftiled the beft, as affording the 
higheft degree of delight, I can by no means allow 
it to be true. In this refped Shakefpeare, Milton, 
and Dryden, all rank much above him. Pope 
does not fufficiently conceal his art ; he wants fim- 
plicity. The flov/ of his verfe, though very har- 
monious, is feldom tender or pathetic, and ftill 
lefs frequently lofty and majellic; in his tranfla- 
tion of the Iliad, however, he rifes to very fub- 
lirae heights. It is a wonderful performance, far 
fuperior, no doubt, to the Eneid of Dryden, or 
probably to any other tranflation that ever appeared 
in the world. I have in my poffeffion, and I pre- 
ferve it as a curiofity, the vile doggrel tranflation 
of Hobbes. For the amufement of thofe who may 
not have itfet with it, I fhall tranfcribe a few pa- 
rallel paflages from both, that the pleafure of con- 
traft may be enjoyed in perfedion, and that the 
reader may contemplate at once the extremes of 
poetic elegance and meannefs. 

His * prayer was granted by the Deity, 

Who with his filver bow and arrows keen 

Defcended from Olympus filently 

In likenefs of the fable night unfeen. 

His bow and quiver both behind him hang ) 

The arrows chink as often as he jogs. 

And as he fiiot, the bow was heard to twang, &c. 

tlOBBES. 

• Chrjfcs, 

Thua 
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Thus Chryfcs pra/d ; the favouring po\/r attends, 
. And from Olympus' lofty tops defccnds. 
Bent was his bow the Grecian hearts to wound ; 
Fierce as he mov'd, his filver (hafts refound. 
Breathing revenge ; a fudden night he fpread. 
And gloomy darknefs rolFd around his head. 
The fleet in view, he twang*d his deadly bow, &c. 

POPE^ 

Id* TlaT^oxXot h pi\<»> e^cirfi&fd* trcuiUj &c. &c. 
This faid, Patroclus led Brifeis forth, 

And to Atrides' meflengers her gave. 
She with them went, tho' much againft her heart. 

Achilles from his friends went off and pray'd. 
And fitting with his face to th' fea apart. 

Weeping unto his mother,.Thetis faid, &c. 

HOBBES. 

Patroclus now th* unwilling beauty brought j 

She in foft forrows and in penfive thought 

Pad filent as the heralds held her hand. 

And oft look'd back, flow moving o*er the ftrand. 

Not fo his lofs the fierce Achilles bore. 

But fad, retiring to the founding fliorc, 

O'er the wild margin of the deep he hung. 

That kindred deep from whence his mother fprung j 

There bath'd in tears of anger and difdain. 

Thus loud lamented to the ftormy main. Pope* 

Id. HjAog ^' f)£^iO( xariiv^ nai tin XK^af iix9e« &c. &G. 

But when the fun had borne away his light. 

Upon the fands they laid them down to fleep$ 
And wherj again Aurora came in fight, 

Again they launch their fliip into the deep% 
A good fore-wind Apollo with them fent ; 

Then with her breaft the ftiip the water tore. 
Which by her down on both fides roaring went, 

Andibon arrived at the Trojan (hore. Hobbes« 

'Twas night ; the chiefs befide their veffel lie. 

Till rofy morn had purpled o'er the flcy ;, 

Them 
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Then launch and hoift the maft t indulgent gales, 
Suppl/d by Phoebus, fill the fwclling faUs. 
The milk-white canvas bellying as they blow 
The parted ocean foams, and roars below \ 
Above the bounding billows fwift they flew. 
Till now the Grecian camp appeared in view. Popb. 

The principal remaining poets, of whom It is ne- 
ceffary for me to take feme notice, are, I think, 
Cowley, Waller, Thomfon, and Young. Had 
Cowley's judgment borne any proportion to his 
genius, he would unqueftionably have been en- 
titled to a very high rank in the public eftima- 
tion, which indeed, while the public judgment 
was as yet immature, he adtually enjoyed. lit 
the prefent improved ftate of Verfification, we 
have few produftions of the Englifli mufe more 
foft, more gay, more airy, than his Anacre- 
ontics, his Acme and Septimius, or his Chro- 
nicle. On the other hand, in the pathetic 
and plaintive ftile, few pieces exhibit a more 
mournful flow of numbers than his elegy oa 
Harvey, the poem called the Complaint, and 
fome others. He knew how to exprefs, as well 
as feel, the moft tender as well as the raoft lively 
emotions of foul. 

** Forgot his Epic, nay, Pindaric, art j 

** Yet ft ill we love the language of his heart." 

Waller I regard as greatly inferior to Cow- 
ley in genius ; but he poffefled a more cor* 
red: tafte and truer judgment. His Verfifica. 
tion, when \:ompafed with that of the majority 
of his predeceffors, is eminently fmooth and har- 
monious i and he contributedinuch to poliih and 
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nfine the clqgant art which he cultivated. Thorn- 
fon's celebrated poem, 1 mean the Seafons, I think, 
enjoys z reputation at leaft equal to its merit. As 
Pope has been called the Poet of Reafon, Thom- 
fon may, with equal juftice, be ftiled the Poet of 
Nature. He furveyed her various fcenes with a 
curious and attentive eye ; and he defcribes them 
with warmth, accuracy, artd fidelity ; and in this 
the real excellence of his work confifts. When 
Thomfon is not defcribing or moralizing, he is no 
poet ; when he aims at elevation, he is always 
turgid ; when he wilhes to be fplendid, he is only 
gaudy. 

*' From brightening fields of ether fair difclos'd. 

Child of the fun, refulgent Summer, comes 

In pride of youth, and felt thro' nature's depth. 

He comes, attended by the fultry hours, . 

And ever-fanning breezes on his way j 

While from his ardent look the turning Spring, 

Averts her blulhful face." 

Such mechanical poetry as this is calculated merely 
for grown children. The tales he interweaves arc 
very indifferently narrated. His didion is either 
artificially ftrained, or difguftingly familiar ; and 
his Verfification is fuch, that for twenty or thirty 
lines together, I frequently find a great difficulty 
to diflinguifh it from profe. In a word, it is a 
poem in which defcription too much holds the 
place of fenfe. We read, and we commend, and 
pretend to admire, and at lafl we drop afleep over 
it. Neverthelefs, it is upon the whole a pleafmg 
popular performance, and I believe it will long 

remain 
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remain fo ; though I greatly doubt whether it wilt 
always retain its prefent degree of reputatiop* 
His poem, entitled " Liberty/* I n^ver yet co^ld 
fummon up refolution enough toread fairly through^ 
His fmaller pieces merit little attention, the " Caftb 
of Indolence" excepted^ which is indeed a very 
elegant and beautiful allegory. 

Young's Night Thoughts may "not improperly 
be confidered as a good poetical contrail tq 
Thomfon's Seafons« . One delighted as much 
to . exhibit the gloomy, as the otha* the cheerful 
fece of things. Young's genius was without 
doubt of a rank much fuperior to that of 
Thomfon ; he poiTeflbd, as Addifon, I think^ fays 
of Lee, true poetic fire, though clouded and ob- 
fcured by thick volumes of fmoke. In the article 
of fublimity, the Night Thoughts may vie with 
Paradife Loft itfelf, though in every other refpecl 
it would be abfurd to attempt a comparifon> bc'*- 
tween them* The general charader of Young's 
Verfification is that of harlhnefs and ruggednefe, 
though many paffages may be produced as ex- 
ceptions. Of the earlier poetical produftions of 
Young f am no admirer : it is to a work begun 
after he wa& fixty years of age, when, if we will 
give any credit to his own declaration, 

** He long had burled what gives life to Uvq,, 
** Firmnefs of nerve, and cntxgj of thought.'* 

that he derives, and will continue to derive, hia 
reputation: for certainly fuch poems as the 
I.aft Day, and the Pa^iphrafe on Job, or even 
his fatires and tragedies, could never entitle 

him 
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him to a permanent maniion in the temple o£ 
Fame. 

It would be doing great injuflice to living 
merit, after enumerating fo many illuftrious names 
who have done honour to our age and country^ 
to omit to mention a celebrated poetefs of our 
own times : I mean Mrs* Barbauld, who, in the 
elegant mifcellaneous collection with which ihe 
has favoured the world, has eidiibited the mofi: 
beautiful examples of Verfification happily di- 
verfified, and accommodated to the greateft va- 
riety of fubjefls that I recoiled to have met 
with in any one author. In the poem ililed 
" Corlica," her blank verfe makes a very near ap- 
proach to the Miltonic majefty, and the Summer- 
Evening Meditation is in the beft manner of 
Young, — ^Delia breathes the vety foul of Ham* 
mond ! and the Addrefs to Wifdom is written 
in the true fpirit of Prior. The poem on the 
Origin of Sdng-Writing might have done honour 
to Waller ; and the Ode to Spring is entitled at 
leaft to ** divide the crown** with CoHins*s ex- 
quifite Ode to Evening* I have feen an allego^* 
rical poem alfo in maniifcript, by the fame fair 
and elegant writer, which Spenfer would readily 
have acknowledged as the work of a kindred mind. 

This lady, certainty, if England had produced 
no Carters, Montagues, or Sewards, might alone 
fafely be put in competition with the moft ad- 
mired writers of her own fex abroad; with 
a^ De Sevigne, a Des Houlieres, a Du Bocage, 

or 
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or a, Dader. Of one fpecies of knowledge, with 
vhich the literary world in general is well ac- 
quainted, fhe is indeed apparently wholly deftitute 
—and that is the knowledge of her own fupe- 
riority of genius and merit. 
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On tie Use o/" Reason in connexion with RelioioW* 

THERE is an argurttentwhich has been often 
triumphantly urged by the Roman Catholia 
xinriters, and which is, indeed, fo fpecious and im* 
pofing, fo apparently juft in its principle, and exten* 
five in its confequences, th^t I do not wonder it 
Ihould be regarded as the pillar and ground of their 
faith. If, fay they, the truth and neceffity of 
a divine Revelation be admitted, it cannot be 
doubted but it is equally neceflary that the- true 
fenfe of that revelation fhould by fome means 
be afcertained. Now common fenfe and daily 
experience fully evince, that the majority of 
mankind are wholly incompetent to enter into 
any fuch difcuffions; and alfo, that the opi- 
nions of private Individuals, who may be fuppofed 
]befl: qualified to form a right judgment, are fo 
oppofite and difcordant, that there is not the 
moft diftant probability that the genuine doc- 
trines of chriftianity fliould ever be eftablifhed 
on a firm and folid foundjEtion, except there exifta 
fome common ftandard of religious truth, to 
which it may be lawful for all men to ap- 
peal, in caijes of doubt and diffkulty, and, to 
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-which they (hall be indifpenfably obliged to fub- 
mit : and where fliall we find that ftandard but 
in the decifions of the Univerfal Church! which 
is under the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Spirit ! — ^which is founded upon a rock, againfi: 
which the gates of Hell Ihall never prevail! — 
whofe voice is the voice of God, againft which 
it is folly, prefumption, and impiety for any 
particular member of that holy and myflical body 
to oppofe his own fallible reafonings and un- 
authorized opiniotis. This is the faint outline of 
that grand argument upon which the Romanifts 
always profefs their readinef;^ to reft the whole 
controverfy between them and the Proteftants ; 
and this is the argument which the advocates 
for Proteftantifm in general praftice every ar- 
tifice to evade, and of which they feem to be 
often ftaggered and confounded by the force ; 
and I do not in the leaft wonder that this 
Ihould be the cafe. For many fucceffive centuries 
this maxim had been regarded as facred and 
incontrovertible; and when the Proteftants, there- 
fore, firft found themfelves under the neceffity 
of calling it in queftion, they avoided giving 
any greater Ihock to their own prejudices, as 
well as thofe of their antagonifts, than they \yere 
by the preflure of the occafion led, or rather 
driven to do ; and therefore they contented them 
felves with denying the infallibility of the Church 
but they ftill admitted that the Church migh 
juftly claim authority in controverfics of faith; 
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and that what the Church taught was to be 
received as true, unlefs it could be proved con- 
trary to the tenor of Scripture. But in the pro- 
fecution of the controverfy, the Proteftants quickly 
found themfelves involved in new perplexities: 
for either every private Chriftian had a right to 
judge whether the doftrines taught by the Church 
were agreeable to Scripture, in which cafe the 
authority of the Church was an empty found, 
without any real meaning; or if the Church 
vras allowed to judge of the conformity of its 
own doflirines to the declarations of Scripture^ 
then the authority of the Church wa:S plainly 
equivalent to the infallibility claimed by the Ro- 
manifts: The only difference, according to the 
obfervarion of a witty writer, confiding in this— ^ 
that in the one cafe, the Church never could 
err; — ^and in the other, that it never did err. 
For a long time^ however, the learned and re. 
verend chj^mpions of Proteftantifm contented 
themfelves with infilling upon, and making the 
moft they could of this curious diftindtion : and 
it was not, perhaps, till the Bangorian Contro- 
verfy took place, at the beginning of the pre, 
fent century, that this abfurd and ridiculous fub^ 
terfuge was compleatly abandoned; and ths^t the 
right of individuals to appeal from the authority 
of the Church to the authority of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, was admitted in its full extent, with an ex- 
plicit avowant and approbation of all its confe- 
qu^nq^a. 

It 
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It IS well known how great a clamour that 
memorable Controverfy excited : the Church did 
not want for able and valiant defenders of the 
faith; but, alas! the fatal blow was given, and 
Church-authority, that mighty Dagon, was at 
length thrown proftrate upon the ground ! Not* 
withftanding, however, that we who live in this 
enlightened age are able clearly to difcern the 
fallacy of this boafted argument in behalf of 
Church-authority, it required a force of mind and 
an acutenefs of penetration, which perhaps i^o one 
man ever poffeffed, compleatly and at once to dete£t 
this dangerous and delufive fophifm. Many ge- 
nerations paffed away after the Reformation had 
taken place before the moft rational, liberal, and 
intelligent peribns of the Proteftant communioii 
could prevail upon themfelves to acknowledge that 
tvtry private Chriftian was under an indifpenfable 
obligation to exercife his own Reafon and judg* 
ment, in forming his opinions in Religion; and that 
the authority of the Church, and the decifions of 
Fathers and Councils, as fuch, ought not in the 
fmalleft degree to bias his determinations. Thefe 
maxims, which to us appear fo juft ^nd obvious, 
were univerfally reprobated, as fraught with the 
moft mifchievous confequences;— as lifting up the 
doors that herefy and fchifm might enter in.— ^The 
utmoft wildnefs and extravagance of ftntiment 
leading to a general ftate of intelledlual anarchy, 
they imagined muft be the inevitable refult of fuch 
an unbounded freedom of difcuiEon* It requires 
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indeed at prefeut no extraordinary fagacity to fee 
the weaknefs and futility of thefe apprehenfions ; 
nay, it really requires greats ftrength of mind to 
feel the full force of an argument, however fub- 
tle and plaufible^ which we have always been ac* 
icuftomed to confider as confuted ; and we cannot 
therefore without difficulty conceive the prodigi- 
ous weight of the impreffion which it muft have 
made on the minds of thofe who had from their 
earlieft years been taught to regard it as facred for 
its truth, and venerable for its antiquity. Yet it 
appears to me, that though human authority has 
been compleatly difcarded, the province and ju-i 
rifdiflion of Reafon have never been fo accurately 
defined as to preclifde all further difcuffion upon 
the fubjeft. It is even irapoffible perhaps to fix 
fuch precife boundaries to her dominion as to en- 
able any man upon juft grounds to pronounce " hi- 
therto Ihaltthou come and no farther;" and as ^;iQ 
precife line of diftinftion can be drawn, or at leaft 
can be clearly difcerned in this cafe, fome will be 
apt to attribute more to human Reafon as a judge 
of divine truths than flie is entitled to claim ; and 
others will be inclined to depreciate and to de- 
grade that noble faculty of the^iiiind below its juil 
value, Notwithftanding this remedilefs difference 
of fentiment, I hope I may be permitted to offer 
a few obferVationg upon this fubjecl, without juflily 
incurring the charge of prefumption ; for as matter 
widely difFuf^d may be condenfed though it can- 
not 
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Hot be annihilated, fo in this cafe, notwithftanding 
the impoffibility of attaining to a precife coinci- 
dence of opinion, arguments may ftill avail to 
to reduce thofe differences of opinion which muft 
always fubfift within a narrower compafs; and 
thus we may in morals, as well as mathematics, 
imagine the poflibility of a perpetual approach, 
whilft we acknowledge the impofjibility of aii 
ackual contaft. 

And, I ft, I aflert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that Reafon is the fole judge of the evidences 
of a divine revelation: A revelation deftitute of 
evidence cannot be ,fuppofed; and to appeal to 
authority as a fufEcient ground of evidence is a 
palpable abfurdity. The authority of the Church, 
if the claim was admitted, mud reft upon the au- 
thority of , revelation j and the authority of reve- 
lation itfelf muft reft upon the authority of its 
evidence; and to make the authority of the evi- 
dence Veft tlpon the authority of the Church, is 
evidently to argue in a circle, and in fo fmall 
and confined a circle that the fophifm muft be in- 
ftantly deteSed. Accordingly^ the Papifts them- 
felves appeal to Reafon as a competent judge of 
this matter ; and very celebrated treatifes have been 
written by the divines of the Romifli communion,* 
in which the evidences of Chriftianity have^ been 
ably and learnedly ftated^ Reafon then is the ac- 
kiiowledged judge of this queftion; but the dan- 
ger is, leaft we fhould require a degree of evidence 
which Reafon has no ri^t to exaft. " If the €vi- 
* • R 3 dence 
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dence rifes to probability, we fhould aft moft it-* 
rationally in rejefling it becaufe it falls fhort of 
moral certainty! — as juftly might we rejed moral 
certainty becaufe it falls fliort of mathematical de- 
monftf ation. Whoever attends to the evidences of 
the Chriftian religion with impartiality and can- 
dour, muft be compelled to^ allow the proba- 
bility at lead of its divine origin : In this cafe 
how wilt Reafon dired a man to ad ? to remain 
in a flate of perpetual fcepticifm is equally 
irkfome and difficult ; the balance will ultimately 
incline either to the one fide or the other* Now 
to rejed a probability is to embrace an inii 
probability : Let thofe then who incline to infide- 
lity in cofifequence of the objeftions to which 
Chriftianity is liable, and the difficulty they find 
in anfwering thofe objeftions fatisfaftorily, — let 
fuch men tcfledt upon the infuperable difficulties 
frith which that infidelity is itfelf attended: — Let 
them take the trouble to frame not only a nega- 
tive but a pofitive creed, and they will foon fee: 
how much weaker and more expofed to objeftion 
every particular and diflinft fcheme of infidelity 
is than Chriftianity- — how mtich lefs the pofitive 
evidence; in its favour-^-how much greater the in- 
confiftencies and improbabilities conne<Sed with it* 
But, 2dly, Reafon is competent to judge not 
only of the evidences but the dodrines of 
revelation: this it muft be owned is a propofi- 
tion to which an unqualified aflent ought not to 
}^c given j it ftands in neod of much explanation^ 
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and no explanation can be expefted to produce 
univerfal fatisfaftion. Reafon and Revelation mud 
doubtlefs be in their natures perfectly recon- 
tileable ; but they may apparently diiFer, and in that 
cafe muft revelation be explained in conformity to 
Reafon , or muft Reafon fubmit to be filenced by 
the voice of revelation ? In order to aflift our deter- 
minations upon this point, it muft be remembered, 
that there is a moft important diftinftion between 
Reafon abftraftedly confidered, /. ^.eternal truth 
and reditude, and human Reafon; or thofe prin* 
ciples which we adopt upon the prefumption 
of their conformity to the diftates of abftraft 
truth; and it is very fuppofable that the dodrines 
of revelation may differ very widely from our 
ideas of Reafon, though they unqueftionably cor^ 
refpond to Reafon as it fubfifts in the divine 
mind, /. e. to perfeQ: truth, reditude and wifdom. 
Neverthelefs, there are fome things fo clearly dif* 
cernible by the light of human Reafon, that it ia 
impoffible for us, without difcarding it as entirely 
ufelefs, to doubt of their agreement with right 
Reafon or abftraft trutji; and if it could b« 
proved that revelatidn really contradifted any oi 
thofe principles which Reafon indubitably incul- 
cated, we ftiould indeed be reduced to a ftate of 
the moft diftreffing perplexity. If Chriftlanity, 
'twrcompanied as I think it is with convincing ^i- 
dencef^f a divine original, fhould in exprefs term* 
aflert, that tie fubftance which I fee in. the form 
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of bread and wine is really and truly the beefy 
and blood of Chrrfl, and that the fame identical 
body fubfifts whole and undivided at the fame 
inftant of time ih a thoufand different places, 
or if I could believe that this religion really af- 
^ribes all the attributes of Deity to three diftind 
perfons, and yet maintains in the moft unequi- 
vocal language the abfolute unity of the Divine 
Nature, I would without hefitation acknowledge, 
that Reafdn and Underftancfing were given us in 
vain! The fintpfc dictates of Reafon, which in 
cafes of this iiature have a cleamefs and certainty 
which no fpecies of evidence can fuperfede, muft 
deftroy the authority of fevelation; arid the evi- 
dence by which this revelation is accotnp^nied 
muft, on the other band, confound every principle 
of Reafon, and " amaze indeed the very faculty 
•' of eyes a^nd ears :" Happily we are hot re- 
dirced to this alarming ftate. Nothing contained 
in the Chriftian revelation can with the leaft de- 
gree of juftice be faid to contradifl: thofe principles 
of Reafon which have any pretence to be ftyled 
felf-evident. But fome will not fcruple to affirm, 
that many articles of the Chriftian faith may ne- 
verthdefs be deemed irrational, as riot coinciding 
with thofe eonclufions which Reafon enables us 
to deduce from felf-evident principles ; they 
think that evident marks of imperfedtion are 
difcernible in the general fcheme; and they 
fancy, as a certain Spanifh Monarch is reported 
to have boafted with refpeft to the fyftem 
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of the Univerfe, that if they had been con- 
fulted a much better conftitution of things might 
have been adopted. This mode of arguing and 
of judging appears to me to proceed from the 
mod dangerous prefumption. Nothing can be 
more unwarrantable, nothing can exhibit a ftronger 
inftance of the fatal effeds of pride, combined with 
folly, than the rejeftion of a revelation authen* 
ticated by fufficient evidence, becaufe it may con* 
tain fome things which may not approve them- 
felves to the underftanding of the ojbjeadr. Let 
us confider how .great was the previous improba- 
bility that a human mind fhould be capable of 
comprehending the divine counfels, and how 
abfurd it is to expert that a fcheme fo far above 
our comprehenfion fliould in all its parts approve 
itfelf to our underftandings. 

Say of this plan the bearings and the ties, 
The ftrong connections, nice dependencies ; 
Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 
Look'd through ? 

The general tendency of the plan indeed we may 
reafonably expeft fhould appear to be worthy of 
its divine author. If it could be fairly proved to 
be inimical to the inbrefts of truth, virtue and' 
happinefs, it would be an internal argunient againfl 
the divine origin of it, as powerful as any exter- 
nal arguments which could pofSbly be produced 
in its favour J but it i§ a very weak pretence in- 
deed for with-holding our affent, to alledge th^t^ 
thofe interefU are not promoted in that particular 
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manner which we ihould have deemed mod eli« 
gibie and efficacious. 

3diy9 It muft be confefled that ReaTon^ 
chough of admirable ufe in judging of die evi* 
dences and inveftigating the doctrines of reve-» 
lation, is yet incapable of producing uniformity 
of opinion : This the Romanifts urge as an ir-> 
refragable proof of that infollibility to which they 
adrance fa bold a claim, and which is, as they 
lay^ abfolutely neceffary to the prefervation of the 
unity and purity of the Chr iftis^ faith. Bat, a^ 
Dr. Clarke admirably obfenres, " the true unity 
^^ of Chriftians is not a unity of faith in the bond 
** of ignorance, or a unity of profeflion in the bond 
** of perfecution, but a unity of the Spirit in the 
** bond of peace*'. 

Experience proves that a diverfity of fentJment^ 
in Religion is not attended with thofe p^nlicious 
eflfefts which in former times even wife and gdod 
men in general fo necdlelfly apprehended. Thofe 
who are in the habitual pradice of reading the Sa« 
cred Scriptures with a view to their religious in- 
formation and improvement, can fcarcely fail to l 
much t)f the i^irit of Chriftianity ; in comparifon 
of which a juft view of its ^eculative doftrines 
is of little confequence. Diverfity of opinion 
Immui where it fubfifts affords ample fcope for the 
exercife of fome of the moft amiable of the Chrif- 
tian virtues; and it is not improbable that a ca- 
incidence of opinions may at length take place in 
the Chriftian world, which the flaming zealots 
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If, however^ uniformity of fieotiment fiiouid be 
fuppofed utterly and far ever unattaiaable, fm* 
cerity furely i« attaiaabte by all; and a fiacere 
enquirer after truth, wl^o iff afiuated by tiic ge# 
nuine fpirit of Cbriftianity, can never fail of re* 
commending himfelf to the Divine approbation 
and acceptance — who is I lay actuated by the 
geftuine fpirit of Chriftianityj for I willingly ac* 
knowledge, that by far too great a ilrels has 
been placed upon fincerity, whett uninfluenced 
and unenlightened by a fuo^e. ray of that mihU 
humble, and bene^rotent fj^il^ Sincerity is 121^ 
deed one of the mod important and ^fleadal 
branches of Religion; but it is not therefore to 
ufurp the place of all the reft : Sincerity h a 
virtue highly commiendable; but fincerity will of 
itfelf go but a very little way towards Sortmng ^ 
chara^r of diftingiiiihed moral excellence. Vir« 
tue confifts in an iindeviating reditude of aftiozxt 
refuiting from perfed i;et9:itudje of principle^ but 
how far fhort does fmcerity fall of this, idea of 
virtue. A man may be fmcere, • yet ahnoft all 
his aftioas may be periuoious; almoft ail his men* 
tal affe^licps and motives o^ a^^n may be d&* 
teftable. I know not that the fincerity of Bonnjss 
can be juftly called in qjueftion, vifh^n with a.fine^ 
brand in his hand he appeared like a iiend ice 
loofe froin Hell rajiging for nevoige, and filHng 
€very corner of the land with fcenes of blood ami 
Jio/ron Calvin was without queftion fmcere wh<tn, 
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tirith unrelenting barbarity, he urged the legal mur* 
der of Servetus ; but is that execrable a^ion there- 
fore lefs the fubjeft of our indignation or abhor* 
rcnce? And St. Paul, whofe fmcerity when breath- 
ing out threatenings and flaughter againft: the 
difciples of Chrift no one can doubt, does not 
fcruple to ftyle himfelf the chief of fmners, and 
not worthy to be called an Apoftle, becaufe he 
perfecuted the Church of God. St. Paul well 
knew, after his converfion at lead, that the virtue 
t/hich muft recommend us to the favour of God 
does not confifl in a blind and furious zeal for even 
truth itfelf, and much lefs for pernicious dogmas 
fraught with falfhood and folly, but in what he 
ftyles the fruits of the Spirit, patience, long fiif- 
fering, juftice, temperance, meeknefs aod charity : 
*' though I give my body to be burned," fays that 
great Apoftle, " and have not charity, it profiteth 
*^ me nothing/' The Pharifee defcribed by our Sa- 
viour as praying in the Temple, is reprefented 
as entertaining a very high idea of his attain- 
ments in moral excellence; his fincerity as for 
as appears was unimpeachable; yet we are af- 
fured that the Publican went down to his houfe 
juftified rather than the other : The truth is, that 
a man's believing himfelf to be virtuous no more 
conJlitutes virtue than a man's believing him- 
felf to be Ikilled in the fciejices conftitutes learn- 
ing. The Scripture declares, that if we have 
not the fpirit of Chrift we are none of his : 
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let us beware then of an error fo fatal as muft 
be the fupppfition that becaufe we are fincere, 
i. e. becaufe under the influence of a ftrong de- 
Jufion, we vainly and falfely imagine our aftions 
conformable to the ftandard of moral reftitude, 
we cannpt juftly incur punifhment for any fpe- 
cies of mifconduft proceeding from the n\oft cor- 
rupt heart or depraved inclination. 

4thly, The lafl obfervation I have to make* 
whether it may be thought the conceflion affords 
an advantage to the Roman Catholics in this 
argument or not, is, that it appears to me an 
undeniable fad, that the bulk of unlearned 
Chriflians are, as the Catholics alledge^ wholly 
incompetent to enter into thofe difcuffions which 
are neceffary to form an opinion upon jufl; groimds, 
either refpe&Ing the evidences or the doftrines 
of Chriftianity. I am fenfible that the generality 
of Proteftant writers have maintained that the 
evidences of Chriftianity are fo ftrong, and the 
doctrines of Chriftianity fo clear, that the un- 
learned multitude may fafely be Jeft to decide 
for themfelves upon thefe important points ; and 
I rekdily acknowledge that they ought to be left. 
at full liberty fo to do ; but as a queftion of feft» 
I cannot but admit that they are incompetent 
to form a true and accurate judgment ; how then 
is this apparent incongruity to be reconciled? Con- 
cifely, and I think fatisfatl;orily, thus : I deny the 
' alaim of the Romiih Church to iafaUibiiity; cyr 
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of any Church whatever to any degree of author 
fky, for the reafons fo often and fo ably urged 
by various writef 8 : It is a claim wholly unf«p^ 
)K>rted by Reafon or Scripture : it is a mcrfl da- 
ring ufurpation over the confciences of mankind: 
it is raifing an infurmountable obftacle in the Way 
ef religious information and improvement: " it 
*' brings to one dead level every mind/* and it 
bas a tendency to produce an univerfal torpor of 
all uie mental powers; but I do not think it ne* 
ceflary in order to invalidate this cleiim, to main- 
tain, tliat all perfona are fufficiently qualified to 
judge for themfelves upon religious fubjefts* I 
content myfelf with aflferting, that all men have 
% Vight to judge for themfelves; and .when the 
right is once eftablifhed I have no doubt but 
thofe who are qualifie4 to judge, will in general 
dxercife that ^ght ; and though there may be af 
confideraHe difference of opinion' amongft thofe 
who are beft qualified to jodge, yet when perfeft 
freedom of inveftigition is allowed, and tlie abi. 
Ktics exerted in the fupport of oppofite opinions 
*iay be fuppofed nearly equal, thofe who are en# 
gaged on the fide of truth mufi upon the whole 
pofiefs a manifeft advantage over thofe who are 
engaged in the caufe of errors and however im, 
perceptible the bias may originally be, if it is real, 
the effects muft in time be apparent. Truth muft 
infenfibly and gradually gain ground, till it ihall 
^t length attain a ^ided and permanent fuperi^ 
^ityj and the experience of all ages demonftrates 
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that the bulk of mankind, (bcretly confcious of 
their own incapacity, embrace almoft implicitly 
the opinions of thofe whofe fuperior ilation, abi- 
lities and authority, entitle them at leaH to refpefi: 
and deference, and vrhofe extenfive influence is 
upon the whole favourable to the general hap* 
pineis. As in confequence therefore of free en^* 
quiry juft and liberal fentiments will ultimately 
prevail amongfl the higher ranks of fociety, thofe 
fentiments will fooner or later infallibly diftufc 
themfelves amongfl the lower claifes of mankind ; 
not as the refult of rational conviction indeed, 
fo much as of that irrifiltible influence which muft 
always accompany fuperiority of knowledge and 
ftation, I do not however mean to infmuate 
that all attempts to enlighten the minds of the 
multitude are ufelefs or abfurd : — ^fuch arguments 
as they are capable of comprehending, and fuch 
as have any tendency to ^arge their fphere of 
comprehenfioh, ought undoubtedly to be exhibited 
in the mod confpicuous point of view, A little 
knowledge is iaid to be a dangerous thing : but 
I believe total ignorance is much more fo. By 
ynremitted efforts to inftrud: and enlighten man* 
kind, the number of competent judges mufl con« 
tinually increaie, and the minds of the multitude 
will be gradually prepared for the reception of 
thole truths which they may be unequal to tht 
invefligation of. If the majority of Chriftians in 
this enlightened country are not properly qua-t 
lifted to decide in controvg-fies of faith^j certainly 
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thofe of Spain and Portugal are much lefs fo ; 
There arc degrees of ignorance; and every ad- 
vance in knowledge is favourable to virtue and 
happinefs; but it does not appear to me advif- 
ahle^ becaufe the Church of Rome extravagantly 
claims a right to judge for every private Chrif. 
tian, to cmbarrafs the queftion by maintaining 
that ^very private Chriftian is qualified to judge 
for hirafelf. The right to judge is indeed un- 
queftionable ; but the ability to exercife that 
right is quile another thing; and though I do 
think it infinitely better that the moft illiterate 
Cbrijiian under Heaven fhould take upon him 
to decide upon the moft difficult queftions in Theo- 
logy, rather than fancy himfelf under an obliga- 
tion of confcience to fubmit to the decifions of 
any other man or hody df men, and though fuch 
an illiterate Chriftian may undoubtedly be a very 
upright judge, I hope I am not, by any prin- 
ciple of Proteftantifm, crnnpelled to acknowledge 
him to be a feecond- Daniel ; or even to allow 
that the majority ci thofe who pafs under the 
general denomination of Chriftians, and who may 
be very good Chriftians, but whofe worldly oc* 
cupations and modes of life leave them no lei- 
fure for literary purfuits, ought to be confidered 
9& competent to decide upon queftions which they 
bave neither opportunity nor ability to difculs. 
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Reflexions upon Education. 

'ipHERE are two very oppolite opinions pre*^ 
-*• vailing in the world refpefting human life ; 
one is, that life is djejl ; and for the benefit and 
inftruftion of pbfterity, this maxim has been 
tecorded on a monument placed amidft the vene- 
rable remains of kll that mankind have been taught 
to call good and great. The other is, that life is 
not ajeji^ but a mbft ferious and important reality; 
that though the duration of oiir temporal exiftence 
is fhort aiid tranfitory, the manner in which it i^ 
paffed is in the higheft degree mbmeiitous ; for If, 
as various liatural phcenomeha feein to indicate, 
and as Chrifllanity exprefsly affirms, we are def- 
tined by out* omnipotent Creator for a futul-e and 
an eternal life, and the prefent flate fliould be only 
the firft ftage 6i our exiftence, our future happinefs 
or mifery may, nay, muft depend upon thofe good 
or evil propenfities and difpofitions, which, in our 
paffage through this world, we muft inevitably 
Contraft. This connexion between the prefent 
and a future ftate of exiftence, adds a dignity 
and folemnity linfpeakably interefting to the vain 
aAd tranfient fcenes of this mortal lifej and 
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by this means a principle of action is implantedr 
in the mind, far more powetfiil, as well as noble^- 
than any T^hich temporal mbdves can poflibly in-* 
fpire. To thbfc who entertain fto fuch expefbi-^ 
tion or beKef, life mufl ap))ear comparatively a 
jeft, an aenigfim &r niore inexplicable dian t&at of' 
the Sphinx. The prdent ftate of things, inde-^ 
pendently cenfidef ed^ exhibits a fcene wfaidi we 
cannot poiSbly reconcile to dof ideas of the natu* 
ral and mbral perfe€dons of the Deity^- By recur- 
ring to the celebt^ted Eflay on Man» we may 
eafily be convinced how inadequate were th(f 
powers of a great Philofopher and Poet in' aHi« 
jundion lor the aceompliihment of that purpofe* 
I'he refuU of the whole bears no proportion to the 
aftoniihing diTpIay of magni^cence afid wifdoni 
whkh we difcove^f iti the inveftigatipn of the fe«« 
veral parts ; and if man, k>rd of this lower worlds 
is himfelf to fink into annihilation almoit as foon 
as he is brought intoexiftence, what end or pur* 
pofe worthy of the gr^t Creator is anfwered by 
this wonderiM exertion of Divine pdwer? Surely 
it may be faSd, ^ Man walke& in a vain ibow ;'' 
and the wifeft of the human race might' wdi 
exclaim, ** Vanity of vanities, all is vainity.'*^ Never' 
deleft, though men who have been accuilomed ta 
indulge the fublime and elevated fen&tions w&ch a 
profped of imftiortafity is calculated to excite 
wouM^ if totally deprived of that glorious hope,? 
be inclined to ri^gaid tiie prefient fcene of thi»g& 
as wrtcdiedly trifling and contemptible, yet ta 
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thofe who hate nev6r ei^tendid their views beyohrf- 
the limits of the ptefetit life, the fcenes before 
them will Undoubtedly appear highly Important 
Artd intereftiiig \ and a ribband, a title, oT a white 
iiraiid, Have beeti as eagerly ptirfued by fome, a^ 
knowledge; tirtue^ and everlafting Happihefs, by 
dthers. 

In the celebrated letters of Lord ChefteTfieldi 
We fee, with a mixture of pity and indigftition, a 
ttiaft of high ftatioii, a man df parts, of obferva- 
Hon aiid tdfeSion, who does not ippear; even in 
tlie decitite df Kfej to have raifed his thoughts 61^ 
wiihes beyond that fpedes of happineft which it 
iro be derived from temporal diftinftioits ; df which 
he had hlmfelf experienced the vanity , bnt *^hich 
he nevettfaetels urges his fon to piirftie with fuch 
In t empe rate ardour, that hoflour, tittue, and re- 
ptitation, are to be fad-ificed without hefitafion at 
the Ihfhfc of the idol which his Lordfliip has fet 
tip: To fey nothing of the pf epdfterbiis hat ure of 
Ms Ldrdfhip'tf plm df ediicstfion iff dthef refpefts j 
df the abfurdity of fiippofmg thaf mankind eotild 
be made the dupes of a bdy j of the abfur^ty 
df urging a youth, deftitute df ahibifidnj of fu- 
periority of talents, and labduring^ tirtder J>ecu- 
liar difadvantages, to ^im at the higheft honours of 
. the State ; of the abfutdity of educatitig^ ^ youth 
in a foreign country, who Was afterlvjirds to feek 
fw advancement at home j of the abfifrdity of en- 
deavouring to ex:cite that ardent fpirit of emulation 
l^ threats and XMuaces, xvhich £jt>uld only be kin- 
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died by the flame of genius j — To fay no&ing of 
thefe, and of a thpuiand other abfurdities, it is 
impoilible to pardon the total want of prindple 
which pervades the whole deteftable fyftem. la 
a few words, it may be thus explained. Life is a 
jeft ; therefore, to aim at the advancement of hu- 
man happinefs, as your grand objeft, and at the 
approbation of your Maker aa your ultimate re- 
ward, muft of courfe be ridiculous. To put oa 
the appearance of generofity, humanity, and diC- 
jntereflednefs, is indeed no bad policy ; but the 
fole end which you ought ever to purfue, either 
direftly or indireftly, is the promotion of your 
own intereft. Many things are ufefiil or valu- 
able as means ; but the great end to which they 
are all to be confidered as fubfervient, is to riie 
in the world ; for which purpofe you need not 
fcruple to make ufe of the eftablifhed modes of 
the court ; artifice, diflimulation, and debauchery. 
Vice and virtue are antiquated diftin£tions; do 
not perplex yourfelf by attending to them ; the 
grand diftin£tion, which it is necefiary to . keep 
cc«itinually in view, is between that which is 
fafhionable and that which is vulgar. So £ax as vir- 
tue is connefted with fafhion, it is to be followed ; 
lb far as vice implies vulgarity, it is to be fliunned. . 
There are fome things, however, of univerfal and 
perpetual obligation ; and though a flriS obferv- 
ance of the articles of the Decalogue may be dif- . 
pcnfed with, never hope for ad^^mcement, or even 
for p^doB, if you fail to enter gracefully into a 
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room, to dance a good minuet, to make a genteel 
bow, to pare your nails clofe, and to keep your teeth 
clean. 

Having thus freely declared my difapprobatidn 
©f a plan I regard as eflentially wrong, I fhall 
concifely ftate my fentiments refpefting that which 
I believe to be right. I an; clearly of opinion, that 
the culture of the human mind cannot com- 
mence at too , early a period. An infant who 
has attained to the ufe of language is capable 
of receiving numberlefs ideas ; and it is of grea 
importance that the firft ideas with which the 
mind of a child is imprefled, fhould be fuch as 
are favourable to virtue. The light of reafon 
begins to dawn much fooner than is perhaps ge-^ 
nerally imagined ; and the difference between 
children who have not paffed the years of in- 
fancy, with refpeft both to virtue and knowledge, 
is fuch as can fcarccly be believed but by thofe' 
who have examined them with philofophical atten- 
tion. Never was there an idea more monftroufly 
abfurd and pernicious than that ftarted by Rouf- 
jEsau, refpefting the propriety of keeping children 
ki ignorance till they have attained to an age in 
which they may judge without prejudice. Igno^ 
ranee in this cafe can only mean ignorance of what 
is good ; for if the bloflbms of virtue and know- 
ledge, do not appear in confequence of early dili-. 
gence in fowing the feed, theiveeds of idlenefji 
aud vice will infallibly overfpread the foil} wee Is 
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which it will afterwards be found difficult if not 
impoflible to eradicate; |>efideS| if the human mind 
could be retained in a (late of perfeft neutrality 
to the age fpecified by Houfleau^ how abfurd i^ 
it to exped that it ihould then be capably of 
deciding upon quefUoi)$ which fiaye divided man? 
^ind for ages. In fad, the firft opinions we em^ 
brace, at whatever time pf life we may poniQiencQ 
our enquiries, are, and mufl be, thofe; of our im^ 
inediate inftruftors : J!^or )s th^ evil in the Jeaft 
diminifhed by delay^ig the period of that ^om** 
piencement. I}appy is it when thofe ipftru^ora 
encourage their pupiU impartially tP inv§ftigatQ 
the opinions which they inculcate, and take 9 
real fatisfaft^on in diffuiing the liberal fpi^t pf 
free enq^iiry and unbounded difcuflion? 

I acki|owledge myfelf an advocate fer ^ vQry 
high de^ee of indulgence in the treatment 
of youth. Some very \yortby and ?efpeflabl^ 
people have unfortunately imbibed a notion, 
that the parental authority pught to b^ ^^ergif^ 
with figour, and that impUpit obedience u iJinoft 
the only leflfon which need^ to bq inculcated. Qi 
the fatal efeSs of this plan p:perience «jiiibit§ 
the tpoft melancholy prpofs. Virtue is indeedl 
with fuch pe^fons the great qbjeft of this, as 
it ought to be of every plan of Education i 
but it i^ affpqiated with ideai^ fo glpomy, it 
prefents an afpejgt fo harlh and difgufting, that 
youth, WturaUy ^verfe tQ ferioufn^j^ »Ad. mucH 
^oj^ tP aufterity, fli§^ tp vice as to a refuge j 
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«t\d at that critical period of life when the re^ 
joints fo long impatiently fubmitted to, muft 
at laft fuffer relaxation, is too often feen to throyr 
^ff every appearance of regard to that which has 
icver been the objeflt of its fecret averfion, J pre^ 
fume I fcarcely need to fay, that I do not mean 
ito recommend that abfurd and pernicious fpecie$ 
4Df indulgence by which temporary caprice is 
gratified at the expence of future happinefs, but 
ihat which aims and is calculated to excite af- 
fection and confidence. All recreations, tend- 
ing either to health or rational amufement, fhould 
be not only allowed but encouraged: — An un- 
referved intercourfe of converfation, promoted by 
kindnefs, condefcenfion, and a flattering appear. 
ance of regard and attention/ The firft princi- 
ples of knowledge and virtue may be inculcated 
in a thoufand diflferent ways, by a fkilful and 
watchful inftru£lor; and the underftanding will 
make rapid and vigorous ihoots where it ha$ 
free fcope to expand itfelf in all direCbions; and 
if the early bloflbms appear fomewhat luxuriant, 
it is far better than that '* Nature's wild vigour 
^ working at the root" Ihould be chilled by 
liegleft, or blafled by feverity. Mildnefs and in- 
dulgence, guided by good fenfe and prudence, 
on the part of the parent, muft neceflarily gene- 
rate affedion and gratitude in the breafts of the 
children; and I will venture to lay it down as 
an almoft infallible maxim, that if children are 
chargeable with a failure of duty in thofe re- 
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fpeft$, it IS owing to fome radical error in th^ 
condud of the parents. 

As to the iong-contefted queftion refpefting 
the fuperior eligibility of a public or private 
Education, I cannot but givp ji decided ppif 
nion in favour of th^ fqrmpr. All the powers 
and faculties qf the mind have a freer fcope an4 
a wider range in a public than a private femir 
jiary; and a man who has had the advantage of 
a public Education, will in general retain through 
life a certain fuperiority over another of equal 
abilities and knowledge brought up under the 
care of a domeftic tutor. I think, alfo, that 
with refpe6t to learning, /. e. claflical learning, 
public fchools have a manifeft advantage over 
private feminaries; and though the general rule, 
in this cafe, mull after all admit pf many cxt 
ceptions, and the true queftion is not, whether 
a pubUc or private Education is beft, but whe^ 
ther one or the oth^r is beft for a particjilar in- 
dividual; yet I repeat, that I have no doubt 
but, for thp majority, a public Education will 
\t found tnpft eligible. In order to fecure the. 
advantages which may, with proper care and 
caution, be cxpeded from this mode of Edu- 
cation, the moft affiduous endeavours fliouldj 
doubtlefs, be ufed, from the earlieft dawn of rear 
fon, to inculcate juft and noble principles of 
aftion; and for fome years previous to the en- 
trance of a youth into this interefting fcene, per- 
haps from the age of feven or eight, to twelve or 

fourteen, 
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fourteen, he would be moft advantageoufly placed 
at a private fchool, under the care of a tutor^ 
not only qualified to direft his literary purfuits, 
but who would wat^h, with anxious folicitude» 
over his manners and morals. Not that the pa^ 
rental attention (hould fuffer any fufpenfion upon 
this account; by that mild wifdom which fe-p 
cures the aflFedions while it informs the under- 
flan4ing, much may b^ effeded without encroach- 
ing uppn t|ie province, or ^{Turning the authority, 
of a tutor, at this period, when the intelle&ual 
powers advance rapidly towards maturity, and 
knowledge already begins to be purfued as tho 
m^ans of mental gratification. 

It is a very frequent fubjed of complaint, 
that little befides the learned languages is at- 
^nded to at the public fchools ; but I think 
without fufEcicnt foundation. At the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, which feems to be the 
proper period for entering into thofe femina-* 
xies, no inconfiderable flock of knowledge may 
reafpnably l?e fuppofed, in a mind properly 
cultivated, to have b^en already attained. A 
general idea of ancient and modern Hiftory, the 
firft elements of G^qgraphical and Mathematical 
:{cience, a perfeft familiarity with the French lan-» 
guage, and a confiderable proficiency in the 
Greek and Latin tongues, may at leaft be pre-: 
fumed. The proper bufinefs of a public fchool 
^S 19 .psrfeft a youth, thus prepared, in clat 

<icaj 
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fical literature; and furely it is not pof&ble to 
read the higher claflics ivitbojit acquiring^ at 
the fame time with an accurate knowledge of th^ 
lai^uages, a knowledge of a far fuperior kind;— » 
a knowledge of fa&s, charaders, and opinion^ 
connefted with the moft diiUnguiihed apd illuir 
trious periods of the general biftpry of ipankind^ 
^hen an intimate acquaii^tance with the learned 
languages, and with thoie various kinds of knowr 
Icdge which are to be derived from a ftudy of 
|he moft celebrated writers in thofe languages is 
acquired^ th^ proper period arrives fpr a re? 
moval to the Univerfities, where a regular fuper. 
ilrufture may be ereftcjd upon the extenfive and 
folid foundation which has been previoufly lai<|. 
It is with reluctance that I pr^ume to pafs any 
cenfure upon the general mode pf inftrud:ion 
adopted by jthofe learned and noble feminaries^ 
I am well convinced that with right dUpofitions, 
and with a mind properly prepared and cultivated^ 
a youth niay ipake as rapid improvements in 
every branch of ufeftil knowledge at Oacford or 
Cambridge as at any feat pf learning in Europe; 
Of this, the many great and iUuftrious chara&ers 
formed there, afford the moft honourable and 
decifive prooft. Surely, however, in Chiiftiaii 
feminaries of Education, it would not be im? 
proper to pay a fomewhat greater degree of att 
tention to the inculcating of the principles of 

fhe Chriftian religion. It is moft certain that^ 

ex. 
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^cdlcnt a$ it is in itfelf, and firm as is th« 
evidence on wl^ich.it ftands^ it can ne^er ba 
expend to produce any confiderable effeft 
.'where it has not been regul^ly and fyftemati^ 
cally taught. If the phllofophers of Greece and 
Roi^e made it their great obje£fc to explain, 
wd thought their time well employed in incuU 
fcating the tenets of the feverai feSs to which 
they were attached, can it be thpught unworthy 
the attention, or beneath the dignity of Ghrif- 
tian philpfophers, to explain and inculcate the 
tenets of a divine revelation? In fad this ough^ 
to be a primary objeft of Education in a Chris- 
tian country; but then it ought to be conduced 
in the true fpirit of philofophy as well as of 
Chriftianity. What (hould we have faid had 
^!fife been informed, that it was the prafiice 
of the Grecian fages to ex^Q. from their 
pupils, at their admiflion into the celebrated 
Schools of Antiquity, an exprefe declaration of 
their ailent to thofe very tenets which were to 
bs made the fubjeft of future enquiry? How 
prepofterous would it have appeared to them, 
—how contrary to the fpirit of philofophy, had 
the public profeflion of an exploded fyftem been 
extorted from them by the State, in order to 
qualify them for the office of public inflrudors! 
•—A fyftem originally framed in an age of com^ 
parative darknels, by men in no refpefl more^ 
))Ut ii) many refpcAs 1^ capable of forming a 
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judgment agreeable to truth than themfelves; 
How would they have difdained to fetter their ar* 
dent minds, which in the purfuit of truth fo often 
^' pafled the flaming bounds of place and time'* 
in fuch ignoble fhackles ! — ^How would they have 
felt themfelves degraded, and how low would they 
have funk in their own eftimation, by fuch 
mental proftitution! Yet this is the wretched, 
the barbarous plan which ftill prevails in what 
we are pleafed to call this enlightened age and 
country. It is a certain and melancholy truth, 
that the moft able and intelligent men in our 
Univerfities are afraid to invite the attention of 
youth to the free inveftigation of the principles 
of Chriftianity, becaufe by fuch an inveftigation 
the inconfiftency of their own conduct would 
appear in too ftriking and painful a point of 
view; and very ferious inconveniencies would 
arife from exciting in the minds of thofe who 
are intended for public teachers of that reli-^ 
gion, doubts and fcruples refpeding the lawful-* 
xiefs of complying with thofe conditions which the 
State has unhappily thought neceffary to enjoin. 

I cannot, in this curfory iketph, entirely 
omit to fpeak of the fafhjon which is be- 
cpme fo univerfaL'— of fending young men of for-? 
tune, after they have taken their degree at the 
yniverfity, to make what is called the grand 
four. No doubt many very plaufible, and fome 
-y^ry juft things may be faid of ^h? advantages 
* ' ' to 
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to be derived from foreign travel ; but ' I am 
"well perfuaded, that in order to attain thofe ad* 
rantages, it is neceflary to have a mind much 
better prepared and cultivated than the gene- 
rality of our young men of faihion poflefs* 
To expofe an inexperienced youth, who has a 
very flight tinfture of knowledge, and no trud 
relifh for it, whofe pailions are ftrong, and in 
whofe mind no fixed principles of virtue are 
implanted, to counterad their influence — ,to ex- 
pofe a youth of fuch a defcription .to the temp- 
tations which he muft inevitably encounter in 
fuch a fituation, is to expofe him to almoft 
certain ruin. The advice or remonfl;rances of 
a governor can no more avail to fl:em the tor- 
rent of diflipation and vice, than a bulrufli can 
ftop the inundations of the Nile. In faft, the 
very idea of appointing a governor implies an 
abfurdity. If a youth is fo devoid of fenfe or 
of virtue as to need a governor, he is not in 
fuch a flate of mind as to be capable of im- 
provement by travel. If Education has been 
properly conduced, the mofl: dangerous and cri- 
tical years of life are pafled, at that period when 
it is ufual to commence traveller. The very 
term governor is juftly difpleafing to the ear 
of youth now arriving at the age of manhood 
— ^it ought to be exchanged for that of compa- 
nion and friend. " Let your fon," I would fay 
to the parent whom I was permitted to advife, 
^< be fole mailer of his own adions^-^free from 

evef)r 
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erery fpedes of reftraint and cooBtrdu}^ and pladi 
your entire dependence upon tfaofe principles of 
irirtue which you have previoiiily and anxioufly 
inctticated^ and upon that fenfe of honotrr whicK 
h fo powerful in ydnthfiil minds ; which is fd 
l^appily calculated td aid and ftrengthen virtue 
when it nieet$ her^ and Which^ as the poet ob^ 
ferves^ often ^' imitates her a&ions where fhe is 
!iBK>t/^ I own I placfe biit fittle ftrefs upon thofe 
extcrml accomplifhinents and graces of be- 
haviour which fome fuppofe bhly td be acquired 
in fordgn Contts. To me the ihoft pleafing 
manners are fnch as are truly Engliih; and I 
have known tnany perfons> who have never 
ieen VerfisdUes or the Louvre^ who pofiefs an 
elegance and urbanity not to be exceeded by 
thofe who have been prefented at every Court 
in Europe. Foreign manners are by no fiiesusf 
congenial td the tafte of the Engllfh; and when 
the bdbavioui* of thofe who have been accufa 
tomed to godd company is apparc^itty ciianged^ 
in confiequence of ^eir reiidence abroad, it k 
generally changed * for ^e worfe^i I fpeak ti0f 
of thofe who are commonly called ifavelted eoHim 
combsy and who are fo jixftly the fubje£t of 
tmiverfal ridicuiey btit the behaViouf of even men 
of fenfe and fafhion, when they have m any degree 
contra&ed the air and manners of foreigners^ 
i^, generally fpeakirtg, fo fer difpleafing. What 
may be thought grace at Paris, at London may 
ai^^ear grimace^ and k rmSt be confeiled t&at 
v^ travellers 
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tt^eilers of real knowledge and merit are fome'' 
times apt to aflume an air of fuperiority and 
felf-importance, than which nothing can be more 
difgufting, or can tend more to excite the con* 
tempt of others, who have employed their time 
to, perhaps, at lead equal advantage in their 
native comitry. 

Upon the whole it appears to me, that a longex^ 
time fpent at the Uftiverlity, with oCcs^onal 
excurfions to the Continent, wodid be fat prej 
ferable to the pie^diling cnftom of wandering 
s^bout Europe for two or three years fucceffively^L 
till in many lixftances an unaffisded pleafing 
Engliihman becomes metsmK>rphoied into a con- 
ceited and aitkw^d foreigner :— At leaft it would 
be happy fof the Continent, and mnch for the cre-^ 
dit of our own country, if a ftop was put tb that 
fTrefs of riotous and diifipated £i]^ifh youth, whicfa^ 
at prefent is fo juftly a iubjed of complaint abroad ;, 
and who^ to the evif difpofidons they carry out with 
diem, add the follies and vices of every different 
clime and country which they vifit. When fuck 
men make k their boaft that ^^ Europe they 
iaw/' let them recoiled that ^ £ur(^ &w them^ 
too ;" and they will have little reafon to indulge 
any emotions of vanity derived from this ima^ 
ipaary fourcc of fupericuity« 
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Remarks on the XXL Chapter of Lockers EJfay ori 
Human Understanping. 

PERHAPS no writer can be naiiied, of an^ 
cient or of modern times, to tv^hom man-* 
kind are under more extenfive obligation than Mr- 
Locke. By his Effay on Human Underftanding, 
he has effefted what may well be called a complete 
revolution of opinion in metaphyfics . Metaphy- 
fics, which had fo long and fo juftly lain under 
the reproach of bewildering the underftanding^ in 
2L maze of words deftitute of real meaning : — ^Me- 
taphyfics, which had fo long difcourfed in an unin- 
telligible jargon, became in the hands of Mn 
Locke a moft interefting and important branch of 
true philofophy* By his Treatifes dn Covern- 
ment and Toleration, he fixed the dvil and reli- 
gious rights of mankind upon a firm and immove-^ 
able bafis ; and in his Theological Works he ex- 
hibited the reafonablenefs of Chriftianity, and the 
folidity of the evidence, upon which our holy reli^ 
gion is founded, in a clear, perfpicuous, and con- 
vincing point of view. No one can hold the" 
name and the memory of that great man in higher 

veneration 
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Vdneration than myfelf ; but at the fame time I 
would no more fubmit to take any opinion upon 
truftfrom Mr. Locke than from Spinoza or Hobbes; 
and whenever I difcem, or think I difcem, an er- 
ror in the writings of a man of fuch diftinguiihed 
eminence, I am the more defirous of its be- 
ing properly animadverted upon and confuteci, 
in order to prevent its acquiring a fanftion from 
the reputation of its Author. This is the only 
apology I think neceffary for hazarding a few 
obfervations upon that celebrated chapter of 
Mr. Locke's EiTay, which treats " Of Power/* 
fo far as relates to his reprefentation of the nature 
of the Human Will, and of the Liberty or Necef- 
fity of Human Aflions. The clearnefs and precis 
fion of Mr. Locke's ideas, on thofe various fubjefts 
which he has imdertaken to difcufs, are, notwith*^ 
Handing the frequent embarraffment of his ftyle, 
fo juftly and imiverfally acknowledged, that one 
cannot but be aftonilhed at the obfcurity and per- 
plexity in which this interefting topic, under his 
management of it, feems involved j and it is im- 
poffible to point out a more ftriking contraft than 
this chapter on Power, by Mr. Locke, forms to 
the *' View of the dodlrine of Philofophical Neccf- 
fity," by Dr* Hartley; which I regard as a matter- 
piece of coiApofition, and from which it is evident 
that the moft profound reafonings never need to 
lofe fight of thofe indifpenfable requifites of good 
writing, concifenefs, fimplicity, and perfpicuity, 
I cannot but fufpe£l that Mr. Locke entered upon 
the inveftigation of this celebrated queftipn with 

T reluftance. 
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relu£lance, and that he deviated into obfcurity an J 
inconfiftency m treating upon it, from an appre- 
henfion of incurring the odium -of favouring the 
philofophical fyftem of Mr. Hobbes, who had 
fome years before very ably defended the hypa- 
thdis of Philofophical Neceflity in an exprefs trea- 

.tife upon the fubjeft, and wha wa« perhaps him- 
felf indebted for his accurate knowledge of it to 
the writings of Spinoza. Now it is well known 
that Spinoza aAd Hobbes were reputed Atheifts^ 
and- the doftrine of Neceflity was, at the time Mr. 
Locke wrote, almoft univerfally confounded with 
Fatalifm, which was juftly regarded fis totally irre- 
concileable with the dodrine ©f a Divine Provi- 
dence, and equally at variance with the natural 
and moral attributes of the Deity. However un;- 
worthy of a great Philofopher, I have little doubt 
but that Mr. Locke, in the inveftigation of this 

. queftion, was confiderably influenced by the pre- 
vailing prejudice againft this tenet. I believe it 
biafled his judgment, fa far as ta prevent him 
from admitting the principle iii itff fult extent, 
though he has admitted all the prcmife& which are 

. Heceflary to arrive at the conclufioii ; and I fear 
it induced him to adopt the difingenuous artifice 

: of ufmg ambiguoiis language, in order to difguife 

. the inxpf efliion which it is evident the arguments of 
theNeceflitarians had really made upcm his mind. In 
a word, he appears* neither to hare attained to clear 
ideas upon the fubjed, nor to have expreflfed the 
ideas he had with any degree of precifion or per- 
Ipicuity. The free agency of man may be con- 

fidered 
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iidered in two differefit points of view — either po- 
pular or philofophicaL In the popular fenfe it is 
uriqueilibnabiy true; in the philofophical fenfe 
it is demonftrably falfe : but Mr. Locke obvioufly 
confounds thefe two different views of the fubjeft ; 
and though he admits all the premifes from which 
the conclufions in favour of Philofophical Neceffity 
are deduced, he refufes to acknowledge thejuft- 
nefe of thofe conclufions, becaufe there is a fenfe 
in which men may be confidered as free agents. 

In this chapter there is much extraneous mat- 
ter; and Mr. Locke wanders frequently from the 
fubjeft he profeffes to difcufs, to which he never 
reverts without great apparent reluftance: but 
though there arc in his digrtffive obfervations very 
objectionable paflages, I fhall confine ^ly remarks 
to thofe arguments and affertions which bear an 
immediate relation to the point. " Liberty,'* fays 
Mr. Locke^ fefl:. 8; *' is a power in any agent 
^' to do or to forbear any particular aftion, accord- 
" ing to the determination or thought of the 
*' mind.'* This definition is confonant to the popu- 
lar view of the fubjeft ; and it may be called prac- 
tical Liberty, which no Philofopher ever pretended 
to call in queftion. Metaphyfical Liberty is a power 
of forming oppofite determinations in the fame 
precife fituation. A man in any given circum- 
ftances may undoubtedly a£b as he wills or pleafes - 
but then the a6t, whatever it be, is a defiinite 
aft, and in the fame precife previous circumftan- 
ces the fame aft would invariably take place ; for 
the aft refults from the previous circumftances, and 

T a perfeft 
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perfeft umfoTmity in the caufe muft produce per- 
feft uniformity in the effeft. Whatever the igno- 
rant or the vulgar may fancy, therefore, through- 
out the entire feries of caufes afnd efFe£ls, nothing 
could poiCbly have happened different from what 
has aftually taken place. The courfe of events is 
fixed and immutable, and thoughts, volitions, and 
aftions, proceed in one uninterrupted concatena- 
tion from the beginning to the end of time, agree-- 
ably to the laws originally eftablifhed by the great 
Creator ; and it is as impoflible to difturb the re- 
gular progreflion of caufes and effefts in the men- 
tal as in the material world. A river may as foon 
be made to flow back to its fountain, as volitional 
can be exempted from the neceflitating influence 
of motives. 

Mr. Locke farther tells u?, and very juftly, feft. 2. 
that *' voluntary is not oppofed to neceflfaiyj but to 
** involuntary;" that is, in other words, that there is 
no real contrariety in the ideas conveyed by the 
terms voluntary and neceflary, but that they may 
both be predicated of the fame aftion. A man is 
faid to aft voluntarily when he is under no extcr-* 
nal conftraint; but though he afts voluntarily, hej^ 
may and muft aft neceflarily, if the aftion is deter-' 
mined by motives previoufly exifting in his own 
breaft* A man of a charitable difpofition, for in- 
fliance,^ beftows a bencfaftion for the relief of fomc' 
indigent objeft in diftrrfs. The aft is no doubt vo- 
luntary, but it is likewifejfltiftlyfpcaking, neceflary y 
for in the precife fituation of mind in which the gift 

wa» 
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was beftowed, he was iitefiftibly influenced by mpe 
tives of generofity to confer this donation : but it 
may be faid, he could have withheld it if he had 
pleafed. No doubt he could ; but the queftion is, 
How he could have pleafed to withhold his benefac- 
tion at the very moment in which he was pleafed tp 
bellow it ? So far then Mr. Locke maintains no- 
thing inconfiftent with the principles b{ Philofo- 
phical Neceflity ; nay, he makes the lame diftinc- 
tions, and defends them in the fame rkianner, that 
the Neceflarians themfelves are accuftoiped to do. 
Again, Mr. Locke obferves, fed. 1 3. that "where 
the power to zGt or forbear, according to the di- 
redlion of thought, is wanting, there Neceflity 
takes place." Moft certainly it does. In that 
cafe even popular liberty is wanting. But philo- 
fophical Neceflity may take place, where the power 
|o aft or forbpar, according to the direftion of tha 
thought, is not wanting. In any given or definite 
fituation of n^ind, we may either aft or forbear 
to aft, as we pleafe. This all allow ; but in 
the fame precife fituation of mind we cannot 
poflibly do both. If, in the firft inftiance, I de- 
termine to aft, let me be placed precifely in the 
fame fituation once more, and I muft inevitably 
form the fame determination, as, upon the con- 
trary fpppofition, the determination not to aft muft 
be equally limited and definite. When we fay, with 
a reference to any particular cafe, a man has power 
to aft or to forbear as he pleafes, &c. there is in 
f^ft no uncertainty in the nature of the thing ; 

T 3 ^^ 
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and the feeming uncertainty implied in the ex* 
preffion denotes only our own ignorance of the 
event. The place in which a billiard ball muft 
finally reft, after being ftruck, is neceffarily deter- 
mined by the laws of motion, though if it is 
not obftrufted by any external impediment, we 
fay in common language, that it is at liberty to 
fettle upon any part of the billiard table. 

** If this be fo,*' continues Mr.Locke, feft. 14. *^ I 
leave it to be confidered, whether it may not help tq 
put an end to that long agitated and unreafonable^ 
becaufe unintelligible, queftion. Whether man's 
will be free or no ? It is as infignificant to afk, 
f whether man's will be free ? as to alk, whether 

his fleep be fwift, or his virtue fquare? Liberty 
being as little applicable to the will, as motion 
to fleep, or figure to virtue. Liberty is a, 
power which can belong only to agents, and 
cannot be an attribute of the will, which is alfq 
but a power.*' Now it is obvious to remark, 
that it is o][ie tjbiing, to objeft to the difcuffion 
of a queftion, as infignificant in itfelf j and an- 
other, to objeft to a particular ftatement of it, as 
improper. The queftion accurately ftated is, 
doubtlefs, not whether the will, ' but whe- 
ther the man or agent be free; arid Mr. Locke 
furely could not flatter himfelf that he had dunq 
much towards putting an end to the queftion re- 
fpefting free agency, by merely propofing a more 
jiccurate ftatement of it, though the former ftate^ 
jiient was by no means, as he afTerts, either un. 

reafonable 
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t«ea:fofiabIe or unintelligible. By the queftion,' 
"*' Whether the will be free ?*' was, and ftill is, 
univerfally underftood, whether the man or intel- 
ligent agent be free in willing, or in forming 
volitions ; and I never heard of any advocates 
for philofophical Liberty, who pretended that the 
•will was free, as contra-diftinguiflied from the 
agent willing ; fo that this obfervation refplves it^ 
felf into little better than a quibble. To the 
queftiori then, " Whether a man be free V^ Mr. 
Lockje, feft. 2 1 . anfwers to the fame effeft as be- 
fore, " that a man is as free as it is poflible for free- 
dom to make him, who poffeffes the power of 
afting or not afting, by the determination of his 
own thoughts ; for how, fays he, can we think 
any one freer than to have the power to do what 
he will V* True j fo fay the Neceffitarians ; but 
they maintain that this is perfedly confident 
with their grand axiom, that " volitions muft 
be definite in definite circumftances.'* " But, fays 
Mr. Locke^ " freedom, unlefs it reaches farther 
than this, will not ferve the turn: concerning 
human Liberty, therefore, this queftion is farther 
raifed, Whether a man be free to will ? which I 
think, fays he, is what is meant, when it is difr 
puted whether the will be free/' No doubt it is 5 
and this proves with how little juftice he repre- 
fents it as an unintelligible queftion. '^ As to that, 
Jie replies, " a man in refpeft of willing cannot 
be free; for. Liberty confifting in a power to 
aft or not to aft, it is abfolutely neceffary 
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in any fuppofed cafe, that he prefer the one to tho 
other; upon which preference or volition the adion, 
or its forbearance, certainly follows/' This, without 
doubt, is perfeftly confonant to the principles of 
philofophicalNeceility* Nay, this argument isalways 
urged by the advocates of that hypothefis as irrefra-f 
gable; for the adion, as Mr. Locke obferyes, cer-i 
tainly following the volition, and volitions being 
founded upon previous ideas of preference, ^om 
precifely fimilar iituations of mind, volitions and 
actions precifely fimilar jnuftinevitably refult. 

** But the next thing demanded, fays Mn 
Locke, feft, 25. is. Whether a man be at li- 
berty to will which of the two he pleafes, motion 
pr reft?'* A queftion of which the abfurdity is 
manifefl:. It is to afk. Whether a man can will 
what he wills, or be pleafed with what he is 
pleafed with?— A queftion which needs no anfwer." 
True ; and it is a queftion, therefore, which Mr. 
Locke might have fpared himfelf the trouble of 
propofing. It is felf-evident, thatman has the liberty 
or rather the power to will that which he wills ; and 
all that the Neceffitarians pretend is, that man has 
not the Liberty or power of willing that which h^ 
does not will. ** In this, then," he repeats, fe£t. 28. 
•' confifts freedom ; in our being able lo aft or not 
to aft, according as we fliall chufe or will.*' Thus 
far then Mr. Locke coincides with the advocates 
for philofophical Neceflity, though his conceffions 
mre generally involved in a cloud of words ; and 
\i^ is ftiU d?firous, as it fliould f^em, of ranking 
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amongfl the friends of philofophical Liberty. Our 
aftkms he allows to be neceffarily determined by 
our volitions. He now goes on to afk, feft. 29* 
** What determines the will ?'* To which he anfwers, 
** The mind or the intelligent agent itfelf, exerting 
Jts power this or that particular way ; or, more ex- 
plicitly, the mind is determined by motives ground- 
ed upon feelings of fatisfaftion or uneafmefs.'* 
This account is entirely conliftent with the fyftem 
of Neceflity ; for the advocates of that hypothefis 
infift as ftrongly as Mr. Locke, that our aftions 
are the refult of our volitions, which are them. 
felves produced by motives, or by the mind ac- 
tuated by a regard to motives ; and as thofe mo- 
tives were themfelves produced by caufes previa 
oufly exifting, it follows that motives, volitions, 
-and actions, are all the definite eflFefts of definite 
caufes, and that they are all links of that 


'" golde)! everlaftJns chain. 


*' Whofe ftrong embrace holds heaven, and earth, and main/' 

*|t has, I think, been fufficiently demonftrated, 
that Mr. Locke's principles rcfpefting human 
agency did not in reality differ from thofe of 
Hartley, Leibnitz, Collins, tffc. and that, in or- 
der to have been confident, he ought to hava 
avowed himfelf a believer in the dodrine of phi^ 
lofophical Neceflity : but this, as it feems, he was 
' previoufly determined againft ; and a very curious 
expedient, it muft be owned, he has difcovered, 
tp ferve as a falvo for his reputation in this critical 
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dilemma. " It is natural," fays he, (eSt. 47. ^^ to 
fuppofe, that the greateft and moil preifing unea^* 
fmefs or motive fliould determine the will to the 
next aftion ; and to it does for the jtnoft part, but 
not always : for the mind has a power to fufpend 
jhe execution of its defires ; is at liberty to confi- 
der, examine, and weigh them ; and in this lies 
the Liberty that man has. This feems to me the 
fource of all Liberty 3 and in this feems to confift 
what is improperly filled free-wjll." Se6i. 5a.. 
*^ This is the hinge op. which turns the Liberty of in- 
telleftual beings 9 all the Liberty of which men ar« 
capable lies in this, that they can fufpend their dcr 
fires ; all we can do is, to hold pur wills undeter- 
mined, till we have exajnined the good apd evil 
of what we defire. What follows after that, foU 
lows in a chain of confequences linked one to an- 
other," &c. &c. Jfow, if Mr. Locke had been 
writing a praftical treatife of morality, I am far 
from denying that he would have done w^U to 
have laid fo great a ftrefs upon the power we have 
of fufpending our determinations^ I nevei* heard 
of any Neceffarian writer who was in the lead in- 
clined to call Jt in queftipn, or who, upon all 
proper occalions, was not difpofed to urge men to 
jhe praftice of it as much as others ; but that Mr. 
Locke Ihould introduce it into a philofophical 
work, and (hould fancy that he had eftabliflied 
the hypothefis of philofophical Liberty, merely by 
proving that man has a power of fufpending his 
volitions, is not a little aftpnilhing. The argi}-? 
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jnent Is fo futile, that were it not advanced by fo 
great a man, it could fcarcely be deemed, as Mr. 
Locke hastruly faidof an abfurd queftion relating to 
the will, propofed by himfelf, to dcferve an anfwer. 
*^ Volitions, fays Mr. Locke, are determined by mo- 
tives/' Of courfe, therefore, fay the NecefTitarians, 
the ftrongeft motive muft determine the volition. 
*' For the moft part/' replies Mr. Locke, *' it does 
fo, but not always 5 for the mind has a power to fuf- 
pendits determinations, to weigh, examine, and dc. 
liberate, before it finally refolves," &c. Who denies 
all this ? But furely a degree of fagacity far infe- 
rior to that poffeffed by Mr. Locke might fuflice to 
convince us, that a determination to fufpend a vo- 
lition is a mental ad, no lefs real than the final de- 
termination itfelf : that it is fubjeft to the fame 
laws, and can no more be produced without a mo- 
tive than any other volition. We are no lefs ac- 
tuated by motives, and no lefs determined by the 
ftrongeft' motive, when we form a refolution to 
deliberate or to fufpend our final judgment, than 
in any other fuppofable cafe ; and to pretend that 
we are ever influenced by the weaker motive to re- 
je6t the ftronger, is an abfurdity almoft too grofs 
for refutation. If we determine to aft, there mull 
be fome motive influencing the determination ; and 
that motive, whatever it may be, is without queftion 
the ftrongeft motive, becaufe it CQes influence the 
determination. On the other hand, if we deter- 
mine not to aft, or to fufpend aftion, the deter- 
inination piuft likewife. be founded on fome mo- 
tive 
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tive which, fo long as it influences the volition, 
is the predominant, that is, the ftrongeft motive. 
Of what advantage then to the Anti-neccflarian 
hypothefis is this boafted power of fufpenfion ? It 
is a power perfeftly analogous to all the other 
powers of the human mind ; a power which can* 
not be exerted independently of motives : and, fo 
far as it is the refult of motives, the Neceifitarians 
are far from calling in queftion its reality ; and 
they are as well convinced as Mr. Locke of its 
utility. The inconfiftency of Mr. Locke upon 
this fubjedl is very remarkable : he repeatedly tells 
us, and truly tells us, that Liberty confifts only ia 
a power of acting, or forbearing to aQ: : but, 
upon reconfidering his own affertions, he is appa- 
rently alarmed at the coincidence of his fyftem 
with that of certain unpopular writers ; and he 
muft therefore find ox make a difference, or at 
lead a diftinftion, between them. So, after much 
obfcur^ and ufelefe prefatory matter, he retrafts 
what he had before pofitively affirmed, and informs 
us, that Liberty confifts in the power of fufpend? 
ing our volitions. One might reafonably fuppofe^ 
that this power was jncluded iji the power of for? 
bearing to afl: ; but we are told there is a very im-r 
portant diftinftion between thenx ; for the power 
of forbearance cannot be exercifed but in con- 
fequence of the prevalence of fome motive ; but 
the power of fufpenfion may, it feems, be ex- 
erted in direft oppofition to the prevailing 
motive. Surely the hypothefis of philofophical 
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Liberty never had a more weak and feeble advo- 
cate I The truth is, that throughout this whole 
chapter, whenever Mr. Locke argues clearly, ably, 
and fatisfadorily, he argues in defence of the fyf- 
tem of Neceflity, or of thofe principles which have 
an intimate and infeparable connexion with it: 
tjrhenever, on the other hand, he argues loofely, 
obfcurely, and inconfiftently, it is in defence of 
Liberty : and his embarraffment is fo apparent, that 
it leads to an irrefiftible fufpicion that he was not 
tinconfcious of the futility of his own reafonings ; 
and his conduft can be accounted for, only by 
fuppofing that he had himfelf imbibed a great 
ihare of the popular dread and abhorrence of the 
fyftem of Neceflity, on account of its fuppofed 
dangerous and pernicious confequences, or that h6 
refolved to facrifice in this inftance to popular pre- 
judice, in order to render his work more generally 
acceptable and ufeful. Perhaps both motives might 
concur to influence him, but neither of them were 
worthy of fo great a man ; for truth ought not to 
be facrificed to any views of temporary utility : 
and in this cafe, I am of opinion that the truth is 
highly beneficial, and that it deferves a very fa- 
vourable and Welcome reception. The dangerous 
confequences which many refpedable perfons are 
fo apprehenfive of, 1 regard as entirely chimerical : 
It is evident that the dodrine of Neceflity cannot, 
like the doftrine of Predeftination or Fatalifm, have 
any dangerous influence upon the bulk of man- 
kind, for it is perfeftly confiftent with the popular 

idea? 
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ideas of Liberty, with the ufe of human endea- 
vours, of promifes, threatenings, exhortations^ re- 
wards, and punifliments. The Liberty of doing as 
they pleafe, is the only Liberty which mankind in 
general can ever be brought to comprehend ; fo 
that the doftrineof Philbfophical Liberty, if true, as 
to them, is ufekfs j and it muft be allowed likewifc 
upon the lame groimds^ that the do6bine of Philo- 
fophical Neceffity, if true, is as to them perfeftly 
harmlefs : but to thofe who arc capable of invefti- 
gating the queftion, and who are induced by ar- 
guments of which they really comprehend the 
■force, to embrace this opinion, it is not only 
harmkfs but highly beneficial : it opens new and 
cxtenfive views of the divine government and ad- 
mmiftration ; it enforces reverence to God, and 
benevolence to man, by motives far more power- 
ful than any other fyftem can poffibly fupply ; and 
it excites the moft animating expeftations of a 
happy termination of all thofe mournful and ca- 
lamitous fcenes with which we are at prefent fur- 
rounded ; and exhibits to our intelleftual view a 
glorious, however diftant, profpedt of a ftate'*in 
which, to ufe the beautiful language of holy writ/ 
*' God fhall wipe away all tears from our eyes :• 
and there ihall be no more death, neither forrow, 
nor crying, neither Ihall there be any more pain j 
for the former things are pafTed away, and be- 
hold ! all things are become new.** 
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Review of the Reign of Charles II. 

IN a former Effay I have endeavoured to exhibit 
a juft, however general, view of the means 
by which a great and magnanimous Princefs, wha 
acceded to the crown in a crifis of peculiar diffi- 
culty and danger, extricated herfelf from her po- 
litical embarraffments, and attained to the fum- 
mit of temporal fame and profperity. It may not, 
perhaps, be entirely ufelefs to reverfe the pifture, 
and Ihew how a Monarch, who was placed in a 
fituation beyond all comparifon more favourable at 
the commencement of his reign, became an object 
of fcom and deteftation long before the clofe 
of it. Charles II. was endowed by nature with 
qualities which gave him a juft title to popu- 
larfEy ; and his wonderful reftoration to the 
crown of his anceftors, amidft the univerfal ac- 
ckmations of his fubjefts^, after twenty years of 
calamity and confufion, feemed to prognofticate a 
reign of unexampled fdicity and glory. Adverfity 
has been ftyled the School of Princes ; and he pof- 
feffed a capacity which might have enabled him to 
derive the moft effential benefits from its difcipline. 
His knowledge, though not extenfive^ or profound, 
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was of that fpecies which In public life is of the 
higheft importance; and which, if it had been 
rightly applied, would have conferred an honour- 
able diftindion Upon his charafter. He was well 
acquainted with hiftory and politics ; he underftood 
the interefts of his country, and well knew the 
rank flie was entitled to hold amongft the powers 
of Europe. He was poffeffed of the moft infi- 
nuating and graceful addrefs; and without de- 
parting from the dignity of his ftation, he knew 
how to charm all who approached his perfon, by 
the unaffeded condcfcenfion and engaging affabi- 
lity of his manners. Notwithftanding^ however, 
the flattering ippcarances which raifed fo high the 
hopes of his fubjefts, and the expedations of the 
world, without being chargeable with or even 
fufpefted of thofe enormous Crimes which blacken 
the character of a Nero or a Caligula, or in mo- 
dem times of aChriftianlL an Alexander VI. or a 
Richard IIL he incurred before the conclufion of 
his reign the indignation, the odium, and con- 
tempt of every friend of liberty and of virtue. 

The declaration from Breda, the appointment 
of the Earl of Clatendon to the pofl: of Prime 
Minifter, the admiflion of Annefley, Aftiley-Cooper, 
HoUis^ Robarts, and Manchefter, the leaders of 
the Prelbyterian party, to the Royal Counfels^ 
and the ack of indemnity which waspaffed by the 
convention-parliament, were all meafures of go- 
yemment well calculated to conciliate the affec- 
tions of the nation^ and to yeftore peace, order^ 

and 
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and general harmony : nay, the behaviour of the 
King, refpefting the a<5t of indemnity, feemed to 
exhibit a degree of generofity, to which the whole 
courfe of his future reign furnifties no fimilar in- 
ftance. When the Earl of Briftol moved an ex- 
ception to the propofed indemnity, of fuch a na- 
ture as in a great meafure to defeat the defign of 
it, the King came to the Houfe of Peers, and, in 
very explicit terms, expreffed his difapprobation 
of this ftep ; and, in confequence of the royal in- 
terpofition, the aft pafled without any farther de- 
lay or alteration. During the fitting of the Con- 
vention Parliament, in which the prefbyterian 
intereft predominated, and which regarded the 
proceedings of the government with a watchful 
and jealous eye, affairs were condufted with pru- 
dence and moderation. That aflembly was dif- 
folved in December 1660; and in May 1661, a 
new parliament was convened, which quickly ap- 
peared to be of a complexion very different from 
the preceding one, and from which the perfidy of 
the King, and the violent and wretched bigotry of 
the Earl of Clarendon, might expeft the higheft 
encouragement and applaufe. That celebrated 
minifter was certainly pofTefTed of very fhining 
virtues, both in public and private life: his capa- 
city, if not of the firft rate, was however not in- 
adequate to his elevated flation; and his integrity 
and probity are univerfally acknowledged : he had 
the interefls, not only of the King, but of the 
kingdom, really at heart; and though the meafures 
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of hig adminiftration were often extremely exc^p-: 
tionable, they invariably proceeded from a firfii 
perfuafion that they were calculated to promote the 
welfare and happinefs of the community. The 
grand defeft in the charader of this nobleman was,^ 
a want of liberality and comprehenfion oif mind '. 
he was a religious bigot; a charafter totally in- 
compatible with that of a great ftatefman. He 
was under the influence of a thoufand weakneffes 
and prejudices; his ideas of the nature and extent 
of regal authority were extravagantly high ^ he wa?^ 
wholly unacquainted with the principles of tolera- 
tion; he was haughty^ intraftable, conceited, and 
morofe; and entirely deftitute of that fpirit of mild 
wifdom and enlightened benevolence, which fo re- 
markably diftinguiftied his illuftrious fucceflbt, the 
great Lord Somers. 

The firft aft pafled by the new parliament, pro- 
nounced every perfon who dared to affirm the King 
to be a Papift, incapable of holding any employ- 
ment in church or ftate; a meafure which obvioufly 
tended to increafe the fufpicio^ns already entertained 
rerpefting this point. The bifhops, who had been 
* previoufly reftored to their fpiritual funftions, by 
virtue of the royal prerogative, exercifed under co- 
lour of the Aft of Supremacy, were now admitted 
to their former ftations in parliament, from which 
they had been fo long excluded. The power of the 
fword, which had been the immediate caufe of the 
civil war, was folemnly relinquiflied, and the doc- 
trine of non-refiftance was explicitly avowed. The 
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Crown was invefted with a power of regulating, or, 

rather, of new modelling, all the corporations 
throughout the kingdom, at pleafure; and all 
magiftrates were obliged to declare, that it was not 
lawful, upon any pretence whatever, to take up\ 
arms againft the Crown. All thefe different mea- 
fares, however, were but fo many preludes to the 
famous Ad of Uniformity, which took place in 
the fame feifion \ and which fell, like a thunder- 
bolt, upon the devoted heads of the prefbyteriaa 
party; i. e. upon a clafs of men who conflituted, at 
that period, at leafl: one half of the nation. To 
exhibit this ad in its proper colours, it muft be 
remembered, that the Convention Parliament, 
which reftored the Bang,, was compofcd chiefly of 
prefbyterians, and that their generofity had fo far 
exceeded the limits of difcretion, as to induce them 
to rely, with unfufpeding confidence, upon the 
royal declaration from Breda, in which they were 
flattered with the profped of a general amnefty and 
liberty of confcience; and to rejefi: the advice of 
fome of the mod £agaciou$ members of that af> 
fen\bly, who were of opinion, that fpecific condi- 
tions fhould be propofed to the Eling; who, in 
that critical fituation of his affairs, would gladly 
have acquiefced in anj terms which the general 
welfare of ihe community had rendered it prudent 
or proper to infift upon. By the AS of Uni- 
formity, however, the Church was not only re- 
eft ablifhed in all her priftine rights, but the terms of 
conformity were made ftill more rigorous than in 
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any former period, with the exprefs view of ex-» 
eluding all of the prefbyterian denomination from^ 
the national communion; in confequence of which, 
about two thoufand of the beneficed clergy volun- 
tarily relinquiflied their preferments on Bartholo^ 
mew-Day 1662, when the Ad of Uniformity, by 
a refinement of cruelty, was to take place, in order 
to prevent thofe who fhould refigu their livings, 
from making any advantage of their tythes for the 
preceding year. After maldng every reafonable 
allowance for that mixture of adventitious motives 
by which, in fuqh fituations, human nature i^ill 
be ever in fome degree aftuated, this mud certainly 
be regarded as an afionifliing facrifice of temporaj 
intereft to integrity and confcience, and as exhibit- 
ing a noble proof of the deep impreflion which the 
Chriftiafi^ " religion is capable of making upon the 
heart, and of the elevation of views and conduft 
which, in the moft trying fituations, it is cal- 
culated to excite; but when we examine minutely 
into the reafons upon which this magnanimous 
feceffion .was founds, we cannot but ftand afto- 
nifhed at their extreme frivoloufnefs, and futi- 
lity, and our admiration is almoft annihilated 
by contempt- The leaders of the prefbyterians, 
V^ho were many of them men of great learn- 
ing and abilities, did not objed to a nationaF 
eftablilhment, asfuch; they were far even from pro* 
fefling to difapprove of the government of the 
church by bifliop$ ; to the theological fyftem con7 
tained in the Thirty-nine Articles,, they were very 
• . ftrongly 
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Arongly attached ; and the ufe of a public formu- 
lary of worfliip they generally regarded, not only 
as lawful, but expedient : To what, then, did they 
objeft ? To fubmit to r>'jrdiration, by which the 
validity of the prior ordination by a prefbytery 
would virtually be impugned : They could not in 
confcience confent to kneel at the Sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper; nor could they make ufe of the 
fign of the Crofs in Baptifm; nor prevail upon 
themfelves to bow at the name of Jefus ; nor would 
they countenance the fuperftitions of the Romifh 
Church, by wearing the ecclcfiafticai veftments? 
which they reckoned amongft the deteftable abo- 
minations of that mother of harlots, it is difficult 
to determine whether a greater degree of bigotry 
was difcoverable, in infifting upon thefe petty ob- 
fervances as terms of communion, or in rejefting 
them as anti-chriftian and unlawful : — this, how- 
ever, is certain, that Clarendon, who was now 
poffefled of abfolute authority, muft have drank 
deep into the fpirit of Laud, to have urged a mea- 
fure which had a direft tendency to alienate the 
minds of half the nation from the King's perfon 
and government; which plunged a great number 
of worthy and confcientious men into the depths 
of indigence and diflrefs, and which laid an exten- 
five foundation for a fchifm which ftill fubfifts, 
and which has been produftjve of very pernicious 
jconfequences-; though it muft be acknowledged 
that much good has likewife refulted from it, but 
i>f fucba nature, that the fainteft idea of it could 
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never enter within the narrow views of that honcft 
but miflaken minifter. 

In the fummer of 1662, the inaufpicious mar« 
riage of the King with Catharine, Infanta of Por- 
tugal, was concludecL It is not certainly known 
what part the Chancellor took in this affair: the 
truth feems to be, that the King had refolved upon 
this alliance, and the minifter therefore was com- 
pelled to acquiefce in that which he had too much 
difcernment to approve. The pernicious effeSs 
of a catholic alliance were furely fufficiently ob* 
vious by the example of the former reign; and 
how the interefts of this kingdom could be pro- 
moted by eftablifhing the independency of Por- 
tugal, which was the great political confequence 
to ,be expeded from this union, it was not eafy to 
demonflrate* Spain was already funk much too 
low in the fcale of power, and nothing could more 
effeftually contribute to confirm the dangerous 
afcendency already acquired by France, than this 
abfurd and impolitic meafure. In the fame year 
a tranfaftion took place, which has frequently been 
reprefented as highly fcandalous, arid even crimi- 
nal; I mean, the fale of Dunkirk; it does not, 
however, I muft confefs, appear to me in this hei- 
nous light; The revenue of the Grown was at 
this period very narrow, and the expence of main- 
taining Dunkirk was great ; and though it is un- 
deniable that a powerful kingdom cannot, without 
incurring fome difgrace, part with any of its poffefs 

fions for pecuniary confid»atidns, yet it muft be 
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allowed that Dunkirk was of no real ufe, and that 
it was a very heavy burden upon the Crown. The 
diminution of the national honour, by the fale 
of the place, was therefore the only reafonable 
^objedion to which the ceflion of it was liable. 
An Unfortunate idea has been long prevalent in 
this country, that effential benefits are to be derived 
from the pofleffion of fortreffes in foreign king- 
doms; and Calais, Dunkirk, Port Mahon, and 
Oibraltar, have fucceflively been occupied, at an 
immenfe expence of blood and treafure, with a 
view to the attainment of thefe chimerical advan- 
tages. Gibraltar alone, at a moderate computa^ 
tion, has, fince the year 1704, when it was firfl 
captured, coft this nation upwards of thirty mil- 
lions fterling<< — A few more fuch conquefts, and 
we are undone ! 

Before the clofe of this year, the King 
exhibited plain indications of that attachment 
to the catholic religion, which was fo remark- 
able a charafteriftic of the Stuart family, and 
which at length terminated in their total ruin. In 
December the King iffued a declaration, in which 
he expreffed his intention of mitigating the rigour of 

thepenallaws,infavourofhi8peaceablenon-conform- 
ing fubjefts, by virtue of his difpenfmg power; but 
the Houfe of Commons, who were equally adverf<? 
to papifts and prefbyterians, ftrongly remonftrating 
againft the propofed indulgence, the King gave the 
firft public proof of that cautious and accommo^ 
Jatin^ Ipirit, which never forfook him even when 
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engaged in the profecution of the deepeft and moft 
dangerous defigns, by immediately defiflihg from 
his projeft; and, in order to pacify the Parliament, 
a proclamation was foon after iffued againft Jefuks 
and Romifli priefts. From this time, however, it 
v/as obferved, that the Earl of Clarendon began to 
decline from that height of favour he had hitherto 
enjoyed J the King became fenfible, that this inflexi- 
ble minifter could never be brought to fupport any 
defigns which might be formed, either for the ex- 
tenfion of Prerogative or the advancement of Po- 
pery. The refolution taken by the Court in the 
following year, not without the concurrence of the 
Parliament, and the approbation of the nation in 
general, to declare war againft Holland, evidently 
marked the declenfion, or rather the annihilation^ 
of that nobleman's authority.— The King's fettled 
avcrfion to the manners, government, and religion 
of the Dutch nation, was the real ground of this 
war; and the jealoufy entertained of thofe induf- 
trious republicans, as commercial rivals, was the 
caufe of its popularity ; it was, however, fo palpa- 
bly unjuft, that the Chancellor, whofe probity re- 
mained unfliaken in the midft of temptation, openly 
remonllrated againft it, but without any effect. 
The war, however, was not carried on with that 
fuccefs which was expeded : France and Denmark 
declared in favour of Holland; and the King, not- 
withftanding the memorable infult he received from 
the Dutch fleet, commanded by De Ruyter, who 
in the fummer.of 1667 failed up the Med way, and 

burnt 
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burnt feveral men of war lying in that river, 
thought proper to fign a treaty of peace at Breda 
in July, and to referve to a more favourable oppor- 
tunity, the complete gratification of his hatred and 
revenge. The difgrace of the Chancellor imme- 
diately followed; popular prejudices ran high againft 
him J and the King had the bafenefs and ingrati- 
tude to encourage a parliamentary impeachment 
for high treafon againft the man to whom he owed 
the moft important obligations, who had been the 
guide and counfellor of his youth, and in whom he 
had once placed the mpft unlimited confidence: — 
happily he found means to efcape into France; 
where he fpent the remainder of his life in philofo- 
phic and dignified retirement. 

The fir II political meafure of the Court, after this 
event, has met with very great and deferved applaufe. 
I refer to the famous triple alliance concluded be- 
tween England, Holland, and Sweden, for the avow- 
ed purpofe of putting a Hop to the military progrefs 
of the French Monarch; whofe power began, about 
this time, to appear extremely formidable, and who 
had, in contempt of every appearance of juftice, 
entered the Spanifh Low Countries v/ith a numerous 
army, and threatened to make an entire conqueft 
of thofe rich and extenfive provinces. Louis, how- 
ever, did not chufe to rifque a rupture with this 
potent confederacy; and for a Ihort time Eng- 
land, in confequence of this fpirited clonduft, ap- 
peared in her proper ftation, as the great bulwark 
€)f the common liberties of Europe. Some faint 
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attempts were alfo now made by Buckingham, the 
new minifter, to procure a relaxation of the tern:is 
of conformity: but the temper of the Commons 
appeared totally adverfe to every idea of that na- 
ture. They even inflided additional penalties upon 
Nonconformifts ; and, by a remarkable claufe in 
the aft palled againft conventicles, the malignant 
fpirit by which they were aftuated, is ftrikingly 
manifefted. If any difpute fhould arife with re- 
fpeft to the conftruftion of the aft, the judges are 
direfted, contrary to the univerfal praftice of the 
Englifh courts of judicature in the interpretation of 
penal ftatutes, to explain the doubt in the fenfe 
leaft favourable to the delinquent. Such was, indeed, 
the riolence with which the Legiflature now pro- 
ceeded,that, had not the political circumftances of the 
times undergone an unex pefted revolution, another 
Marian perfecution was juftly to be apprehended. 

Towards the end of the year 1669, ^^e 
principal executive offices of government were 
filled by Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Afliley 
Cooper, afterwards Earl of Shaftefbury, and Lau- 
derdile, who compofed that adminiftration fo well 
known by the appellation of the CABAL; men who, 
to borrow the language of Lord Clarendon, had 
** heads to contrive, hearts to approve, and hands 
*^ to execute, any mifchief :'* and it may with ftrift 
juftice be affirmed, that the King, in concert with 
thefe abandoned miniflers, was engaged in a con- 
fpiracy againfl the religion, laws, and liberties of 
his kingdom. The diffimulation and perfidy ot 
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Charles are fuch as to make it extremely qucftion* 
able, whether he ever really entered into the views 
with which the triple alliance was formed : how- 
ever that may be, it is certain that within two 
years after that event, his political conduct was to, 
tally changed ; and, in an interview which took 
place in the fpring of the year 1 670 with his fitter, 
Henrietta^ Duchefs of Orleans, a fecret treaty was 
negociated with the French King, for the purpofes 
of fubverting the Republic of Holland, of making 
the authority of Charles abfolute, and of ettablifh- 
ing once more the Romifh religion in the realms 
of Britain; as a prelude to which, Charles was 
formally abfolved, and received into the bofom of 
the Catholic Church, In purfuance of this plan, 
the King had the unparalleled aflurance to convene 
the Parliament in Oftober, and to procure fupplies 
to a very large amount, under pretence of the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from the increafmg power 
of France, and the obligation and neceffity of fup- 
porting the triple alliance. When money was thus 
obtained, the maik was thrown off, and military- 
preparations were openly made; but, in order to 
fecure an additional fupply, as nothing farther 
could be expeded from Parliament, an infamous 
refolution was taken, previous to a declaration of 
'war, to fliut up the Royal Exchequer; by which 
nieans, the vaft fums advanced by the bankers, up- 
on the credit of the funds provided by Parliament, 
were coniifcated. The diftrefs, conftemation, and 
min, confequent oji this enarmous violation of 

public 
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public faith, did not prevent the Court from taking 
another ftep, if poflible, flill more alarming, and 
fraught with ftill more extenfive confequences. 
This was the famous declaration of indulgence, by 
which the King took upon him, by virtue of his 
prerogative, to fulpend all the penal laws at once. 
The Lord Keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, nobly 
refufed to affix the great feal to this declaration ; 
for which he was immediately removed from his 
office, and Shaftefbury advanced to the dignity of 
Chancellor. The defign of introducing Popery was 
now become apparent to every one, and the aftual 
declaration of war againft the Dutch, which quickly 
followed, raifed the indignation and apprehenfions 
of the nation to the higheft pitch. The fuccefsful 
campaign of 1672, in which the United States were 
reduced to the brink of ruin by the arms of Louis 
XIV. encouraged the King, after an interval of 
near two years, to affembJe the Parliament; and 
the Seffion was opened by a fpeech from the thronei 
expreffed in a very high tone of authority ; he fpoke 
of the war not only as juft, but neceffary, and as 
-what he was fully determined to profecute; and he 
informed the Houfe that he had ifTued a declata* 
tion of indulgence, from which he had experi* 
ehced very happy effeds ; to which he Should there- 
fojre adhere, and the validity of which he would 
not fufFer to be queftioned or oppofed, Nptwith. 
Handing the courtly difpofition of which this Houfe 
of Commons had given fo many proofs,, and their 
former bafe and criminal compliances, • it mull be 
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acknowledged that upon this great occafion, which 
involved in it the mod eflential int;erefts of the whole 
community, they afted in a manner worthy of the 
reprefentatives of a free and fpirited people. They 
firft pafled a refolution of fupply; but before they 
proceeded to ftibftantiate the vote, they framed a 
remonftrance againft the declaration of indulgence; 
to which the King replied in refolute terms. The 
Commons repeated their application in a firm and 
decifive tone; and when matters were thus brought 
to a crifis, Charles, who found himfelf on the edge 
of a precipice, and whofe genius was not calculated 
for great and continued exertion, thought proper, 
on a fudden, to retreat. After afking, to fave ap- 
pearances, the opinion of the Houfe of Peers, which 
of courfe coincided with that of the Commons, he 
fent for the declaration, and with his own hand 
broke the feal; acknowledging to the whole world, 
by this act, that his want of courage bore a very 
exaft proportion to his want of wifdom, and want 
of honefty. Shaftefbury, the daring, the unprincL 
pled, and deep-defigning Shaftefbury, no fooner 
perceived that the King began to waver and to he- 
fitate, than he refolved to provide for his own fecu- 
rity; and, without any previous notice, to the 
amazement of the Court, when the queftion was 
agitated in the Houfe of Peers, he gave a decided 
opinion, in a very eloquent fpeech, for the recal of 
the declaration; which he afferted, however lauda- 
ble in its intention, was, fmce the intervention and 
folemn difapprobation of the Parliament, become 
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wholly indcfenfible. Such were the tranfcendant 
abilities of this nobleman, that, notwithftanding 
the turpitude of his political conduft, he was re. 
ceived by the leaders of the oppofition with open 
arms, and from that period became the AHITO- 
PI|EL of all their counfels. The Houfe of Com' 
mons purfued the viftory they had gained with 
great moderation : they even appeared defirous to 
avoid urging the King to defperate extremities. 
No mention was made of the violation of the triple 
alliance, or of the (hutting up the Exchequer. An 
aft of indemnity was paffed, with a view chiefly to 
fcreen th6 minifters of the Crown from any farther 
enquiry; and the refolution of fupply, to the great 
difappointment of the Dutch, paflfed into a law: in 
return for which, the King gave the royal affent to 
the famous Teft Aft; which required every man, 
holding a public office, to receive the facrament 
according to the ufage of the eftabliflied Church, 
and to abjure the doftrine of tranfubftantiation. 
This was a vigorous and well aimed ftroke ; and 
as the Duke of York, who refigned his commiflion 
of High Admiral, with tears declared, the mod fa- 
tal blow that the Roman cathoHc intereft could 
have received. Soon after the Parliament rofe, the 
treafurer's ftafF was taken from Clifford, who had 
Income extremely obnoxious by the intemperate 
zeal with which he had fupported the declaration 
of indulgence, and who was ifow incapacitated by 
^e teft, and given to Sir Thomas Ofborne, 
created Earl of Danby ; a man not of fplendid ta- 
lents. 
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laitSy l)ut cautious and prudent, and who, in the 
prefent fituation of aflfairs, feemed not ill qualified 
to fill that high and important ftation. 

In the month of Odober, i673,tbeParliamcnt was^ 
again convened; but a more refraftory fpirit began 
now to appear. The Commons were highly offended 
with the treaty of marriage then in agitation be- 
tween the Duke of York and a Princefs of the 
Houfe of Modena, and remoilftrated warmly againft 
it. They voted the alliance with France to be a 
grievance, and came to a refolution that they would 
grant no farther fupply, unlefs the Dutch obfti- 
nately refufcd to treat of peace; upon which the 
King, who had relinquifhed thofe magnificent pro- 
jefts which he had fo lately entertained, thought 
proper to conclude a feparate peace with Holland, 
through the mediation of the Spanifh Court, in the 
beginning of the year 1674.. Great rejoicings 
were made on account of this peace, and it was 
hoped that the King, convinced of his paft errors, 
would endeavour to retrieve the efteem and affec- 
tion of his fubjefts by his future condu£L To con- 
firm thefe favourable impreflions, Sir W, Temple, 
who negotiated the triple alliance, and who flood 
higher than any man in the confidence of the 
States, was again appointed ambaflador at the 
Hague : the mediation of the King was folemnly 
offered in order to effed a general peace, and Ni- 
meguen fixed on as the place of congrefs. As 
the continuance of the war could no longer anfwer 
any political purpofe, the King may reafonably be 
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fuppofed fincere, if not zealous, in his endeavours 
to reftore the tranquillity of Europe. — Louis alfo, 
whofe fchemes of ambition, by the defedion of 
England, were totally fruftrated, and who now 
found himfelf engaged alone againft a formidable 
confederacy, though his armies ftill maintained a fu- 
periority in the field, was not averfe to a treaty ; but 
the Prince of Orange, ftrengthened by the alliance 
of the Imperial and Spanifh Courts, and hoping 
for the acccflion of England, was fecretly difin- 
cHned to liften to overtures of reconciliation, and 
afpired to the glory of humbling the pride of that 
haughty monarch, whom he regarded with detefta- 
tion, not merely as the unprovoked invader of hi^ 
native country, but as the common enemy and 
difturber of Europe. The French arms, however, 
under the condud of thofe confummate generals, 
Conde, Tureilne, and Luxemburg, ftill continued 
to make a rapid progrefs ; and the Parliament, 
finding the mediation of Charles not attended with 
fuccefs, in the Seffion held in February 1677 ^^" 
ter a long interval, during which it appears that 
large funis were remitted irom France, voted an 
addrefs to the King to enter into a league ofFenfive 
and defenfive with the States General. The King 
affefted to refent this interference as an encroach- 
ment upon his prerogative, and, in anger, imme- 
diately adjourned the Parliament. The fafl: was, 
that he had aftually fold his neutrality to France, 
and that he had regularly received a penfion from 
that court to the amount of two millions of livres, 

as 
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as the price of his honour and confeience* 
Throughout his whole reign, howevern, it wa4 
contrary to the maxims of policy by which 
Charles was governed, to rifque a ferious or 
violent rupture with the Parliament ; and he w^s 
convinced that fome popular meafure Was allftl- 
lutely requifite, in his prefent circumftances, t<^ 
palliate his conduft, and in fome degree to redeem 
his reputation; smd no meafure coiild more ef- 
fedkually anfwer thofe purpofes, than the marriage 
of the Princefs Mary, eldeft daughter of the Duke 
of York to the Prince of Orange, who by this al- 
liance might be led to entertain no very diftant 
profpeft of fucceeding to the Englifh Crown. 
When this intention was made publlcy the higheflr 
degree of fatisfaftion was expreifed by :lll parties ^ 
and the Prince arriving in England at the end of 
the campaign, the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, to the great furprize and chagrin of the 
French Monarch; who received the intelligence^ 
to ufe the expreffion of Moritague, thef Englifh 
Ambaffador at Paris, " as he would have done that 
of the lofs of an army/* The good confequehces 
expefted from this unioii did not, however, im- 
mediately appear. The King, indeed, pretended 
to enter into an amicable oonfultation with the 
Prince refpeding the terms of th6 treaty 6f peace $ 
which were at laft fettled in fuch a manner as to 
give fatisfadion to the allies; and Charles . pro-^ 
tefl;ed, that if the plan then concerted was rejeded 
iJy LQuis, he would immediately join the Gonfe- 
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deracy. After the Prince's dcpartHre, however, he 
refumed his clandeftine negotiations with France, 
made great- concefTions and abatements in the tenns 
originally projefted; for which hereceivedpecuniary 
eompenfations from Louis : And though Charles, 
finAig that he incurred the indignation and con- 
tempt of all parties, by the bafedupUcity of his coil- 
dud, feemed at length refolved in earned to adopt 
vigorous and decifive meafures, the Parliament no 
longer appeared difpofed to confide in his profef- 
fions; and ihe allies, defpairing of effe&ual fupport 
from England^ figned a peace with France at Ni- 
meguen, in Asguil 1678. 

It appears from late difeoverie^ that tlie pa- > 
triotic party in the Houfe of Commons, led by 
Sydney^ Ruffel, &c. were fecretly averfe to en- 
gage the nation in* a war wkh France, no^^ith- 
ftanding the apparent ineongruity of their pub-' \ 
Kc conda£fc ; and in this they concurred with a 
great majority of the wifeft and moft difpaC 
fionate members of the Unitred States, though not 
with the fen^ments of the Stadtholder, by whofe 
authority and influence alone the war, without 
any political neceflityy had been fo long continued. 
The leaders of the oppofition in Parliament well 
knew that no real danger was now to be appre- 
hended from France, The King had it in hi8 
power to dfdate the terms of the treaty of peace, 
and they with good reafon entertained the ilrongeft 

jleaioufies and fufpicions, that the immenfe fum^ 
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vrhich mutt be yoted, and the vaft armaments 
which miift be raifed, in order to carry on a war 
againft Fraftce, might eventually be direfted a^inft 
ihe religion and liberties of this kingdom. They 
were fuHy acquainted with the deep and dangerous ' 
defighs which the King had formerly harboured 
agkinft his fubjeds, and which want of power'^ 
and not want of inclination, had at length cora^ 
pelled him to abandon* The Court of France, 
.£br Y«ff mfiferent but very obvious feafons, wijs 
Equally ^icitous to prevent the King from joining 
the Confedei'acyj fai confequence of Mrhich acci- 
dental union of interefts, intrigues were carried o^ 
between the l^renth Ambafiador and the members 
of Opposition, and great fums of French gold 
. were difttibuted with the approbation of even fuch 
ineii a* Ituffel, Sydney, and Holhs, in order to at- ^ 
tomptiik ^ great political purpofe, wnioh unhap^- *" 
pily was a^ot to be' effefted by open arid honourable 
means. Men of virtue arid integrity, who hold 
the noifdefe teik>r of tbeh" way through the cooj 
ijfequellered vale of prrivate life, are apt to feel a 
9iuch ^eatef degree of indignation at tliefe irre-> 
, ^lar pra£Sces, than the nature of the fads will 
juftify, . " Fiat juftitia rtot coelum/' is with fCich 
men a fundamental maxim of political morality. 
They confider not that virtue is itfelf founde'd up- Jc 
^n utility, ixid that the end is not to be ultimately 
iacrificed to the means; arid wh«i the public fafety ^ 
IS thef end in view, jsin objeft of fuch tranfcendant 
ifaportance will certainly juftify the ufe of fuch 
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ihcaits as are indifpenfebly nexrcffary ta its * attain* 

jnent Had the nation fallen again under the yoke 

of Popery and arbitrary power, in confequence of 

thofe refinements of delicacy, or fcruples of con- 

fcience, by which, now the danger fe paft, we are 

' ready to affirm that the patriots of the laft centui^ 

' oxight to have been aftuated, Ruffel and Sydney, 

' Lyttelton and Hollis, might have a juft claim to 

regard and efteem, as hbneft and well meaning 

men; but pofterity w^uld have had little reafon to 

applaud their fagacfty as ftatefmen, or t« venerate 

' their mentories as enlightened patriots. 

England, after the conclufion of the peace of 
Nimeguen, rentahied in a flate of extreme difTa- 
tisfadion and uneafmefs; the honour as well as the 

• intereft of the natron was thought to be facrificed. 
tt was evident that France had obtained much 
more advantageous terms than flie was entitled to 
cxpeft. The King was univerfally acknowledged 
to be the arbiter of the peace, and he had juftly in- 
curred the imputation of having been bribed to be- 

• tray the intercfts of the Confederates. Of Charles's 
predileftion for Popery, alfo, doubts could no longer 
be entertained; and thbugh the King*s natural 
goodfenfe, as well as his want of political firmnefs, 
had prevented him, and would probably continue 
to prevent him, from urging matters to any defpe- 
rate extremity himfelf, the attention of people be- 
gan now to be fixed on his immediate fucceflbr, 
whofe bigoted attachment to the Romifh religion 
became every day more apparent j w^hofe temper 

was 
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was known to be extremely violent, whofe capacity 
was proportionably narrow, and whofe obftinacy 
was fyftematic and invincible. At this critical 
junfture an incident happeaed, important in itfelf^ 
but much more fo in its confequences, atte»ded by 
very extraordinary circumftances, foiae of them of 
a very dark and myfterious nature, and which time 
has not enabled the mod fagacious hiilorians com- 
pletely to elucidate. In the month of Auguft 1678, 
tbe King walking, as his cuftom was, in the Mall, 
was addreffed by a ftranger, who informed him 
that a jplot was concerted againft his life : Upon 
being referred to Lord Danby for examination, h^ 
introduced to that minifter various other perfons, 
amongft whom. was the famous Titus Oates, who 
all agreed in the reality of a plot^ not only to mur-. 
lier the King, but to extirpate the proteftant reli- 
gion; after which they pretended the Crown was 
to be offered to the Duke of York, who was to re- 
ceive it as a gift from the Pope. To this evidence 
was appended a prodigious variety of incoherent 
and incredible circumftances. When the witneffes 
were farther examined before the Privy Council, 
feveral perfons of very high rank were accufedj 
and Coleman, fecretary to the Duke of York, wa^ 
exprefsly affirmed to be in the whole fecrct of the 
ponfpiracy. When the papers of Coleman, how* 
ever, were feized, nothing more appeared than a 
fiery and intemperate zeal for the reftoration of the 
catholic religion, and the extirpation of herefy, 
(U^ fom^ fanguine expreffions of hope that a ju^ 
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▼ourabte <^)pdrtumty would fl^^rtly p»&fit itfeif 
Ibr the accomplifhmept of thefe glorious purpc^es. 
This certainly was fiar from amoundng to the difr 
covQry of a plot; and men wer^ at a lofs v/hzt to 
think of the teftimony of theie infqrmers, who 
were men of ejctreme profligacy of chara&er^ 
When the murder of S^r Edmundhufy Godfrey, 
a popular magittrate, by whom the depofitionf 

)had been taken, threw the whole nation into a par 

* . . ■• ■ « « ■ .. - ' 

roxyfm of confternation and rage: he was found 
at a confiderable diflance from his own habitation^ 
with evident qfiarks of violence abou{ hi^ jft^n^ 
and his own fword thruft through hit body. It 
was immediately conclude^ that h^e was aflaffi-? 
nated by the Papifts; and the reality of the pbt 
was no longer dpubted. During the hdght of thii 
political ferment, the Parlis^nent aflenibled, and 
almoflt immediately paffed a vote, ?• That a damna^ 
** ble and hellifli Popilh plot was aftually carrying 
*^ on for affaflinating the King, fubverting the Go? 
f * verhm^nt, and rooting out th? Prptpftant Rdi- 
** gion :** and the Lords Powjs, Arundel, StaflTord, 
Petre, ^d Bellails were, upon the evidence of 
pateSt &c. committed to thp To^sirer, anjd foon af- 
ter impcacl^ed for high treafon. While i^e Houfe 
of. Commons was deeply engaged in tjie profecu^ 
tion of this bufinefe, which Lord Dariby himfelf, 
contrary to the King's inclination, had promoted 
a parlianientary inveftigation of, a difcovery was 
made, which put a fudden termination to the ere? 
d|t. and authority of that nobleman, Whilft th$ 

nego. 
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n^otlations for peace were depending, in the year 
1677, the Lord Treafurer was officially privy to, 
and in fome meafure concerned in, the fcandalous 
conceilions made by the King to the prejudice of 
the allies, and the confequent equivalents in money 
received from the French Court, It is true, that 
nobleman always exprefled his diflike of thefe pro- 
ceedings, which were chiefly carried on by the in- 
tervention of Montague, the Englilh Ambaffador ; 
a man of addrefs, whofe principles were never 
found at variance with his intereft. This man 
afpir.ed to the office of Secretary of State, which 
Sir William Coventry was willing to refign in his 
fevour, for the fum of ten thoufand pounds. Mon- 
tague applied in very humble and adulatory terms 
to the Lord Treafurer, to prevail upon the King to 
ratify this curious bargain^ but finding that Sir 
William Temple, by the recommendation of Lord 
Danby, was nominated to that office, he left Paris 
-with great precipitation, and to the confufion and 
aftonifliment of the minifter, exhibited a charge of 
corruption againft him in the Houfe of Commons, 
though, he had himfelf been fer more deeply con- 
<emed in thofe very tranfaftioaas upon which the 
accufation was grounded. The Houfe of Com- 
mons, inflamed with this intelligence, imme<iBately 
voted an impeachment for high treafon againfl the 
Treafurer. The Peers, however, refufed to com- 
mit Danby upon a charge of treafon fo weakly 
founded^ The Commons perfifted in their de- 
paand, and great contcfts being likely to arife upon 
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thi$ point, the King, who plainly perceived that' 
this Houfe of Commons, formerly fo fubmiflive 
and loyal, was no longer to be either cajoled, or 
"tpver-awed, thought proper firft to prorogue, and 
foon after to diffolve the P^rlij^ipent, whigji ha<jL 
now fat almoft eighteen ye^rs, 

The new Parliament, which met in Marck 
following, 1679, foon difplayed a fpirit of jea- 
loufy and ^ oppofition to the Court, at leafl: 
equal to their predeceflbrs. The impeachment 
jof Danby was revived; but the King had pre- 
vioufly granted him a pardon under the great 
feal, which l;e affixed to it with his own hands : 
Put the Commons afSrmed, that no pardon 
could be pleaded in bar of impeachment; ?ind 
Panby, who had abfcoiijled, but who chofe to 
make his appearaiice, rather than to incur the p^ 
nalties of a bill of attainder, was iniinediately 
ppmniitted tq the Tower, The Hoyftj proceeded 
with equal violence in the profecution of the pre. 
tended Popifb plot, the exiftence pf which ftill dcr 
pended upon the teftimpny pf the infamous Oates, 
and his ftill niore infamous accomplices. The votp 
pf the former Parliament was renewed; and Colo- 
nel Sackville wa§ expelled the Houfe for prefuni- 
ingy fomevvhat indifcreetly, to call in queftion it« 
reality. Eycn the courts of juftice uppn this oc- 
cafion became the mere inftruments of parliamen- 
tary and popular vengeance ; por did the nation 
awaken from its delirium, till the fcaffold had 
ftreamed with the blood of various perfons of hig^ 
diftinftion, and great numbers of inferior , rank, 

both 
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both elergy and laity, had fallen a facrifice to this- 
pgregious impofture. Though it mull be acknow- 
ledged that nothing was difcovered, after the moft 
indefatigable invelligation of this affair^ whicl^ 
could poffibly be conftrued into a plot or confpi- 
racy, by any mind not diftempered by the rage of 
faftion, yet the Parliament, as well as the nation, 
Jiad fufficient grounds to apprehend that, in the 
event gi the King's deceafe, the moft vigoroiis at-* 
tempts would be ufed by his fucceffor, to re- 
eftablifh thp Romilh religion in thefe realms, with 
its natural, ai^d ii} this caf|^, its infeparable conco- 
mitant, arbitrary power. It was, therefore, with 
the higheft degree pf public approbation, that the 
Houfe of Commons came to a^ unanimou3 vote. 
That the Duke of York's being a Papift, and 
the hopes of his fucceeding to the Crown, had 
given the higheft countenance to the prefent de* 
^^ figns of the Papifts, agiiinft the King and the 
** proteftant religion," This was regarded, and it 
WBS unqueftionably intended, as the prelude Xq 
"^ bill for e^ccluding him from the throne. 
Charles, who held his brother's underftanding in 
juft contempt, and whp had littl^ a^edion to hij( 
perfon, was, however, fully determined, and h^ 
adhered to his determination with a degree of 
iirmnefs of which he was thought wholly incapa-. 
ble, never to give his affent to a meafure which ap^ 
peared to him in the higheft degree violent and un« 
juft. Previous to the introduction of this famous 
^ill^ therefore, he propofed to tl)e Parliament^ in ^ 

very 
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Yery gracious and conciliatory fpecch, a plaii <rf^ 
limitations, which would have cffeftually fecured 
the religion and liberties ' of the nation ; and at 
the fame time declared, that if any thing farther 
could be devifed by the wifdom of Parliament, as 
an additional fatisfa6tion, without defeating the 
right of fuccefBon, he was ready to confent to it* 
I believe it is now very generally acknowledged, 
that limitation, and not exclufion, ought io have 
been the objeft of Parliament ; but upon this oc- 
. ^afion, that fundamental maxim of true policy 
was too much negle£led, that we are ever to 
aim not at that which is beft in itfelf, but at the 
beft of thofe ahematives which are prafticable ; 
though it muft be confefled, that the King had 
given fo many proofs of the flexibility of his tem- 
per, in the courfe of his rdgn, and of his extremie 
TeKiftance to rifque a total rupture with Parlia- 
ment, that there was fome reafon to believe he 
might ultimately be induced to concur in the ri- 
gorous and popular plan of exclufion. PofTeflfed 
with thefc ideas, the Houfe of Commons rejefted 
with difdain the compromife offered by the King, 
and without any delay paffed the bill of exclu- 
fion, by a great majority of votes ; though, by a 
claufe of it, the Duke was declared guilty of high 
treafon if, after the deceafe of the King, he ap- 
peared within the limits of the Britifli dominions* 
in the vain hope of mollifying the untoward diC- 
pofition of the Commons, the King at this period 
paffed the memorable Habeas Corpus AQj toougli 

t|ic 
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jjhe Duke of York affirmed to faim^ that v/ltfa fuch 
a law in bang no gOTeminent could fubfift. Find^ 
ing) however, that no imprelfion was to be made 
by any a£k pf grace or condefceniion, he took a 
fudden refuludon to diilblvj? the Parliament, and 
writs were at th$ fame tim^ iflued for a new Par^ 
liament, which neverthelels did not meet till the 
fucceeding fummer. In the interim,. Shaftefbury, 
now the oracle pf the oppofitipn, attended by Rii& 
iel, Cavendifh, Grey, and noiany other p^ons of 
jthe firft difti^tEtion, publicly appeared in Weft-- 
jsiinfter Hall, and pr^ented the Duke of York to 
the grand jury of Middled^ as a P<^iih recufant* 
This unprecedented a£t of audacity was intended 
by the popular party to convince the Court, as 
well ^ the world, that they were firmly refolved 
never to liften to any terms of acconmiodation 
.with the Duke^ and that his exclufion from the 
throne was a point which, at all hazards, they 
were determined to infift upon. 

At length, 19 Od:ober |68o, the Parliament was 
^convened, and the fefiion Fas c^>ened with a very 
judicious, anvoated, and even aflfedionate %eech 
from the throne. Ax this period, if at any time, 
Charles was fig^cerely d^ous of living upon^ term^ 
pf mutual c<^fidence and hannony with his fub« 
je£ts. H;s own excellent underftanding could not 
.but fugged tp him, that the numerous difficulties 
imd embarraflmemts in which he had been io. 
yolved, bad arifen ahnoft entirely from his own 
|9Jifcoiidu^^ 14s love of eafe, and th^ advanced age 

to 
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to which he had now arriredy were ftrong in« 
ducements to him to avoid thofc meafures which 
had a tendency to inflame the Parliament^ or to 
difgufl: the nation : and fincc the allianqe with the 
Prince of Orange, he was Icfs inclined to a clofe 
conneftion with Louis, whofe conduft for a cer- 
tain period, immediately preceding the peace of 
Nimeguen^ he had even deemed, after all the 
obloquy he had incurred upon his account, highly 
ungrateful and injurious, and of which he flill rt^ 
tallied a deep refentment. In this fpeech, truly 
worthy of a Britilh Monarch, he again informed 
the Parliament that he was willing to concur in 
any expedtent for the fecurity of the Proteftant 
Religion, provided the fucceffion were prcferved 
in the due and Legal courfe. After ftating his pe- 
cuniary wants, for which he trufted Parliament 
would provide, he added, *' But that which I va- 
^ lue above air the treafure in the world, is a per- 
** fefl: union among ourfelves. All Europe have 
«* their eyes upon this affembly ; if any unfeafon- 
♦* able -difputes do happen, the worid will fee that 
<* it is no fault of mine: I have done all that it 
•** was poffible for me to do, to keep you in peace 
*' while I live, and to leave you fo when I die. 
•* But from fo great prudence and good aflfedtion 
*^* as yours, I can fear nothing of the kind; but 
*' dd rely upon you all, that you will do your 
** beft endeavours to bring this Parliament to a 
** good and happy conelufion.** The mildnefs 
^i mo4crati0n of the Kijig were not however 
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attended by any feniible or falutary cfFeftd. 
In a few days the Bill of Exclufion was again 
introduced, paffed by a great majority, and car- 
ried up to the Lords; who, "influenced chiefly 
by the eloquence of the Marquis of Halifax, after 
vehement debates, at length determined to rejefit 
it. The Commons immediately voted an addrefs 
for the jremoval of that nobleman from his Ma- 
jefty's counfels and prefence for ever; and this ad- 
drefs was foon after followed by another in the 
higheft degree inflammatory; in which all the 
abufes of government, which had been the fubjeft 
of complaint almoft from the beginning of the 
King's reign, were infifted upon ; and the 
^* damnable and hellifli Popifh plot" is openly 
afcribed to that party, under whofe influence it is 
plainly infmuated that all the meafures of govern- 
ment originated. They likewife voted, that who- 
ever advifed his Majefty to refufe the exclufioa 
bill, were enemies to the King and Kingdom, and 
that, till this bill were paflied, they could not, con- 
liftently with the trufl repofed in them, grant the 
King any manner of fupply. No farther hopes 
■ remaining of bringing the Commons to any bet- 
ter temper, the King diflfolved the Parliiament in 
•January 1681; but, defirous to make one moi^c 
eflEbrt to eflFeft a reconiltiliation with his people, he 
fummoned another Parliament to meet at Oxford, 
in March. In his fpeech at the opening of it, he 
•told them, in. a tone of ierioufnefs and dignity, 
; - . that 
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flkat thot^h he had reafoa f 6 complaia df tile utw 
trarranuble proceolings of the fonner Houie of 
Commons, no paft irregolarities c6uM infpire him 
with a pre^u<tice agaitift tfac^ a^mbKes* He 
now afforded them yet another c^portomty of 
providing for the pitblic fafety; and te all the 
world he had giren one evidence more, that oi^ 
hh party he had not n^4eded the duty inciunbent 
on Edm. $uch,* however, was the infatuadon of 
the jioufe of Commons, th'at t^ugh t^e KGnifter^ 
of the Crown propofed, by cenmiand of the King, 
that (he Duke fliovid be banifhed during life five 
hundred miles from England, and th^ on the 
King's demife, the next heir (bould be obnftituted 
Regent,^ with kmgfy power, tfl^ deemed no e^pe- 
diept, but the abfolute excl«ifion &f the Duke, wor-^ 
thy of attention* The patience and mbderati<to of 
^e King, which had flood a vefy fevere trial, now 
feemed at laft to forfake fahn; and before the' 
Commcms had time xH pa^s a fingfe bin, he fud- 
denly and une>cpe£kedly diflblved die Parliament,* 
#ith a full refoii^^i not to fmnmon another, till" 
the ^irit and temper of the times had undergone 
tfi dOKsntLal alteration.* The popular psffty were 
ftruck with conftemation at &is vigorous pro^' 
cedure ; and the natcra^ diigufted with tie oblii- 
aacy of their teprdfen^alives, and pleafed with die 
great omcei&a&s made by the King, jo&ed in s^ 
plauding the firmnds and fpirit with wlucii he 
a£led oa this occafion. The d^perate meafures 
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aftorwards refoited to by the patriots, the fatal 
cataftrophe which enfaed, and the tragic^ end of 
Sydney, RulTel, Effex, and others of the party, toti 
plainly evinced the impllidence and folly of their 
preceding conduit; ^hich indeed affords a memo- 
rable leflbn to pofterity, how felicitous men ought 
to be, who have great and laudable ends in view, to 
adopt rational and practicable methods of effe£):« 
ing them* The defpotifm exercifed by Charles, 
from this peritxi, was fcarccly inferior to that of 
Henry VIII. though it is certain that, preffed by 
pecuniary diiBculties, and living in the continual 
dread of another revolution, his gaiety of fpirit for- 
fook him, and he became iilent, abfent, and me«* 
lancholy* It is ^saerally belieVed, and with good 
reafon, that he was meditating a change of mea^ 
fures, and that he had it in contemplation very 
Ihortly to funuaon another Parliament, from whic^ 
very happy confequences would probably have re- 
fulted, when he was fuddenly feized whh a iit of 
apoplexy, and died February' 6th, 1685, in the 
55th year of his age, and 25th of his reign- Some 
temarks^le circumilances attending his death, have 
occalioned a fufpicion of poifon ; and Burnet, who. 
fays of himfelf that no man was ever more inquifi- 
dve, and he might have added creduiotis, feems to 
have given ibme credit to the report; but there 
does not appear any fufHcient ground for an accu« 
lation of this atrocious nature. I fhall only add^ 
that this monarch, whofe fuperiority of tifider- 

itanding^ 
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ftandin^y and quicknefs of pehetratien, were fte 
lefs confpicuous than his total want of virtue and 
of principle, might, with more propriety than ak 
moft any man, asf the whole tenor of his con^ 
dud demonftrates, adopt the declaration of the 
unhappy MEDEA: 

•* Video mcHora proboq. deteriora fequor^** 
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ESSAY XVIL 


On the Character and Writings of 

St. Evremokd. 


« "Q ENOUNCE St. Evremond, and read St* 
£V Paul," fays a celebrated Chriftian Divine 
and Poet ; but I am of opinion that St. Paul may 
be read to very good purpofe, without renouncing 
St. Evremond. There are many authors who, 
without direftly intending, or perhaps without 
being even confcious of it, delineate in their writ- 
ings the features of their own charafter in colours 
fo lively, that it is impoffible not to regard them 
with the fame fentiments of partiality or diflike, as 
ufually refult from a perfonal and intimate ac- 
quaintance. The charadter of St. Evremond, 
viewed throVigh this medium, has always appeared 
to me in a light peculiarly interefting and amiable; 
and the favourable impreflion made by a perufal 
of his Works, is confirmed by all the traditional and 
biographical accounts remaining of this accom- 
plifhed Frenchman. He appears to have been a man 
of excellent capacity, intimately acquainted with the 

Y world. 
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world, and perfeftlycoHverfant with the fecretfpringr 
of human conduft, and the genuine movements of 
thehumanheart. He was the man of fafliion,the man 
of wit, and the man of pleafure;:but as his love (^ 
pleafure was regulated by a refined tafte and culti- 
vated underftanding, it never betrayed him into any 
difgraceful exceffcs ; and he preferved his gaiety of 
heart and his vigour of intellect unimpaired to the 
age of ninety ; pafling his days in a delightful kind 
ef philofophic indolence, not lefs beloved for the 
virtues of his heart than admired for the qharms- 
©f his wit and converfation. His libertine princi* 
pies refpe3ing religion are well known. Educated 
in the bofom of the Romifh Church, his fuperior 
difcernment enabled him, with little effort, to 
emancipate himfelf from vulgar prejudices, and to 
rejeft without hefitation that enormous mafs of 
ibfurdity and fuperftition which affumes the ap- 
pellation of the catholic faith.^ Unhappily hfe ap- 
pears, like the majority of infidels in Romifh 
countries, to have taken it for granted that the 
dodrines of Popery were the genuine dodrines of 
Chriftianity, or, at lead, they prefinne that Chrif-^ 
tianity muft be in part chargeable with thofe abfux* 
ditics, which fo juftly excite their ridicule and 
contempt, and therefore they think it fuperfluous^ 
to examine into the evidences of it»^ 

With refpefl: to the principles of naturiil religi<xtir 
St. Evremond is far from denying their reality and 
imponance j but he doubts, as every philofopher 

who 
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Vrho is ingenuous and impartial muft be con-* 
flrained to do, of the ftrength and fufficiency of 
the evidence by which they are fupported. " Ja- 
mais homme/* fays he, " n'a ete bien petfuadd 
par fa raifon ou que I'ame fut certainement ii!n- 
mortelle, ou qu'elle s'aneaiitit effeftivement avec 
le corpsi — On ne doute point que Socrate n'ait 
cru I'Immortalite de TAme j fon hiftoire le dit, & 
les fentiments que Platon attribue femble nous 
en aflurer. Mais Socrate ne nous en aflure pas 
lui-meme ; car quand il eft devant fes juges, i\ 
en parle comme un homme qui la fouhaite, & 
traite rAneantiflement comme un philofophe 

qui ne le craint point. ^'a fait Defcartes 

par fa demonftration pretendue d'une fubftance 
purement fpirituelle, d'une fubftance qui doit 
penfer eternellement? Qu'a-t'il fait par des Spe- 
culations fi epurees ? II a fait croire que la Reli-» 
gion ne le perfuadoit pas, fans pouvoir perfuader 
ni lui ni les autres par les Raifons.'* 
St. Evremond has been frequently fliled a fuper^ 
ficial writer, and his biographers,. Sylveftre and 
Des Maizeaux have given fome countenance to the 
accufation by their own acknowledgment. — " II 
*' n'avoit pas," fay they, " un grand favoir — ^En 
•* lifant il s'attachoit plus a*etudier le genie, & le 
** caraftere d*un Auteur qu*a charger fa memoire 
** d'une erudition faftueufe & fouvent inutile." I 
do not think there are any words by which man* 
kind are more frequently deceived, than by the 
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teims fuperficial and profound. Nothing can prc^ 
perly be ftiled fuperficial, which difcovers juft and 
comprehenfive views of a fubjecl, though it may 
not fuit the writer's purpofe or inclination to com- 
pofe nn elaborate differtation, or to enter much 
into detail. On the other hand, many very volu-- 
minous, and what the world calls very profound 
treatifes, have been written on various fubjefts, 
which to intelligent readers exhibit nothing more 
than the profound ignorance or abfurdity of the 
authors.^ Thus we abound in profound fyftems 
of ancient Mythology, profound criticiims on an- 
cient Poetry, profound refearches into ancient Hit 
tory, and profound commentaries upon ancient 
Metaphyfics. But writers of the clafs to which 
St. Evremond belongs, are not fuperficial, though 
necefferily concife, from that fuperiority of judg- 
ment and underftanding, which will not fuffer them 
to introduce what is foreign and inapplicable to the 
fubjed; and that juftnefs of tafte and happy (kill in 
the art of compofition, which enabfes them to ex- 
prefs every fentiment in the fimpfeft and moft per- 
fpicuous language. His " Reflexions fur les divers 
genies du peuple Romains dans les divers tems 
de la Republique," arc writren in the true fpirit 
of philofophy ; they are bold, fagacious, and juft. 
I cannot but extremely regret, diat through an 
unfortunate accident we are deprived of the feven 
chapters which comprized the important period, 
commencing at the Jugurthine war, ^nd termr- 
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-Rating with the death of Julius Caefar. His Moral 
Effays are highly pleafing, and abound with obfer- 
vations which difcover uncommon genius and pe- 
netration; and his Critjcifms are truly claffical 
and judicious. In his Remarks upon Racine's 
Tragedy of Alexander the Great, he fcruples not 
to place that elegant poet, whom he nevcrthelefs 
applauds with warmth and feeling, far below the 
level of the great Corneille, a point at that tim^ 
much contefted, though the fuperiority of Corneille 
is at prefent univcrfally acknowledged. M. de Cor- 
neille, confcious of thejuftice of his own claim, and 
gratified by the praifes and fuffrage of fo diftin*^ 
guifhed a judge, wrote a complimentary letter 
upon the occaiion to M. de St. Evremond j in 
which, with an excufable vanity, or rather a dig» 
nified pride, he expreffes his firm affurance, that 
though his reputation fuffered a temporary inj ury from 
the attacks of ignorance and detraction, heihould 
receive from pofterity complete and ample juflice, 
'' Vous m'honorez," fays this celebrated genius, 
*^ de votre eftime en un tems ou il femble qu'il 
y ait un parti fait pour ne m'en laiffer aucune, 
Vous me confolez glorieufement de la delicatefle 
de notre fiecle, quand vous daignez m'attribuer 
^' le bon gout de Tantiquite. Je vous avoiie apres 
*' celajque je penfe avoir quelque droit de traiter de 
^' ridicules ces valns trophees qu'on ctabllt fur le 
^' debris imaginaire des miens: &deregarder avec 
^' pitie ces opiniatres entetements qu'on avoit 
^ pour le^ aijciejis Heros refondus ^ notre mods-'' 
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The reply of St. Evremond is not a little remark? 
able *' Je vous puis repondre que jamais reputar 
tion n*a ete (i bien etablie que la votre en Ang- 
leterre & en HoUande^ Les Anglois affez dif- 
pofcs naturellement a eftimer ce qui leur appar^ 
tient renoncent a cette opinion fouvent bien 
" fondce, & croyent faire honneur a leur Ben 
Johnfon, de le nommer Le Cprneille D'Ang:. 
leterre.** Was Shakefpeare, then, the boafl and 
glory of the Drama ; the ornament, not of Eng- 
land only, but the pride of all nature. — Was that 
mighty and tranfcendent genius regarded as of fo 
little importance, that his name was not deemed 
worthy even of mention upon this occafion? Was 
the cold, the formal, the pedantic Johnfon, to be 
fmgled out as the champion of our literary fame, 
to enter the lifts of genius againft the illuftrious 
Corneille? — The well known preference given by 
the nation in general, during a great part of thq 
laft century to Ben Johnfon, as well as his celc- 
brated cotemporaries, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with refpeft to a writer fo prodigioufly fuperior, 
not only to them, but to every dramatic genius 
which the world ever faw, is a very curious literary 
phaenomenon. We ufually fatisfy ourfelves with 
-attributing, in a general way, this remarkable 
error in judgment to the depravity of the reigning 
tafte. But,tl^e tafte and judgment of the public 
had certainly upon the whole made a confi- 
derable advance to maturity fmce the age 
of Elizabeth, when the Dramas of Shake- 
fpeare 
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rpeare excited univerfal delight and admiration. 
Several reafons might perhaps be afligned, if this 
were the proper place, which would, in fome 
meafure, account for this temporary preference fo 
injurious to the reputation of Shakefpeare, and fo 
difgracefui to the good fenfe and difcernment of 
the nation. As to St. Evremond, it may well be 
•queftioned whether he had even read the works <?f 
Shakefpeare at the time this letter was written. 
He appears, indeed, notwithftanding the compli- 
ments he occafionally pays to the Englilh nation^ 
to have entertained no very high idea of Englifh 
literature; and it muft be acknowledged that 
France, at this brilliant period of the reign of 
Louis XIV. had made far greater advances in al- 
tnoft every department of tafte and literature thaa 
the furrounding nations, and that England, in 
particular, followed her with flow and unequal fteps. 
Notwithftanding the favourable reception St. 
Evremond m^t with in this kingdom, and the flat- 
tering attention paid to him by pa-fons of the 
inoft diftinguiflied rank, he fighed in fecret at the 
recoUeftiou that he was a baniihed man*; and the 
great object of his life, for many years, was to 
obtain permiffion to return to his beloved country. 
England, during almoft the whole period of St, 
Evremond^s refidence here, was immerfed in por 
Utics. While the great queftions o( Liberty and 
Religion agitated the nation, both of which Su 
Evremond regarded with cold indifference, little 
leifure, as well as inclination, remained for th^ 
^.ultiyatipn of the fine arts, or the belles lettres ; 
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and St. Evremond, amidft the noife and fury of 
contending fadions, languifhed for the ferenity, 
the elegance, and urbanity of Paris. At length, 
however, he feems to have reconciled himfelf, in 
a great meafure, to the manners and difpofition 
of the people amongfl: whom he had fo long re-^ 
fided ; and when the royal permiffion was at laft 
granted to St. Evremond, after he had long ceafed 
his folicitations, to end his days in his native land, 
he refufed with becoming dignity to accept the 
offered pardon. He replied to the Comte de 
Grammont, through the medium of whom the 
pardon was notified, fays M. de Maizeaux, " qu*il 
<*- etoit trop vieux pour fe tranfplanter ; que d*ailr 
^* leurs il aimoit mieux refter par choix a 
^' Lqndres, ou il etoit cpnnu de ce qu'il y avoit 
*' d' honnetes gens ; pu I'on etoit accoutume a fa 
*' loupe & a fes cheveux blancs, a fes manieres & 
f' a fen tour d'efprit, que de retourner en France 
^^ ou il avoit perdu toutes fes habitudes ; ou il 
*' ferpit comme etranger, & oii a peine connoii- 
'' troit-il un autre courtifan que le Comte de 
^' Grammoi^t, lui-meme.*' 

At this time the Revolution had taken place, and 
St. Evremond was high in favour with the new King, 
William III, whom he appears to have regarded, not 
very confiftently indeed with the ideas of govern- 
ment which pccafionally emerge in hia writings, 
y/ith the utmqft efleem and admiration. The 
applaufe he lavifhes upon that great Monarch 
might well pafs for flattery, had he been equally 
prodigal of praife m the fprmer reigns ; but as hi? 

refervq 
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referve in that refped, notwithflandiug his per- 
fonal obligations, is remarkable, there is little 
reafon to doubt, that with fome allowance for 
poetical and courtly embellifhment, he fpake the 
genuine fentiments of his heart. The heroic and 
magnanimous qualities of that Prince, and that 
fucceflion of great, ufcful, and memorable ac- 
tions which diftinguifhed his life, could not fail, 
in the eftimation of a man fo capable of difcrimi- 
Hating as St. Evremond, totally to eclipfe the 
dazzling and delufive fplendors of the charafter of 
Louis XIV. whofe ** glaring orb^* had now paffed 
its meridian height. 

From the various eulogiums tipon our immortal 
Hero, to be met with in the works of St. Evre* 
mond, I fliall feleft the following, as a compfi* 
ment, equelly elegant and juft—'*' Don Antonio 
" de Cordoue difoit qu'il eft difficile de trouver 
^' un grand Heros : un grand Heros, & un bon 
-*' Roi enfemble prefque impoffible : un grand He* 
*' ros, un bon Roi, & un honnete homme ; c'eft 
^' ce qu'on n'avoit jamais vu, & ce qu*on ne ver^ 
i' roit jamais, 

.** Vous n'ayiez pasle don de prophetic 

^^ Quand vous fites ce jugement 5 
** Antonio, fi vous etiez en vie 

" Vous changcriez de fentimentj 

Antonio, ces talens difperfes 

Sent dans le Roi malgre vous ramaffes 
*^ On reconnc^it, fans befoin qu'on le nomme 
*> Le grancl Heros^ le bon Roi, I'honnete hopjme,'' 

Of 
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Of the poetry of St. Evremond, in which term 
I mean to include his dramatic pieces, it may in 
general be affirmed, chat it does not exceed the 
mediocre^ It was never efteemed excellent by 
the French themfelves, and it is now finking fait 
into oblivion* In a word, his poetical effufions 
are the produdions, to ufe the language of his 
biographers, '* d*im homme du monde qui dans 
*^ une grand oifivete cherche a pafler agreable- 
** ment le tems— d'un bel efprit qui penfe a fe di' 
•* vertir.^** And though he appears to have written 
in verfe, as well as profe, with great eafe and fa- 
cility, the utmoft to* which he ever attains, or per- 
haps afpires, is elegance, and this only in tnfles ; 
for his more elaborate pieces are as devoid of the 
graces of compofition as of the charms of imagina- 
tion and genius. 

I have intimated that the opinions of St. Evre- 
mond, relative to Government, were not very 
liberal, or perhaps very confiftcnt. The prin- 
ciples of Mr. Locke, now fo univerfally received^ 
and deemed almoft felf-evident, were at that time 
regarded as the novel and dangerous fpeculations 
of a bold and vifionary writer 5 though the fubjeft 
feems not to have excited much of St. Evremond*s 
attention, who never was fo far naturalized as to 
adopt the feelings and fentimeilts of an Englifh- 
jnan. His ideas of religious toleration alfo ap* 
pear to have been miferably contra&ed and error* 
jieous. " Une des premieres fageffes," he telU 
iiis friend, M* Juftel, " & des plus commandees, 

^' c'eft 
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** c'eft de refpeder en tout pays la Religion du 
*' Prince: condamner la creance du Souverain, 
'^ c'eft condamner le Souverain en meme terns. 
** Un Catholique Anglois, qui dans fes difcours, 
*^ ou dans fes ecrits donne le nom d'herefie a la 
*' Religion Anglicane, traite le Roi d^Angleterre 
** d'heretique & lui fait une infulte dans fes pro- 
*' pres etats : uri Huguenot en France qui traite la 
f^ Religion Catholique d'Idolatrie, accufe le Roi 
par une confequence ucceffaire d'etre Idolatre, ce 
que les Empereurs payens meme n'ont pu 
** fouffrir. Voulez-vous me croire Monfieur joii- 
*^ iffez paifiblement de I'exercife qu*on vous per- 
*' met, tel qu*il puiffe etre ; & foyez perfuade que 
<* les Princes ont autant de droit fur Texterieur de 
f * la Religion, qu*en ont les fujets fur le fond fe- 
^^ cret de leur confcience.** Such are the fenti- 
ments of the celebrated M. de St. Evremond upon 
the fubjeft of Toleration. It is ftrange that a man, 
who could reafon upon other topics with fuch 
acutenefs and precifion, fliould need to be told, 
that as Nature diftributes her gifts with an im-^ 
partial hand, and the intelleftual powers of Princes 
are ^ot fuperior to thofe of their fubjedls, they are 
not in any refpefl: better qualified for the invefti- 
gation and difcovery of truth. That whatever the 
private fentiments of the Prince may be, to oppofe 
thofe fentiments by force, not pf arms, but of ar- 
gument, can n^er be juftly conftrued into crL- 
jninal difobedience to his authority. The moft en- 
lightened and mofl virtuous citizens hav^ exercifed 
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this privilege without any impeachment of their 
^ faith and loyalty ; and the wifeft and moft mag- 
uanimous Princes have been moft ready to ac- 
knowledge the advantages which muft refult from 
thl& freedom of difcuffion. 

The right which M. de St. Evremond thinks it 
fiifficient to contend for, " Le droit que les fujets 
*' ont fur le fond fecret de leur confcience," is 
fuch a right as the moft abjeft flave cannot be di- 
verted of under the yoke of even oriental defpo- 
tifin : and the right which M. de St. Evremond is 
fo ready to refign, " Sur I'exterieur de la Reli- 
" gion,*' is all that the Inquifition itfelf has ever 
dared to ufurp. It is fo obvious a truth, that it is 
wonderful men entrufted with the government of 
men Ihould need to be reminded of it, that man- 
kind are, and ever will be, aftuated by motives 
which refped their happinefs in a future as well as 
in the prefent ftate of exiftence. The do£lrine of 
a future ftate, if men are not wholly funk in ig^ 
norance and barbarifm, muft always be received as 
true, or as probable at leaft, by a great proportion 
of mankind. Now the great, and indeed the only 
proper objeft of temporal authority, is temporal ^roi- 
perity ; and men ought, upon every ground of 
reafon and policy, to be permitted to fecure their 
future happinefs by fuch means as ftiall appear to 
them moft effeftual; and as amongft different 
claffea of men a variety of opinions will inevitably 
prevail, as to the efficacy of different modes of 
faith ajicj forms of worfliip, and tbefe opinions 
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tvill be fupported with all the fervor of religiofus 
zeal, perhaps of fanatic enthufiafm, what but an 
excefs of pride and folly approaching to infatua--''^ 
tion can lead any Government to attempt, as 
Milton expreffes it, *' to bind Confcience in fecular 
•* chains,'* or to enjoin or expeft uniformity of 
Conduft or profeffion, when diverfity of fentiment, 
if Reafon is not wholly difcarded, is abfolutely 
unavoidable*. Before the will of the Sovereign, or 
of the State, in a cafe of this nature, can be im- 
plicitly fubmitted to, a univerfal torpor of the 
mental faculties muft take place, and the human 
mind muft be reduced to the moft abje£l ftate of 
humiliation and debafement : or if, on the other 
hand, men Ihould ever become fenfible of the in- 
juftice and prefumption of this claim, and the Sa- 
vereign, prompted by that pride, "obftinacy, ^nd 
folly, which are fo frequently the concomitants of 
power, Ihould refolve, at every hazard, to enforce 
it, 2^11 hiftory demonftrates what civil difcord, 
what perfecution, what furious and bloody com- 
motions, may be expected to enfue. 

Toleration is a fimple, eafy, and eifeftual re- 
medy for the prevention or removal of thefe 
" dire diftrefles.'* — Religion, it can never be re- 
peated too often, is a perfonal thing. — ^No man, 
indeed, ought to be allowed to injure another 
under pretence of confcience ; but, with this 
fole exception, every individual has an inherent 
right, and it is the moft heinous of all oppref- 
fions to deprive him of the right, of fecuring and 
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advancing his futare happinefs by fuch methods 2$ 
fliall to him appear moft conducive to the accom. 
plifhment of that purpofe t but I am in danger of 
digreiling too far from my fubjed. I fhall now 
conclude thefe defultory obfervations by explain- 
ing in a few words the caufe of St. Evremond's 
long banifhment, as it is the moft remarkable 
event of his life, and in itfelf a curious piece of 
fecret hiftory. About the year 1658, M. de St. 
Evremond had the misfortune to incur the dif- 
pleafure of Cardinal Mazarine, by fome free things 
fpoken of his Eminence in the warmth and confi- 
dence of private converfation, at the table of the 
Duke de Candale, which were malicioufly reported 
to the Cardinal, probably^ with fome aggravation^ 
Upon which St. Evremond was fent as a ftate 
prifoner to the Baftile, where he was detained 
feveral months : on being releafed, he thought it 
expedient ^to wait upon the Minifter to return him 
thanks for his enlargement. Cardinal Mazarine told 
him that he was convinced of his innocence, and 
concerned for the inconvenience he had fuffered 5 
but that a man in his fituation, who was obliged 
to liften to fo many reports, often found it difE* 
cult to diftinguifli truth from falfhood, and not to 
do injuftice fometimes to an honeft man. 

With this .apology St. Evremond was obliged 
to appear fatisfied, but he retained in his bo-* 
fom a deep refentment of the Cardinal's treat- 
ment ; and in the following year he found an op» 
portunity of gratiifying his fpleen very much at the 
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texpeace, as in the event it proved, of his own 
peace and happinefs. The famous treaty of the 
Pyrenees was negotiated by Cardinal Mazarine and 
Don Louis de Haro in perfon. Amongft other cour- 
tiers and menW diftindion St. Evremond was pre- 
fent during the conferei^es, and when the peace was 
ilgned, he wrote his fentin[ients upon it in a confi- 
dential letter to the Marquis de Crequi, in which 
he points his moil acrimonious ihafts of ridicule 
and fatire againft the Cardinal. The feO: was, 
that Mazarine, fwayed by interefled motives, ar- 
dently wiflied to put an end to the war, and th;U: 
the Spanifli Minifter, taking advantage oi his im- 
patience, had obtained far better terms than could 
reafonably be hoped from the debilitated and 
ruinous condition of the Spanilh Monarchy* St. 
JEvremoad tells us that as foon as the peace was 
figned, Don Louis exclaimed, ^' Allons, MeiGeurs^ 
^' allons, rendre graces a Dieu ; nous etions perdus, 
*^ L'Efpagnc eft fauvee." •' Que le bon homme Don 
^ Louis," continues St. Evremond, *^ n*ait eu pour 
but que le fervice de fon maitre, & I'utilite dupub- 
lie, la maxime de M. le Cardinal eft, que le Mi« 
•* niftre doit etre moins a I'etat, que Tetat au Mi- 
*^ nJftre ; & dans cette penfee pour peu que Dieu 
*' lui donne de jours il fera fon propre bien de celui 
** de tout le Roiaume." 

This letter, which for the fecurity and fittisfac- 
tion of the writer was returned by the Marquis de 
Crequi to M. de St. Evremond, remained a pro- 
found fecret during the life pf the Cardinal. The 
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demife of Mazaritie, which happened in the yeaf 
1660, was immediately followed by the difgrace of 
M. Fouquet : in confequence of which event not 
only the papers of that Minifter were feized, but 
the cabinets of his moft confidential friends were 
examined by an order from the Crown. Unfortu- 
nately at this critical time St. Evremond happened 
to be on a tour to fome diftant province, and in 
order to '^ make afTurance double fure, and take a 
*' bond of fate," he had, previous to his departure 
from Paris, depofited this letter, amongft other pa- 
pers of value, with a friend, who was, as the demon 
of ill luck would have it, one of the confidential 
intimates of M. Fouquet, and thus the fatal difco- 
very was made. St. Evremond, terrified with the 
idea of returning to his old apartments in theBaftile, 
on receiving this unwelcome intelligence, made his 
cfcape into Holland, from whence he foon pafled 
into England, where he refided, with fhort inter- 
vals, the remainder of his life, which, as I have 
already mentioned, was extended to a very ad- 
vanced age. — ^He died September 20, 1703, and 
was buried in Weftminfter Abbey. 

He has delineated his own portrait with an 
agreeable vanity. — The refemblance muft be ac- 
knowledged flriking, though I will not pretend to 
deny that it is a flattering likenefs. He defcribes 
himfelf as " Un philofophe egalement eloigne du 
fuperftitieux & de Timpie. II fe loiie de la Na- 
ture ; il ne fe plaint point de la fortune. II hait 
le crime, il foufFre les fautes, il plaint le roal. 

" heur. 
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** heur. II ne s'attache point aux Ecrits les plus 
^^ favans pour aquerir la fcience ; mais aux plus 
^' fenfes pour fortifier fa., raifon. £n amitie plus 
conftant qu'un philo&phe ; a I'egard de la Re- 
ligion, 

♦« Dc Jufticc & dc Charitg, 
^ Besiucoup plus que de FetiitencOi 
<< II compofe fa Piete : 
'* Mettant en Dieu fa confiance> 
^< Efperant tout de fa boute 
^^ Dans le fein de la Proridencey 
«* II trouvc fouRepos, & fit Felicitc*'' 
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Strictures en Walpole's Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors. 


THERE are twd extremes equally remote 
ftom juftnefs of thinking, the Scylla and 
Charybdis of literature, which men of fenfe 
Ihould be^ equally folicitous to avoid. The firft 
is a tame acquiefcence in vulgar opinion, the 
fecond a vain affeftation of fmgularity. Of the 
firft extreme it muft be allowed, that the ele- 
gant \^T:iter upon whom I fhall now takq the 
liberty to offer a few critical remarks, has 
fteered perfectly clear; but as to the fecond, I 
do not think him quite fo fuccefsfuL His 
*' Hiftoric Doubts" aflford an egregious inftance 
of falfe refinement and afFefted Angularity. It 
.is really amufing to fee a writer, in the midft 
of all his parade of philofophical and hiftori- 
cal fcepticifm, become the dupe of an impof- 
ture, by which, even that dark and credu- 
lous age in which it originated, and which was 
fo favourable to its fuccefs, could not be long 
or generally deceived. — His ingenuity and acute- 
nefs only ferve to fortify him in error. Mr. 
^ Walpolc 
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Walpole appears t6 me to have beeii iriifled, 
by confideririg the cafe of Perkin Warbeck 
as fimilar to that of the late Pretendet, the 
legitimacy of whofe birth vras called in quef* 
tioii by the prevailing faftion at the seta 
of the Revolution, without reflefting upon 
the great difparity of evidence attending the 
tviro cafes; the legitimacy of the one, and the 
illegitimacy of the other, refting entirely upon 
improbable furmife and confident affertibrt. 
There are many obfervations in the volume 
now lying before me, which appear to me to 
have a confiderable tinfture of that fanciful 
and afFefted turn of thinking, which fo re* 
markably predominates in the work I have 
already mentioned. The firft article of the Ca- 
talogue may be cited as an inftance. 

Mr. Walpole, in contradiftion to all the accounts 
Remaining of Richard I. is unwilling to admit 
that celebrated Monarch to have been either a 
pbet, ot a lover of poefy; and becaufe Roger 
Hoveden, the Monk, impudently and ridicu- 
loufly afferts that Richard, to raife himfelf a 
name, bought and begged vcrfes, and drew 
over fingers and jefliers from France, to chant 
panegyrics on him about the ftrtets, Mr. Wuipole 
thinks that no dependence is to be placed upon 
thofe accounts which reprefent him as deeply 
enamoured of the Mufes, or, to uie Mr. Wal- 
pole's own words, '* as the foft lute-loving hero 
of poefy." Certainly, after the great exploits 
^ Z 2 which 
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\¥hich this romantic and victorious Monarch 
performed in Paleftine, there was little occa- 
fion for him to buy or to beg verfes, in or- 
der to raife himfelf a name. There is no contra- 
riety, as Mr. Walpole feems to infinuate, between 
the warlike genius of Cosur-de-Lion^ and his at- 
tachment to " the gay fcience of the Pro- 
** vencales ;*' his military ardour would be in- 
flamed by his poetical enthufiafm, and he 
would appear in the eyes of his co-tempora- 
ries, no lefs the hero furrpunded by his min- 
(Irels in the feftive bower, or high-arched hall, 
than in the tented field, or the enfanguined 
plain. Sometimes, doubtlefs, 

** The founding ftrings 
*• Would breathe of high immortal things;'' 

and fometimes, » 

** Cupid would tunc the Mufe's lyre, 
•• To languid notes of foft defire:'* 

Sindthcfe occupations, which appear to Mr. Walpole 
fo inconfiftent with the ambitious and reftlefs fpirit 
' q{ Richafd, were, however, perfeftly conformable 
to the gallant and romantic genius of the ages 
of chivalry. 

Of Lord Cobham Mr. Walpole obferves tliat " he 
*^ was a man whofe virtues made him a reformer, 
<' whofe valour a martyr, whofe martyrdom an 
•^ enthufiaft." That his enthufiafm fhould make 
him a martyr, would excite but little wonder; 
but that his martyrdom ihould make him an 

enthuiiafly 
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cathufiaft, muft be allowed to be no very com* 
mon cafe. " The King, Henry V. * was per- 
fuaded to undertake the conqueft of France, 
to which kingdom they affured him he had 
an undoubted right. ' When he thought he 
had any to the Crown of England, the 
** other followed of courfe.** It feems to me, 
however, that the claim of his father, Henry IV. 
to the Crown of England, was exaftly of the 
fame nature with that of William III. which we 
are not accuftomed to treat with quite fo much 
contempt. 

Of the charaflier of Lord Rivers, Mr. Walpole 
gives us an amufing and agreeable (ketch. " It 
is remarkable," fays he, " how flightly the 
** death of this nobleman is always mentioned, 
*• and how much we dwell on the execution 
** of the Lord Chamberlain Haftings, a man in 
every light his inferior. In truth, the gene- 
rality draw their ideas of Englifh Hiftory 
♦* from the tragic, rather than the hiftoric Au- 
•^ thors/* But I prefume Sir Thomas More 
did not dra^ his ideas of the reign of Richard 
IIL from the tragic Authors, and yet he dwell* 
upon the execution of Lord Haftings as an 
event of very igreat importance. The truth is, 
that Lord Haftings, notwithftanding the infe* 
riority of his mental and corporeal accomplifh* 
ments, filled a much greater fpace, in the eye 
of the nation, than Lord Rivers } and^the cir* 
cumftances attending his death are in themfelves 
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much more remarkable, and make almoft every 
villainy which is reported or farniifed of Richard 
HI. perfe6i!y credible. 

The unfortunate Earl of Eflex furnifhes one 
of the moft entertaining articles in the Cata* 
Iqgue, I am happy to agree with Mr. Walpole in 
the high ideas he appears to entertain of the 
charafter and government of Queen Elizabeth; 
nor am I difpleafed at the expofure of her foi-» 
bles, if accompanied with a proper fenfe and 
acknowledgment of her many great and adi 
mirable qualities and virtues. 1 do not, how-> 
ever, deem quite fo highly as Mr. Walpole of her 
great and unfqrtunate favQrite. The Earl of Efleiq 
was doubtlefs a man of great natural parts ; but, 
intoxicated with royal favour and popular applaufe, 
he was guilty of abCurdities and extravagancie^j 
which would have d'lfgraced any man who had 
pretenfions to common fenfe. The laft fatal 
enterprize in which he was engaged, was an 
aftonifliing proof to what defperate extremities 
his pride and paflion were cztpable of tranfport-* 
ing him. lie was paflefled of ail Ihofe fplen^ 
did and delufive qualities which are calculated 
to. captivate the populace; but the Queen's- par^ 
tiality for him did not prevent her from dif-? 
cerning the danger to be apprehended from fo 
turbulent and ungovernable a fpirit; and if he 
really declared that his life was inconfiftent with 
the Queen's fafeiy, it is probable that the Queen 
^d her minifters vere as good judges of the 

truth 
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truth of the declaration as even Mr. Walpole. 
** How was he dangerous, or could he be ?** 
Mr. W. afks ; — " His wild attempt on the city 
*' had demonflrated his impotence.'' This is 
certainly a curious and pcrfeftly novel mode 
of vindication. A man who has committed one 
afl: of political frenzy, may eafily be fuppofed 
capable of another; and the failure of one 
treafonable attempt, does not quite amount to 
a demonftration that no danger is to be ap- 
prehended from the next. 

It is very extraordinary that Mr. Walpole, who 
fpcaks of the Earl of Efl'ex in terms of unbounded 
applaufe, Ihould find fo little to admire in Sir Philip 
Sydney, who poflTefled all the amiable and fplendid 
qualities of the Earl of Effex, without any mixture 
of his extravagance. ^^ No man," fays Mr. Walpole, 
^' feems to me fo aftonifliing an objeft of temporary 
*^ admiration, as the celebrated Sir P. Sydney. 
** The learned of Europe dedicated their works 
'' to him: the Republic of Poland thought him 
" at lead worthy to be in the nomination for 
^ their Crown. All the Mufes of England wept 
*^ his death. When we at this diftance of time 
*' enquire what prodigious merits excited fuch 
*^ admiration, what do we find? Great valour. 
^' But it was an age of heroes. In full of all 
^' other talents, we have a tedious, lamentable, 
^' pedantic, paftoral Romance ; and fome ab* 
*^ furd attempts to fetter Englifh verfe in Ro- 
*' man chains."-——" He died with the rafb- 
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^ nefs of a volunteer, after having lived t6 
*• write with the fangfroid and prolixity of Ma- 
** demoifelle Scudeti." This is writing, it muft 
be 6wned, with a very fafhionable air, if not 
of fangfroid^ at leaft of non^chalance. But the 
character of the gallant, the all-accompliihed 
Sydney, the flower of chivalry, and the mir» 
ror of knighthood, wants no af&ftance to 
repel fo weak and wanton an attack. While 
France continues to boaft her illuftrious Bayard, 
** Le Chevalier fans peur & fans reproche,'* 
England will not fail to celebrate the heroic 
virtues of Sydney. Surely Mr. Walpole might have 
known, without being at the trouble of a very 
profound inveftigation, that, in an age which he 
allows to have been an age of heroes, valour 
alone could not have elevated Sir P. Sydney to 
fucb a diftinguiflied height of reputation. If 
the learned of Europe dedicated their works td 
him, if the Republic of Poland thought hint 
worthy to be put in nomination for their Crown, 
if all the Mufes of England wept his death, if 
fo valorous a knight as Sir Eulke Greville 
thought it fufficient . honour to have it recorded 
on his tomb that he was the friend of Sir P. Sid- 
ney, Mr# Walpole might fafely conclude, that his 
character wa$ diftinguiihed by hx other qualities 
than mere valour. The truth is, that if we 
form our ideas of him from the accounts and 
reprefentatioBS of his co temporaries, his cha- 
Tader will appear ^^ fo pcrfeft and fo pecrlefs," 
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that it may well be fuppofed " created of every 
** creature's bed." As, however, it is certain, 
that the imperfedion of human nature will not 
allow the fafSe individual to excel in all things, 
I readily admit that the Arcadia is not quite 
equal, as a literary compofition, to the ** Nou- 
** velle Heloife,'* and that the hexameters of 
Sydney are far inferior to the Iambics of Pope. 
It muft be acknowledged alfo, that at the battle of 
Zutphen he glorioufly offended againft the laws of 
what Falftaff calls " the better part of valour; 
** difcretion/' So did the famous Gafton de 
Foix, at Ravenna; fo did William III. at Se- 
ncfFe; yet fuch faults have not been thought ta 
derogate from their charaSer as heroes. 

'' Haud ignarus cram quantum nova gloria in armis 
** Et prccdulcc decusFprimo certamine poflet.'* 

Such, with rcfpeft to a fimilar offence, is the 
language of a poet whom Mr. Walpole will not ac- 
cufe of writing with the fangfroid of a Scu- 
4eri. The obfervations which conclude this 
article, refpefting the Chorus of the ancient 
Drama, do honour to Mr. Walpole*8 good 
fenfe and critical fagacity. 

There is an hafty remark in the entertaining ac- 
count which Mr. Walpole gives us of Lord Brooke, 
which requires animadverfion. His Lordfliip, in the 
year 1 641, publilhed ^' a Difcourfe on Epifcopacy ;" 
in which, Anthony Wood tells us, he was affifted hf 
fomepuritanical miniflers; " But Milton,** fays Mr. 
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"Walpole, *^ commends it for breathing the fpirit of 
^ toleration, which was net the fjMrit of the Pu- 
^^.ritans/* Now it is nioft certain, that the prin^ 
ciples of toleration originated wiih the i^uritans^ 
and with the raofl rigid and enthufiaftic feft of 
Puritans, with which fetl Miltp-n was binifelf con* 
iie£ted : fo that the aflertion of Wood is by no means 
invalidated by the obfervation of Mr. Walpole. 
^ Of aU the Chriftian fefts,'* fays Mr. Hume, " this 
•* wa^ the firft, which, during its profperity, as 
well as its adverfity, always adopted the prin- 
ciple of toleration; and it is remarkable, that 
^ fo reafonable a doftrine owed its origin, not 
** to reafoning, but to the height of extrava»- 
*' gance and fanaticifm/* 

In treating of the famous Earl of Glamorgan, 
Mr. Walpoleoffers a very courtly, though not a very 
falisfactory, vindication of the commiilion given 
by Charles I. to that nobleman, for bringing 
over a body of Irilli Papifls, during the civil wars. 
After the horrid devaftations committed by thofe 
niifcre^nts in Ireland, in the year 1641, no Mo- 
narch, who had any fenfe of generofity, or any 
regard to the common rights of humanity, would 
have had recourfe to fo fhocking an expedient 
for,, retrieving his affairs; nor, indeed, were the 
King's afiairs at that time in fo defperate a fitua-p 
tlon as to call for ifo defperate a remedy. Mr* 
Walpole thinks Charles to be pitied, becaufe few 
men in his fituation would have afted better; On 
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the contrary, I believe few men in his fituation 
would have aded worfe. But '' could a Monarch, 
<* who had ftretched every ftring of prerogative, 
^' confent," afl^^s Mr. Walpole, " with a good 
<« grace, to let it be curtailed ?*' No, certainly he 
could not I but it is a poor apology in behalf of a 
Sovereign who firft tyrannizes over, and when pro- 
voked by refiftance, ^* lets loofe the dogs of war'* 
ppon his fubjefts, to fay that it was not poflible for 
him to recede with a good grace* But I am far 
from being inclined to become the champion of 
either party, during the courfe of thefe civil diffen- 
tions ; and this is not the place to enter into a 
difcuflion of their refpeftive merits, 

Mr. Walpole's remarks on the charafter and 
conduft of the Earl of Sandwich are fomewhat 
curious. *' His perfuading Cromwell to take the 
** Crown," fays Mr. Walpole, ** was an unac- 
^* countable infatuation; efpecially as his Lord* 
^^ fliip was fo zealous afterwards for the Reftora- 
*' tion." I fhould rather think, that Cromweirs 
refufal of the Crown, was an unaccountable in- 
fatuation* Whoever takes the trouble to read 
the conference between Cromwell, and the Com- 
mittee deputed by Parliament to make the offer 
of the Crown, will do more juftice to the ar- 
guments made ufe of upon that memorable oc- 
cafion, than to reprefent them as the refult of 
an unaccountable infatuation. I fee no incon- 
fiftency in his Lordfhip's being afterwards zea- 
}pu§ for the Reftoration, Iq gqnfequence of the 
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confufion and anarchy which look place after 
the death of Cromwell, men of fenfe and. re- 
flection were in general convinced that a per* 
manent fettlement could be effefted only by the 
refloration of the baniflied family. " It feems,*' 
fays Mr. Walpole, " that the Earl had a fond and 
" inexplicable paffion for Royalty, though he 
** had early acted againfl: Charles L** It may 
be piefumed, that the Earl was far from being 
fmgular in retaining his aft'edion for a Mo- 
narchical ferm of Government, even when adu- 
ally engaged in oppofing, by force of arms, the 
tyrannical defigns of the reigning Monarch. 
" The Earl admired Cromwell j yet, could he 
^^ imagine that in any light a diadem would 
*' raife the Protedor's charader? or how could 
*' a man, who thought Cromwell defenred a 
*' Crowjiy~.think that Charles 11. deferved one?*' 
Thefe queftions admit of an obvious reply. — A 
diadem could not, perhaps, raife the perfonal 
charader of the Protedor, but it might contri- 
bute to fix his power upon a more folid and 
permanent bafis. And it docs not appear that 
the Earl was fo much miflaken in his judgment 
as to fuppofe that either Cromwell or Charles 
deferved a Crown j — but he might neverthelefs 
think, that he confulted the true interefl: of his 
country, in diflferent political lituations, in en- 
deavouring to advance both the one and thq 
other to the poffefSon of a Crown. *' It is often 
** urged,'' fays Mr, Walpole, " with great emphafis, 
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that, when a nation has been accuflomed for 
ages to fome particular form of government, 
it will, though that form of government may 
be changed for a time, always revert to it; 
No argument,'* continues Mr.WalpoIe, ". feems 
** to me to have lefs folidity; for, unlefe the cli- 
** mare, the air, and the foil of the country, can 
^* imbibe habits of government, or infufe them, 
** no country can in reality have been accuf- 
*' tomed to any fort of government, but during 
*' the lives of its adual inhabitants." This 
argument^ dr this political axiom, rather, whichr 
appears to Mr. Walpole fo deftitutc of foli- 
dity, feems to me pcrfedly juft; and Mr. Wal- 
pole's obfervations upon it, I think, extremely 
unphilofophical and inconclufive. I never knew 
any one filly enough to fuppofe that the cli- 
mate, air, and foil of a country, could either 
imbibe or infufe habits of government ; but I 
imagine that Mr. Walpole will not -care to 
deny, that ideas of government and modes of 
thinking, may be infufed by education; that 
<?pinions are ufuaHy imbibed at a very early 
period of life, and that they are in general 
much lefs the refult of reafon than of pre- 
judice: if, then, a ftrpng prcpofleflion has 
* prevailed in any country in favour of Monar- 
chy, or of any other particular form of govern- 
ment, notwithftanding that by fome violent re* 
Yolution th^ form of ^ government may be 
change4» the prepolTdQiQn will, remain; and a, 
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propenfity to revert to this particular form wilf 
certainly be apparent, long after the race of* 
men by whom, oi* in whofe days, this revoIu-» 
tion was efFefted, has ceafed to exift* It is 
even not improbable, that thofe Jrery indivi-* 
duals who concurred in this change of govern- 
ment, when any new c!aufes df diffatisfaftiGri 
arife, may feel a revival of their original at- 
tachmerits, and condemn with warmth their own 
precipitation and folly in affifling to effeft a total 
change of government, when the public happi- 
nefs might have been as efFeftually ffectired at a 
lefs expence, by a corredion of abufes ; and in 
this ftate of mind they will gladly rifque their 
lives to fubvert, what they before rifqued their 
lives to eftablilh. All hiftory furnifhes abundant 
inftances of the truth of thefe remarks;: and the 
memorable revolution of 1688, in this country, is 
itfelf a ftriking proof how flowly and reluftantly the 
majority acquiefce in political innovations, though 
the alteration then effefted amounted to far lefs 
than a radical change of conftitution, and it was 
juftified by the moft urgent motives of ftate nc 
c^ffity. 
' " Were men,*' afks Mr- Walpdle, '^ born late iit 
the reign of Charles I. bred to entertain irradi- 
cable prejudices in favour of Royalty?** To this 
queftion I anfwer, that men born late in the reign 
of Charles L were as likely to entertain preju- 
dices in favour of monarchy, as men born at 
any other tiine.—- Itis well known that the mut- 
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der of the King was effeded by the leaders of 
the army, inflamed by a fpirit of religious fana-' 
ticifm, as well as political frenzy, and that the 
Parliament never gave the public fandion to 
that aft, which was regarded with horror and 
execration by a great majority of the nation.— 
.It is fuppofed,"' fays Mr. Walpole, " that no 
country is fo naturally propenfe to liberty as 
England. Is it naturally propenfe to monar^ 
chy too?" By being naturally propenfe to liberty 
Mr. Walpole probably means, that no country 
has (hewn fo ftrong and durable an attachment to 
liberty as England; which I believe is true as to 
modern nations : but I know not why that (hould 
be thought inconfillent with its being " naturally 
*^ propenfe," as Mr. Walpole (tiles it, or ftrongiy 
attached to monarchy too. " Is monarchy the 
*^ natural vehicle of liberty ?" Mr. Walpole a(ks. 
It is difficult to give an anfwer to a queftion xo 
quaintly worded. Whether monarchy is the 
natural vehicle of liberty I will riot venture to 
decide; becaufe I am not certain that I underftand 
• the quelHon. But I alfert, without the leaft hefi- 
tation, that liberty is beft fecured under a mo- 
narchical form of government; and I appeal to 
the admirable treatife of M. De Lolme, for the 
moft fatisfadory demonilration of this great truth ; 
and this I believe has long been a prevailing 
ppinion in this country, though Mr. Walpole feema 
to reprefent it as a fort of contradiftion in 
terms. 

Upon 
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Upon that celebrated couple, the Duke and 
Duchefs of Newcaftle, I think Mr. Walpolehas been 
unreafonably fevere. A flight infpe&ion of her 
dtfty and worm-eaten tomes^ will convince any 
impartial judge that the Duchefs, notwithftand- 
ing her conceit and pedantry, was a woman of 
parts and genius. Of her poetical powers, the 
69th Paper of the Connoiffeur exhibits no un- 
favourable fpecimen. There is fomething offen* 
five in the reflexions caft upon the Duke and 
his noble co-temporary, the Marquis of Win* 
ehefter, who, with a romantic generofity and in- 
flexible loyalty, expended their immenfe fortunes 
in fupport of their Sovereign in his diftrefs ; and 
when reduced to poverty and diftrefs thenifelves, 
fought for confolation ia literary amufements« 
Notwithftanding Mr. Walpole^s difdain, it was cer- 
tainly a proof of admirable equanimity, or rather 
magnanimity, when they found their utmoft efforts 
in the caufe of Royalty unavailable, to be able 
to accommodate their minds to what Mr. W- 
ftiles ** the idleneffes of literature/* Nor were the 
literary produdions of thefe celebrated Noblemen 
confidered in their own age as by any tneans 
contemptible. If the Duke of Buckingham is 
applauded as the author of the Rehearfal, why is 
the Duke of Newcaftle exhibited as a fubjed 
of ridicule, for writing ** The Humorous Lovers/* 
or " The Triumphant Widow ?** 

Of Mr. Walpole's ihort account of the famous 
Earl of Shafteflbrury, much is exceptionable. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Walpole relates, upon the authority of Bilhop 
Burnet, a ridiculous ftory of Shaftefbury^s pre- 
tending that Cromwell offered to make him Kingi 
*^ If he did," fays Mr. Walpole, *' it only proves 
*' that Cromwell took him for a fool." But if 
Cromwell took Shaftefbury for a fool, it only 
proves that Cromwell made a moft egregious 
blunder. The abilities of Cromwell do not ap- 
pear to me to rife much above the common 
ftandard. His military talents, feconded by the 
moft daring refolution, and unprincipled ambition, 
were the true caufes of his wonderful fuccefs; and 
Fairfax and Monk, had they been equally deftitutc 
of honour and probity, might have rifen to the 
fame height of power: but the abilities of Lord 
Shaftefbury were certainly of the firfl clafs, far 
above the reach of Burnet's comprehenfion. " He 
*• had a particular talent," fays the Right Reverend 
Hiflorian, " to make others trufl to his judgment, 
**' and depend upon it; but he had a rambling way 
^^ of talking, and underflood nothing to the bot- 
** tom. Neverthelefs, he had a wonderful faculty 
in fpeaking to a popular affembly, and brought 
over fo many to a fubmiffion to his opinion, 
that no man was ever known equal to him in the 
art of governing parties, and making himfelf the 
'^ head of them." It ihould feem that the learned 
Prelate considered the commanding genius of this 
great demagogue as.fomewhat a-kin to conjuration* 
He feems as much at a lofs to account for the 
afcendancy which Shaftefbury acquired over the 
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perfons with whom h^was conne&ed, as the judges 
of the famous Leonora de Galigai, wife of Marihal 
D'Ancre, who at her trial was interrogated by 
what magical powers ihe had gained fo abfolute an 
influence over the mind of Mary of Medicis, her 
royal miftrefs; to which ihe nobly replied, that fhe 
ufed no other powers than thofe which a ftrong 
mind naturally poflefTes over a weak one. When 
the portrait of fo great a man as Lord Shaftefbury 
is delineated by fo wretched a dauber as Bumet» 
we may expeft to find it what in fad it is, mifera- 
bly detedive in drawing, colouring, and refem* 
blance, 

Mr. Walpole enters more at large into the cha- 
racter of the Earl of Anglefey, Lord Privy Seal, 
though a much lefs remarkable perfonage; the 
acrimony with which Mn Walpole attacks this 
iiobleman, feems to me void of any juft foundation^ 
Bifhop Burnety indeed, in his grofs and brutal 
manner^ affirms, ^' chat he (luck at nothing, and 
was afhamed of nothing ; that he was neither 
loved nor trufted by any man nor any fide; that 
^^ he.feemed to have no regard to common decen- 
cies ; that he fold himfelf fo often, that at lail tile 
price fell fo low. that he grew ufelefs." This 
chara&er, though fo oppofit? to this whole tenor of 
the Earl's life and condud, feems to have been re- 
iicived by Mr. Walpoie with implicit credulity. In 
anfwer to the Bifhop's charge, that he was neither 
loved nor trafted, the authors of the Biographia 
Bfitannica jitftlj oUerve, that he enjoyed the coxu 
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fidence of King Charles 11. for more than twenty 
years. Mr. Walpole is pleafed to deny the fad; but 
certainly the affertion of the Biographia is true in 
that fenfe. which is moil honourable for the Earl's 
reputation. He was not, indeed, admitted to that de- 
gree of confidence which Shaftefbury, Buckingham, 
and Arlington once enjoyed ; but if he had not pof- 
fefled a confiderable fhare of the King's efteem and 
regard, it is abfurd to fuppofe that he would have 
retained his high offices for fo long a period. Nor 
does it appear that he forfeited his reputation with 
the patriotic party ; for I do not recoiled any par- 
liamentary complaints againft the Lord Privy Seal, 
during the whole reign of Charles II. or any im- 
peachment of his public condud; and his difgrace 
was at lad occafioned by a too zealous vindication 
of himfelf from an imputation which related to his 
condud when Commiflioner in Ireland, thirty years 
before. *' But,*' fays Mr. Walpole, *^ if the fad were 
*' true, it would be no juftitication/' — No juftifica- 
tion ! then the apologiftst of the Earl are engaged 
in a hopelefs attempt indeed. His being trufted 
by the King for twenty years, is not indeed a jufti- 
flcation from all the accufations which falfhood and 
malice may invent, but it certainly is a complete 
juftification from that charge, which ftigmatizes 
him a& a man whom no one would truft. As to 
the in£3tmous accufation of ^^ felling himfelf fo 
^^ often that tl^e price fell fo low that he at laft 
*^ grew uielefs/' it is fo deftitute of eommon fenfe 
aod mmmon decency, that it can only be con. 
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fidered as a proof that the Right Reverend Hifto- 
tian, to ufc his own words, " (luck at nothing, 
** and was alhamed of nothing," which contri. 
butcd to gratify his own malignant difpofition. 
Of Burnet it may be truly faid, that *' his tongue 
** out-venoms all the worms of Nile.** 

Mr* Walpole mentions an idle rcjiort, that 
Lord Anglefey, had he lived, would have been 
raifed to the dignity of Chancellor, by James IL 
but a man who had the courage to oppofe, almoft 
alone, the bill of attainder againft the Duke of 
Monmouth, was not likely, furely, to receive fo 
fignal a mark of royal favour. Mr. Walpole next 
charges the Earl with fervile complaifancc, and 
glaring injuftice^ for fitting in judgment upon the 
rigicides. '' The Earl had gone raoft lengths with 
*' thofe men; in Ihort, had a£ted with them in 
open rebellion to his Sovereign. The putting to 
death that Sovereign, could by no means be the 
guilty part of their oppofition. IfaEangdeferves 
to be oppofed by force of arms, he deferves death : 
*' if he reduces his fubjefks to that extremity, the 
** executing him afterwards is a mere formality.** 
The premifes from which Mr. Walpole deduces tk 
conclulion, are falfe both in theory and fad: it 
is theoretically falfe, that every Monarch whom it 
is juftifiable to oppofe by force of arms, deferves 
death; and it is hiftorically falfe, that the Earl had 
gone moft lengths with the rigicides. It is well 
known that the ^^arliament, of which the Earl was 
a leading, member, never entertained an ideat>f de- 
throning 
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throning the King, much left of bringing him to 
the block. Though they had engaged in what Mr. 
Walpole chufes to call open rebellion to their So- 
vereign, they regarded the public execution of the 
King as fomething more than a mere formality ; 
and they were fully perfuaded, that there was no 
juft ground for proceeding to that dreadful and 
defperate extremity. It was a military faftion 
which effe6l«d that tragical cataftrophe, after com- 
mitting the moft atrocious afts of violence upon 
the Parliament, for which they moft juftly deferved 
to pay the forfeit of their lives ; and the Earl could 
never aft a more honourable or confiftent part, than 
in condemning thofe wretches to the block, who 
had been guilty of the treafon of fubverting the 
conftitution. It is aftonifhing that men of Mr. 
Walpole^s knowledge and difcernment cannot, or 
will not, perceive the diflference between that oppo- 
fition to the regal power which had, and that which 
had not, the fanftion of parliamentary authority. 

I do not fcruple to declare that, after the ample 
conceffions made by Charles, theVe appears to me no 
fufEcient ground for taking up arms againft th^ 
King ; it was neverthelefs the duty of a good citir 
zen, in my apprehenfion, in a cafe of this nature, 
to acquiefce in the judgment of Parliament, and 
when hoftilities aftually commenced, to range him-* 
.felf under the banners of liberty; but when the war 
was fuccefsfuUy concluded, and a final accommoda- 
tion had taken place, or was on the point of taking 
place, between the King and the Parliament, it 
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muft furcly be regarded as the height of moraland 
political depravity, in a fet of defperadoes and fana- 
tics, to ufurp the executive and legiflative powers, 
to deprive the Parliament of its authority, the King 
of his life, and to eflFeft the utter fubverfion of the 
eftabliflied conftitution ; and yet the noble Earl is 
branded with glaring injuftice, for fitting in judg- 
ment upon thofe mifcreants. I do not chufe to tax 
Mr. Walpole with glaring injuftice, but from the 
charge of glaring abfurdity I think he will not find 
it eafy to vindicate this harlh and unmerited cen- 
fure. *' That his Lordlhip failed with the times,'* 
fays Mr, Walpole, " remains notorious ; thofe prin- 
*^ ciples muft be of an accommodating temper, 
** which could fuffer the fame man to be Prefident 
*' of a Republican Council of State, * and recom- 
** mend him for Chancellor to an arbitrary and 
•* Popiih King/' The charge againft the Earl of 
Anglefey for failing with the times, is ridiculous. 
Can it be denied that he ufed his utmoft efforts, as 
an honeft and able ftatefman, tdtlem the torrent? 
That he fubmitted to the ufurpation of Cromwel?, 
is a crime common to his Lordfliip with the whole 
nation. The Earl was not fo arrant a political 
Quixote, as to oppofe an eftabliflied government, 
without fome probability of fuccefs ; and it is cer- 
tain that he embraced, with ardour, the firft favour- 
able opportunity that offered for reftoring the King 
and Conftitution ; and if he was " well rewarded,** 
it is no lefs certain that he well deferved to be re^ 
warded for his lignal Services upon that memorable 
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occafion. As to the proof here given by Mr. Wal- 
pole, of his accommodating principles, I fee nothing 
diflionourable in his accepting of the oiEce of Prefi- 
dent of the Council of S^ate, under the Republic; 
and if Mr. Walpole's memory had not ftrangcly 
failed him in writing this article, he muft have 
recoUefted, that in the preceding page he had him- 
felf allowed, that the fuppofition of his being ap- 
pointed Chancellor to James 11. was highly impro- 
bable. " Once,** continues Mr. Walpole, " when 
** the Earl of Eflex charged him in the Houfe of 
** Lords with being prayed for by the Papifts, An- 
** glefey faid, he believed it was no^ fo; but if Jews 
** in their fynagogues, or Turks ii^' their mofques, 
*^ would pray for him unafked, he^ould be glad to 
** be the better for their devotion. Had he really 
been nominated to the Chancellorfhip by James 
II. probably he would have pleaded that it was 
not of his own feeking, but owing to the prayers 
*^ of the Catholics, and he was glad to be the better 
** for them.*^ In this paffage we have a curious 
fpecimen of Mr. Walpole's candour.-^Becaufe the 
Earl upon one occafion replied to a malicious infir 
nuation, like a wife and an honeft man, Mr. Wal- 
pole thinks it probable that upon another he would 
have anfwered like a buffoon and a knave. If I have 
been too diffufe, or too warm in my vindication of 
the Earl of Anglefey , who, to fay the truth, is not a 
very interefting or important charafter in the annals 
of Englifli hiftory, it may perhaps be admitted as 
iome fort of apology, that I am myfelf a defendant 
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of this noble Earlj and I really believe, from all 
the information public or private which I have 
been able to obtain of his Lordfhip's charader 
and conduffc, that he was a man ,by no means 
deficient either in underftanding or in probity. 

The chara&er of Lord Somers is drawn with 
that happy delicacy, to ufe Mr. Walpole's words 
upon another occafion, which finiihes while it only 
feems to Iketch*. 

Of the Earl of Orford, the famous Sir Robert 
Walpole, Mr. Walpolc affirms, diat fixteen unfor- 
tunate and inglorious years fince his removal, have 
written the eulogium. It is but juflice, however, 
to the memory of Mr. Pelham, to fay, that the 
years fucceeding the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
to the end of the life of that honeft and able 
Miniflter, were neither unfortunate nor inglo- 
rious. 

Mr. Walpole, in his great zeal to invalidate the 
title of Lady Jane Grey, which was certainly one 
of the weakeft that ever infulted the underftanding 
of any nation, appears to me to adopt a very dan- 
gerous maxim in politics, viz. That the power 
given by Parliament to King Henry VIII. to regu* 
bite the fucceflion, not being founded on national 
expediency, could be of no force. — Who is the 
proper judge of national expediency in this cafe; 
the Legiflature, or a private individual ? 

Upon Mr. Walpole-s account of the celebrated 
Lord Falkland, there is much fcope for aniraad- 
verfion. A \^Titer who could charafterize this 
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gallant, patriotic and virtuous nobleman, as a 
weak but well-meaning man, who got knocked 
on the head early in the civil war, becaufe it 
boded ill,'* muft furely have taken fome pdns. 
to reprefs the emotions of fympathetic and gene-' 
Tous feniibility. That Lord Falkland was not a 
weak man, whatever Mr. Walpole may imagine, is 
fufficiently evident, as well from the various pro- 
dudions of his pen, as from the high reputation he 
acquired with his co-temporaries, for underftand^ 
ing as well as integrity. It is eafily conceivable that 
Lord Falkland, though he had aded with Hamp- 
den and the Patriots, might believe it to be his 
duty to join the royal party, after the great facri- 
fices the King had made; and though the danger 
to be apprehended from the fuccefs of the King's 
arms, and the undoubted right of Parliament 
to judge whether the conceflioiis made by the 
Crown, were fufficient to fecure the Conftitution 
from future attacks, fhould, I think, have inclined 
him to adopt a different line of conduft, it is ab- 
furd to reprefent his erroneous choice as a proof of 
a defed of underftanding. Upon that great occa- 
Hon, men of equal abilities, knowledge, and inte* 
grity, would, doubtlefs, as in every other fituation 
of importance and difficulty, fee things in very dif- 
ferent points of view. His indulgence of melan- 
choly, and his difregard of life, in the critical and 
dangerous (late of public affairs, after the com- 
mencement of the war, may indeed be juftly confi- 
deredas extremely culpable: but fuch faults are too 
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rare, and proceed from motives too generous and 
noble, to make it neceffary to treat them with fuch 
contemptuous and farcaftic levity. 

I know not whether any apology be neceffary 
to Mr. Walpole, for the freedom of animadverfion 
which I have indulged in thefe remarks— If I may 
prefume to judge of his feelings in tl^is inftance by 
my own, he will not deem it any juft ground of 
offence that writings, which by the very aft of pub- 
lication are fubmitted to the public cenfure, fhould 
be confidered as the proper fubjed: of free criti- 
cifm. That referve and ceremony with which it is 
ufual to oppofe each other's fentiments in converfa- 
tion would, in a more public difcuffion, appear 
tedious and trifling formality; and the laws of 
propriety and decorum are not violated in one 
cafe, by a deviation from thofe maxims which were 
eitablifhed for the regulation of our oondud in 
another. 
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On Materialism. 

A JUSTLY celebrated Chriftian Divine and 
Philofopher has excited the attention of the 
learned world in general, and the aftonifhment 
and indignation of a great part of it, by the 
publication of a treatife written in defence of the 
iyftem of Materialifm; in which he attempts to 
prove, contrary to the opinions which ha\ t been 
almoft univerfally prevalent in the Chriftian Church 
for a long fucceffion of ages, that man does not 
confift of two fubftances eflentially different from 
each other; but that the confcious principle, or 
what we generally term the Soul, is merely a pro- 
perty refulting from fuch an organical ftrufture as 
that of the brain. It follows, as an immediate and 
neceffary confequence, from this hypothefis, that 
the idea of the natural immortality of the Soul is 
wholly fallacious, as the properties of thought and 
fenfation muft of courfe be extinguiihed at the dif-» 
folution of that fyftem of organized matter to 
.which they appertain. This opinion has long been 
coiifidered as a tenet peculiar to infidelity; and 
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Materiallfm has been held in almoft as; much zb^ 
hofrence by the generality of Chriftians, as Atheifm 
itfetf. The arguments of fo able a writer as Th^ 
PHeffley muft> however, she entitled to a deliberate 
and impartial examination; and when we know- 
that fo learned a divine, and fo acute a metaphyli* 
cian, does not deem the fyftem of Materialifm in- 
confiftent with the belief and profeffion of Chrif- 
tianity, it ihould incline us to abate fomewhat of 
oar prejudice againfl this obnoxious opinion, atid 
to exercife that candour in inveftigating the fub- 
je£t^ which we fhould perhaps be apt to difeard a& 
too nearly allied to criminal indifference for reli- 
gicm, when controverting the fuppofed herefies of 
Spino2:a, Hobbes, or Collins* 

In this Effay I propofe to exhibit a general view,, 
both of the popular and unpopular hypothefis rela- 
tive to this fubjed, and of the arguments by which 
they are feverally fupported^ and to offer a few 
remarks upon each. And, Firft, the Immate^ 
jialifts urge, as a proof equally clear, concife, 
and conclufive, as a proof nothing ihort of de* 
im^rflration of the effential difference between 
matter and fpirit, that the principle of percep- 
tion, or confcioufnefs, beii^ in its own nature 
a iimple, unextended, and mdivifible power, mutt 
inhere in a Ample, unextended, and indivifible 
fubftance; whereas, the properties of folidity 
9nd cxtenfion are abfohitely effential to matter, 
which is therefore neceffarily a difcerpible fubi- 
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fiance, confifting of feparable, nay, of aftually fepa- 
rate and diftind parts; and as the whole can contaia 
nothing more than the fum or aggregate of the 
powers or qualities inherent in all its parts, a fyftem 
of matter, however cxquifite its ftrudlure or organ!* 
zation, cannot be poffeffed of confcioufhefs or per- 
ception, unlefs confcioufnefs be fuppofed to be an 
inherent property of matter: and upon this hypo« 
thefis, if matter be infinitely divifible, confciouf- 
nefs muft likewife be infinitely divifible, which is a 
grofs abfurdity: or if matter be ultimately reduci- 
ble to indivifible particles, each particle mufl pof* 
fefs a certain degree of perception, and then the 
iimple and individual power of perception belong* 
ing to a fyftem of matter^ fuch as the brain, muft 
confift of a multitude of diftind 2nd (eparate per- 
ceptions, belonging to its feveral componaat parti- 
cles, which is a palpable contradi£lion: it is evi- 
dent, then, to a demonftration, that the princi- 
ple of perception is an immaterial principle; an4 
if an immaterial, an immortal principle; for a 
fubftance which has, as far as we can perceive;, 
no properties in common with matter, cannot, 
without a manifeft abfurdity, be fuppofed affected, 
much lefs annihilated, by the diiTolution of ih^t 
. material fyftem to which it is, by divine power, 
for a certain period united* — Death, in &£t, is 
nothing more than the feparation of foul and 
body, and when difincumbered from this grois 
material vehicle, the immortal Ipirit will doubt- 
leis take its flight into the regions of empy- 
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reum, emancipited f;om ever/ fpecies of dif- 
order and indifpoiition, derived from the contagion 
of flefh and blood* 

Exclufive, hov/ever, of this grand and demon- 
ftrative argument in favour of the fyilem of Imma- 
terialifm, there are various confider^^tions which 
fiiould induce us to believe that matter and fpirit 
are fubflances eflentially diitinffc from each other, 
and that the confcious principle does not depend 
upon any organical material fyitem for its exiflence 
or fupport. The immortality, and confequently 
the immateriality, of the foul, may be flrongly ar- 
gued from the almoft univerfal alfent of mankind,^ 
and from ^^ that eager hope, that ftrong deiire, that 
** longing after immortality,** accompanied with 
^ that inward dread and fecret horror of falling into 
** nought,'* which operates fo powerfully through- 
out the rational creation, and from which the infe- 
rior orders of animal beings arc wholly exempt. 
Why (hould our omnipotent and beneficent 
Creator implant in our minds thefe delufivc 
hopes? Why ihould he excite defires which are 
never to be fatished ? Why hold out to our view 
a profpe6l of happinefs to which we can never 
attain i Do not our minds revolt at the idea, that 
a mode of conduft fb arbitrary and capricious, 
can be adopted by a Being infinite in wifdom 
and goodnefs i Surely we fhall not dare to afcribe 
principles of government and adion to the 
Deity, by which we ihould think even huma^ii^ 
degraded! 

But 
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But it may be farther urged^ that man is plainly 
in his own nature, an accountable creature } he is 
endowed with powers and faculties of a very exalted 
kind. Thefe powers he is equally capable of ap- 
plying to the beft and to the worft purpofes^ by 
the proper ufe and application of them, he may 
attain to the love and pra&ice of every virtue, and 
by the negled or abufe of them, he will certainly 
fink into the loweft Sibyffes of vice and depravity. 
Can it be imagined, then, that the great Being who 
gave us reafon and underftanding, that we might 
know how to refufe the evil and choofe the good ; 
who gave us freedom of agency, in order to enable 
us to make that choice : who gave us confcience to 
ferve as a perpetual monitor within our breafts, 
pointing out our duty to us, exhorting us to the 
UriSt performance of it, and filently warning us of 
the danger of a&ing contrary to its didates-— Can 
it be imagined, that He will permit thefe noble 
faculties to be abufed, thefe warnings to be defpifed, 
and thefe obvious defigns of his Providence to be 
counteracted with impunity? ^ If there is a God, he 
*^ muft delight in virtue, and that which he delights 
^^ in muft be happy;'' and as happinefs is not an 
invariable concomitant of virtue, nor mifery of vice, 
in this life, it is certain that a future day of retribu- 
tion muft arrive: and the immortality of the Soul 
is a dodrine, without which it is not ! poffible to 
eftabliih the reditude of the Divine Nature, or the 
juftice of the Divine Government, upon a folid or 
iatisfaftory foundation. i 

Again^ 
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Again, if we make our appeal to fad and QXpe^ 
rience, we fhall find the refult equally conclufive in 
favour of the immaterial, and confequehtly the im- 
mortal nature of the Soul's effence. Every man^ 
by reflecting upon the operations of his own mind^ 
may eafily be convinced that the confcious principle 
is fomething totally di£ferent from that corporeal 
frame in which it refides, and which, being itfelf 
inert, muit receive life and animation from this 
intimate and myfterious union. It is as impoi&bley 
ftriaiy and philofophically fpeaking, that percep- 
tion fhoiild be a property of the brain, however 
exquifite its organical ftrudure, as that the mofl 
irregular and fortuitous combination of the fame 
impercipient piarticles fhould polfefs this power; 
alid though it muft be allowed, that the brain is in 
fome inexplicable manner inflrumental to thought, 
as the eye is to vifion, or the ear to hearing, yet tlie 
faculty of perception, and the organ, by means of 
which that faculty is aftually exerted, furely ought 
not to be confounded. When the eye happens to 
be clofed, or when it is inveloped in darknefs, the 
Soul certainly has not loft its faculty of feeing, 
thou^ by a temporary obftruftion the exercife of 
that faculty may for a fhort fpace be fufpended, and 
when the mental powers feem to be injured and 
impaired through age or difeafe, it is not that the 
*itnmaterial immortal fubftance is in any refpe£fc 
changed, or capable of change : thefe fymptoms 
of decay can only be occafioned by the partial de- 
rangement of that material fyllem, which muft at 
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laft fuffer a total diflblution, and when the foul, or 
confcious principle, is feparated from the body by 
death, *' it will then be bare to the immediate im- 
preffion of obje^s, and the hand which feels an 
objeft at the end of a ftafF, may certainly be 
allowed to feel the fame much better by imme- 
** diate contaft." WoUaft, Rel. of N. Seft. 9. § 7. 
Laftly, It is urged by Chriftian Immaterialifts, 
that the facred Scriptures, in a variety of paffages, 
exprefsly affert the feparate exiftence of the foul, 
and clearly and plainly inculcate the doftrine of its 
natural immortality ; a doftrine which was almoft 
univerfally received by the learned Stmongft the 
Jews, at the period of Chrift*s Incarnation, as well 
as by that part of the heathen world which em- 
braced tlie Platonic fyftem of Philofophy, a fyftem 
which at that period, and for many ages after- 
wards, was diftinguifhed by its prevalence and 
popularity, no lefs than. its intrinfic excellence; 
and in this point, at leaft, its perfeft confonance 
to the didates of right reafon, confirmed by 
the exprefs declarations of the Chridian reve- 
lation. 

The Advocates for Matevialifm, on the other 
hand, profefs to hold thefe and the like arguments 
in fovereign contempt, and endeavour to eftablifli 
their own hypothefis, by reafons which appear to 
them of a much more obvious and convincing na- 
ture. The arguments urged by our opponents, fay 
they, are deduced either from metaphyfical confi- 
derations^ relating to the effence and properties of 
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matter and fpirit, or from the moral attributes ctf 
the Deity, difcoverable by the light of nature, or 
from the exprefs declarations of the facred Scrip- 
tures. As to the pretended metaphyfical demonftra* 
tion of the efleBrtial difference between matter and 
fpirit, founded upon the unity of confcioufnefs 
belonging to the one, and the difcerpibiKty cha-» 
jadberiftic of the other, nothing can be more weak 
and inconclufive; for if we fuppofe, and all appear- 
ances lead us to fuppofe, this unity of confcioufnefs 
to refult from a peculiar fyftem of organization, it 
is evident that the matter of which the organized 
fyftem is compofed, being deranged ot feparated, 
the power of perception, though not capable of 
divifion, will ceafe, or become extinft. That per- 
ception fliould refult from any compofition or com- 
bination of impercipient particles, muft indeed be 
^icknowl^ged to bear the appearance of a difficulty j; 
l)Ut it is a difficulty by no means infuperable, when 
we recoiled that in almoft innumerable inftances^ 
complete fyftems or integral combinations of mat- 
ter, poffefs properties entirely different from thofi^ 
which appertain to its feveral component parts. 
Sphericity, for inftance, is a property belonging 
to a complete globe, of which the component par* 
tides are entirely deftitute: the moft common pie^^ 
of mechanifm, a watch, a harpfichord, or a tele- 
fcope, muft alfo be allowed to poffefs powers refult*- 
irig from the Ikilful arrangement of the feveral parts^ 
fpecifically different from thofe which inhere in the 
Smarts theiafelves ; and ihall 'vye venture, blind and 
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ignorant as we are, to affirm, thattheDivInei Artificer 
cannot lb arrange and organize thofe material parti* 
cl^ which compofe thehumanirame, asto.produce a 
fyftem which fhall poffefe properties diflferent from 
thofe which inhere in each diftinft particle? If, how- 
ever, this ihoiVid raibly and impiouflybe pronounced 
impoflible, and the jninciple of ^perception ihould 
be deemed a filbftance effentially different from 
matter, and fuperadded %y Divine power to the or- 
ganized fyilem, unlefs we wifh to amufe ourfelves 
with words deftkutc of real meaning, we ihallibon 
be convinced how little advantage the Immaterialift 
can derive from this conceffion. To the term fub*- 
fiance we can affix no other idea, than thatit is the 
unknown fupport of certain known properties: if 
diis definition conveys any mteaning, it is certainly 
extremely dark and obfcure ; and who can pretend 
to be k intimately acquainted with the arcana of 
nature, as to be able to demonflrate that the filb- 
ftance by which the property of perception is at 
prefent fupported, will be adequate to its fiipport 
when difunited from that material fyftem, by the 
inftrumentality of which every aft of percqption is 
exerted. It is well known, that all our ideas and 
perceptions are derived from the imprefiions made 
on the brain by the difierent organs of fenfej and 
though the abftraft power, or principle of percep- 
tion, ihould be fuppofed to remain after the final 
diffolution of the corporeal lyftem, it is a power 
which cannot be proved to exift by any effed; the 
different organs of fenfe being indifpenfably necet 
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fary to the exertion of this power; it muft therefore 
remain dormant and inadive, till it is again united 
to a material vehicle; and this is, in fad, the opi- 
nion, however wild and fanciful it may feem, of 
thofe Chriftians who, (tiling themfelves Immate- 
rialifts, maintain a fufpenfion of confcioufnefs in the 
interval between death and the refurreftion. But if 
we exclude the idea of a refurredion^it may be alked, 
what is the difference between fuch a ftate of uneon- 
fcioufnefs and abfolute annihilation? The material 
organized fyftem is diffolved; perception has totally 
ceafed; and nothing remains, but the immaterialfub- 
ftance, or the unknown fupport of a non-exifting pro- 
perty. A man muft furely have a ftrange attachment 
to particular terms and phrafes, who can fatisfv him- 
felf with fuch an unintelligible falvo as this, in 
order to pafs for an Immaterialift. — ^How much 
more confiftent and candid would it be to acknow* 
ledge, without referve, that man is of an uniform 
compofition, and that perception is the property or 
refult of fuch an organical ftrudure as that of the 
brain ? Indeed it is highly unphilofophical, and a 
mere arbitrary fuppofition, to maintain the exift- 
ence of two principles effentially different in thd^ 
fame being, if all the properties of this individual 
being can inhere in the fame fubftance ; and where 
is the inconfiftency of fuppofing perception compa- 
tible with extenfion and folidity ? — It is impofSble,. 
indeed, for us to explain how perception refults 
from a material fubftance ; but is it not equally 
impoffible to form any conjedure how it refults from 
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an immaterial fubftance ? It is fufficient to afcer- 
tain the faft, and the fad is fufficiently afcertained. 
— " I fee a man move, and hear him fpeak ; from 
'• his fpeech I certainly infer, that he thinks as I 
" do. I fee, then, that man is a being who 
*' thinks and adks. — After fome time the man 
" falls down in my fight, grows cold and ftiff.— 
^' He fpeaks and ads no more. Is it not, then, 
" reafonable to conclude, that he thinks no more? 
As the only reafon I had to believe that he 
did think, was his motion and fpeech, fo, now 
that this motion and fpeech ceafe, I have loll 
the only way of proving that he had a power of 
thought. Whence can I infer that the man 
confiits of two parts, and that the inward part 
** continues to live and think, when the outward 
*^ part ceafes to live and move ? — His motion and 
*' thought die together, as far as I can difcern," 
Hallet's Difc. p. 213. 

As to the argument drawn from internal feeling, 
and from the fuppofed confcioufnefs in every man, 
that the principle of perception is a fubftance 
effentially different from matter, and not a mere 
property of matter, it is almoft too futile for 
notice. All that any man can poflibly be con- 
fcious of, by refleding upon the operations of his 
own mind is, that he is poflefled of " the power 
" of perception:" but whether this power refides 
in a divifible or indivifible, a material or immate* 
rial fubftance, muft be determined, if it can be de* 
termined at all, by reafoning ; and thofe fads upoa 
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which our reafonings muft be founded, are obvi- 
oufly contrary to any fuch conclufion. To affirm 
that perception cannot arife from, or be fuperadded 
as an adventitious property, to any organical fyftem 
of matter, is to begin and end a controverfy by 
begging the queftion. If the immaterial fubftance 
in which perception refides, has, as the generality 
of Immaterialifts affert, no properties in common 
with matter, how is it poffible for the two fub- 
ftances mutually to aft and fe-afl: upon each other ? 
A fubftance deftitute ctf properties, is a mere name; 
and two fubftances pofleffed* of properties fpecifi- 
cally diffferent, no more exift, with relation to 
each other,, than if they were entirely deffitute of 
properties. This is a difficulty of fuch magnitude, 
that ^ the celebrafed Df. Clarke and others have 
allowed extenfion or expanfion to be a property 
common to both: and indeed it feems felf-evident, 
that whatever exifts muft exift fomewhere, or in 
fome part of infinite fpace, aiid muft occupy fome 
portion oiF fpace ; /. e. mull have figure and exten- 
fibn. But if the immaterial fubftance of the foul 
has fiigure and extenfion, what becomes of the 
argument drawn from the indifcerpibility of the 
thinking fubftance ? Whatever is poffelTed of finite 
extenfion, muft certainly in its own nature be 
capable of divifion; and perception,rfiough in itfelf a 
property incapable of divifion, if admitted to be the 
property of a fubftance capable of divifibn, may cer* 
tainly be deemed the property of a material, as^con-. 
fifteiuly as of an imiiiaterial fubfl^ance j for though 
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fHatter be poffeffed of folidity as well as extenfioni 
He muft be an able metaphyfician indeed, who 
can demonftrate that extenfion is, and folidity is 
not, compatible with perception. Not to mentioA 
that what is generally (tiled folidity, or impenetra- 
bility, may really be nothing more than a power of 
repulfion ; that power alone being fully adequate 
to the folution of all the phaenomena relative to 
matter, ufually afcribed to folidity. But enough, 
furely, has now been urged to expofe the weaknefs 
and vanity of this pretended demonftration, which 
places the natural immortality of a man precifely 
upon the fame foundation with the natural immor- 
tality of the " poor beetle that we tread upon;*' 
which is equally endowed with the power of per- 
ception, and which, as the great Poet remarks/ 

** In corporal fufferancc feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies." 

But there are other arguments deduced from the 
confideration of the moral attributes of God,. which 
are reprefented as decifive proofs of the immorta- 
lity and confequent immateriality of the foul : and 
to thefe arguments certainly every man who wiflies 
to promote the beft interefts of mankind, would 
willingly allow all the weight and force of which 
they are in their own nature capable. It is, how- 
ever, highly unbecoming a philofopher and lover 
of truth, to feign a convidion which he does not 
feel ; and it muft not be difguifed, that thefe argu- 
ments fo favourable to natural religion, but which 
iieem in a great meafiire to fuperfede the neceffity 
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of a divine revelation, are a very frail foundation 
to build our hopes of immortality upon. Reafon 
aflures us of nothing farther concerning the natural 
or moral attributes of the Deity than can be infened 
from the phaenomena of nature. — From thefe we 
may certainly infer the eternal exillence of a firft 
caufe of infinite power and wifdom; but of the infi- 
nite goodnefs of this great Being, though benevo- 
lence evidently appears to predominate in the works 
of creation, the proof is materially defeftive. Juftice, 
holinefs, truth, reditude, &c. as applied to the 
Deity, are only modifications of goodnefs ; and it 
is aflferted on the one fide, and admitted on the 
other, that thefe attributes cannot be fully vindi- 
cated, but upon the fuppofition of a future ftate of 
retribution, which implies the dodrine of the foul's 
immortality: and it is certainly true, that the doc- 
trine of the natural immortality of the foul, may, 
with very good effeft, be applied to the vindication 
of the moral attributes of God; and, on the other 
hand, the moral attributes of God maybe applied, 
with equal fuccefs, to prove the doftrine of the 
foul's immortality; there is, indeed, this perplex- 
ing circumllance attending the proof of each, that 
you muft fuppofe the truth of the one, in order to 
prove the truth of the other. Unfortunately, natural 
phaenomena are unfavourable to each, feparately 
confidered ; and as it is neceffary to prove the truth 
of one, without the afliftatice of the other, unlefs 
your adverfary has the complaifance to difpenfe 
with the common rules of logic, the difficulty of 
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knowing where to begin feems abfolutely infu- 
perable. It is evidently arguing in a circle, to fay, 
that the Divine juftice and goodnefs prove the 
doftrine of the foul's immortality, and that the 
dodrine of a future retribution proves that God 
is poiTeffed of the attributes of infinite juftice and 
goodnefs 5 neither the one nor the other can be 
fatisfaftorily and fully proved, upon the principles 
of natural reafon: and this it is which makes a 
divine revelation fo peculiarly necefl'ary, and fo 
highly valuable. Chriftianity informs us, that 
though a fufpenfion of confcioufnefs will take 
place upon a difTolution of the prefent material 
fyftem, a day will arrive, when God will illuftri- 
oufly difplay his power, by reftoring that organical 
fyftem upon which thought and perception depend* 
and in that day he will himfelf vindicate his own 
attributes, by judging the world in righteoufnefs^ 
The Refurredion is that great event which Chrift 
came into the world to promulgate, and which he 
died and rofe again to eftablifli by the moft indu- 
bitable evidence. It is the grand, the fundamen^ 
tal dodrine of Chriftianity; and if there are a few 
paflTages of fcripture which feem to intimate a con- 
tinuation of confcioufnefs in a feparate ftate,' it 
would be eafy to fliow^ if this was intended for 
a theological differtation, that the true meaning of 
thefe paffages has been greatly mifapprehended. 
The doftrine of the Gbfpel is, that the trumpet 
fliall found, and the dead fliall be raifed, and that 
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this mortal fhall then, and not till then, put on 
immortality. The Chriftian dodrine of a refur- 
redion has, by fome, indeed, been reprefented, 
although very injurioufly, as amounting to an ex. 
prefs contradidion. If, fay they, thought and per. 
ception arife from certain modifications of matter, 
when the mateAl fyftem, fo modified, is difiblved, 
the percipient principle is wholly annihilated — -it 
IS a non-entity; and the refurredion of a non* 
entity is a palpable abfurdity; but, furely, if 
thought and perception neceiTarily refult from any 
organical fyftenx, the reftoration of that organical 
fyftem, though it had been diffolved ten thoufand 
ages, muft alfo be accompanied with a reftoration 
of the powers of thought and fenfation. By 
reftoring the former arrangement, thought and 
fenfation would return as neceffarily and mechani- 
cally, as fhape and figure would return. If, how- 
ever, perception fliould be fuppofed a quality not 
inherent in matter, but fuperadded to it by Di- 
vine power, doubtlefs, the fame Divine power 
which originally produced, could re-produce and 
annex the fame confcioufnefs to the fame fyftem 
at his pleafure. We fee, in fad, that perception 
may be totally fufpended, and afterwards reftored ; 
as in the cafe of trances, deliquium, fufibcation, &c. 
But furely it is as eafy to Almighty Power to reftore 
a fufpended animation and confcioufnefs, after the 
lapfe of a thoufand years, as of one day or on6 
moment; if the thing itfelf be not impoffible, it is 
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abfurd to fuppofe that the length or fliortnfefs of 
the interval can either create or remove any real 
difficulty. 

I fhall now conclude this Eflay, as I propofed, 
with a few remarks. And after the moft atten^ 
tive and impartial examination of which 1 ant 
capable, I muft acknowledge that the argument 
fo much relied upon by the Immaterialifts, feems 
to me clearly to prove that perception is not, 
and cannot poflibly be, philofophically fpeaking, 
a property, /. e. an innate property of matter. It 
appears to me an abfolute contradiftion, that per- 
ception fhould arife from any combination of im- 
percipient particles ; a whole can never poffejfs a 
property which does not inhere in the parts. The 
inftances of the globe, watch, harpfichord, &c. 
have not the moft diftant tendency to invalidate 
this truth. They are only fo many different 
combinations of figure, motion, &c. qualities, of 
which all the component particles of thefe ma* 
chines are pofTefTed; and the power of the whole 
is evidently the refult of the united powers of 
all the parts. To make the cafes parallel, matter, 
as fuch, muft be endued with perception; which 
appears to me an atheiftical idea, and, like all 
other athdftical ideas, grofsly abfurd. Matter is 
infinitely divifible. — Is perception infinitely divi- 
fible ? Or matter is, tvre will fuppofe, reducible 
to folid, primary, percipient particles.— Is the 
perception of a human being the refult of an 

infinite 
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infinite number of inferior and fubordinate per- 
ceptions ? The Immaterialiils have reafoHr to tri- 
umph, when they reduce their adverfaries to the 
neccffity of anfwcring thefe queflions in the afTir- 
niative. On the other hand, when the Imraa- 
terialifts confidently affirm, that perception is the 
property of an immaterial fubftance, which will 
continue to fubfift after the diflblution of the 
prefent mortal and perifhable frame, they feem 
to me to affirm what it is impoffible to prove- 
to affirm what is unfupported, or rather contra- 
dided, by the appearances of nature, and the 
dedudions of reafon. Perception I believe to be 
a property fuperadded to matter, in a manner 
\ fomewhat analogous, to gravity. The idea of 
innate perception, as well as of innate gravity, 
may be juftly exploded; but perception may ne- 
verthelefs be regarded as a property annexed to 
certain combinations of matter,, by the Supreme 
Being, and as a property which will not fubfift 
feparate from thofe organical fyftems, to which 
it is, by Divine Power, for a certain period 
united. The plain dictate of reafon, in this cafe 
is, that at death the duft returns to the earth 
again, and the fpirit unto God who gave it. 

The arguments deduced from the confideration 
of the moral attributes of God, though fcarcely 
amounting to probability, feem to me of more 
weight than this boafted demonftration. It muft 
be owned, indeed, that the moral perfedions of 
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tlie Divine Nature, and the dodrine of the immoN 
talityof thefoul, cannot be employed as reciprocal 
proofs of each other. But I think that the phseno- 
mena of Nature, attentively qonfidered, ftrongly in^ 
dicate the boundlefs extent of the moral as well as 
the natural perfeQions of the Deity, As the power 
and wifdom of God are infinite, there is a ftrong 
prefumption from analogy that his goodnefs is alfo 
infinite. We fee that the courfe of Providence is 
upon the whole favourable to virtue; we fee a con- 
nection eftablifhed, though a very imperfeft one, 
between virtue and happinefs, vice and mifery, in 
the prefent life ; and if there is fufficient reafon to 
admit that this connedion refults from the eternal 
purpofe of the Divine Will, what fhould prevent 
its final and complete accomplifhment ? If virtue 
is the objeft of the Divine complacency and ap- 
probation, it will certainly be ultimately rewarded 
with happinefs, however unfavourable prefent 
appearances may be. '' What fhall feparate us 
'^ from the love of God,*' exclaims the Apoftle 
Paul, under the animating influence of this per- 
fuafion, " Neither death nor life, nor angels, nor 
*' principalities, nor powers, nor things prefent, 
*' nor things to come.*' 

I fliall only add, that the Scripture doftrine 
refpecting a future ftate, appears to me to be con- 
formable to the fentiments of the Materialifts, and 
thofe nominal Immaterialifts who rejedt the opi- 
nion of an intermediate confcious ftate between 
death and the refurredion. It is impoflible to 
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fuppofe that the Refurredion, upon which fo much 
ilrefs is placed in Scripture, as affording an iin«v 
moveable foundation for ^^ a mofl: bleifed and glo* 
*' rious hope," fliould refer merely to the refurrec- 
lion of the body, which, according to the principles 
of the Immaterialifts, ought rather to be deprecated 
as a real misfortune. At the fame time I acknow- 
ledge, that feveral paffages of the facred writings, 
feparately confidered, feem not eafily reconcileable 
to this hypothefis. It cannot, however, be pretended, 
with any colour of plaufibility, even by unbe. 
lievers, that there could be any real inconfiftency 
in the opinions of the firft Chriftians, refpeding a 
point of this nature ; and therefore the feeming 
♦import of a few detached paffages, obvioufly in- 
confiftent with the general tenor of the apoftolic 
writings, need not prevent us from embracing, 
with a full affurance of faith, a dodrine fupported 
by plain, repeated and unequivocal declarations* 
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Observations on Genius. 

TT7HAT is Genius? A certain writer of re- 
^^ fpedable abilities, who has treated this 
fubjefl: according to the too general pradife of 
his countrymen, with much parade of fyftematic 
inveftigation, has compofed a volume of five hun- 
dred pages, in anfwer to this enquiry ; and if we 
may confide in the pofitive determinatioi^ of Dr. 
Gerard, Genius is pnly another word for Inven- 
tion: and having thus afcertained the import of 
the term, he tells us, what I fliould fuppofe few 
perfons are ignorant of, that Imagination is that 
power of the mind to which Invention mufl be 
principally referred ; and, a$ if this was a doubtful 
point, he expatiates largely upon it, and eftabliflies 
and enforces it, by all the powers of reafon and 
doquence. Imagination, however, being, at length 
demonftrated in all the forms of logic, to be that 
faculty which is the immediate fource of Inven- 
tion, the learned Profeffor enters into a minute 
an^lyfis of thofe general laws of affociation, which 
/ produce 
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produce the feveral modifications of which the 
imagination is fufceptible. We are informed, 
with an air of myfterious gravity, that the ima- 
gination does not zSt at random in aflbciating 
ideas ; but that there are certain qualities or 
relations of ideas, which fit them for being affo- 
ciated ; and the author, after Mr. Hume, refolves 
thofe relations into refemblance, contrariety, vici- 
nity, co-exiftence, &c. and we are told that habit, 
and the paflions alfo, have an extenfive influence 
on the affociating principle. We are next amufed 
with an account of the modifications of the aflb- 
ciating principles, and many other abftrufe me- 
taphyfical difquifitions which feem to me very 
flightly connefted with the main fubjeS, and which, 
in my opinion, have been much more happily and 
fatisfaftorily difcuflfed, though with much lefs 
ofl:entation of knowledge, by Locke, Hartley, and 
Hume. I fee not, for my own part, what light 
is thrown upon the queftion relative to the nature 
of Genius, .by a long and tedious analyfis of 
the faculty of aflbciation, which operates in perfect 
conformity to the fame general laws in all men, 
whether they are poflTefled or not of anV extraordi- 
nary powers of imagination or Genius. But, to 
wave any farther obfervations on the mode in 
which the learned Profelfor has chofen to treat this 
fubjeft, I fliall content myfelf with objefting to the 
firft flep taken by Dr. Gerard in the inveftigation 
qf this qyeftionj I mean, to his definition of the 
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tetm. ** Genius,** fays Dr. Get^rd, " is pro^ 
perly the faculty of Invention, by irieans of 
which a man is qualified for making new difco^ 
veries m fcience, qf fot producing originaf 
*< works of art/' '* The tfue Genius," lays Dn 
johnfoii, ** is a mind of great general powers^ 
** accidentally determined to fome particular direct 
** tion:*' ancj elfewhere he ftiles Genius *' that 
*^ quality, without which judgment is cold, and 
^* knowledge is inett ; that energy which coUefts^ 
^ combines, amplifies, and animates ; always in- 
*' veftigating, always afpiring ; in its wideft fearches, 
** ftill longing to go forward, always imagining 
•* fomething greater than it knows, always endea*- 
*• vouring more than it can do/* Of thefe two di& 
ferent accounts^ of Genius, I acknowledge that the 
latter appears to me to approach mueh neareft to 
the truths I am of opinion that Dr. Gerard has 
totally miftaken the nature of Genius, when he 
affirms that Genius Is ^ one of the intelleftual 
•* powers, and confpicuoufly diftinguifliable from 
«* the reft-" ** Genius,*' fays the R-ofeffor, " is 
** confounded not only by the vulgar, but evea 
** fometimes by judicious writers, with mere capa- 
** cityj which implies nothing beyond a little 
*' judgment, a tolerable memory, and confidera- 
^ ble induftry.*' But I know not any writer 
vulgar chough, or, rather, abfurd enough, to con- 
found Genius with mere capacity, as defcribed by 
l)r. Gerard ; that is, with the loweft, or, if not the 
loweft, with a very low degree of capacity; though 
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I acknowledge that I have met with very judi* 
cious writers, who regard Genius as differing from 
capacity, not in kind, but in degree ; and this is 
evidently the idea of Dr. Johnfon. When the 
capacity of any individual, /. e. his ability for 
acquiring, retaining, and digefling knowledge, 
arifes to a certain degree of f^periority above the 
common level, we ftile him, without hefitation, a 
man of Genius, without any exclufive reference 
to the faculty of Invention* It is true^. that vigour 
of Imagination almoft invariably accompanying 
any remarkable fuperiority of capacity, it is juftly 
Gonfidered as one of the principal ingredients 
which enter into the complex idea of Genius : but 
.judgment, memory, underftanding, enthufiafm, and 
fenfibility, are aUb included; for a very high de- 
gree of capacity is as conftantly found conjoined 
\vith thefe mental qualities, as with Imagination or 
Invention j and though the man of Genius may 
not poflefs all thefe properties in the fame degree, 
and though the relations they bear to each other 
cannot be afcertained by any fixed< rule of propor- 
tion, the total abfence of any one of them will 
divert him of all pretenfions to the praife pf Ge- 
nius. In vindication, however, of that erroneous 
hypothefis which reduces Genius to mere Invenr 
tion. Dr. Gerard obferves, '^ that if a man fhews 
Invention, no intelledtual defects which his 
performance may betray, can forfeit his claim 
to Genius, and the degree of this- faculty 
^* afcribed to him, is always in prcpc^rtion to 
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** our eftimate of the novelty, the difficulty, or the 
*' dignity of his inventions.'* But this is evidently 
fuppofing a cafe which is never known to exiil : 
the faculty of Invention is invariably accompanied 
with a certain degree of judgment, underftandiijgj 
fenfibility, and tafte. If it could . be fuppofed or 
proved to exift, entirely unconneded with thefequa- 
lities, it moft certainly would not entitle the poffeffor 
to the praife of Genius, but to the reproach of 
folly and extravagance. Dr. Gerard himfelf allows, 
in another part of his work, that " mere Imagina* 
*^ tion will not conftitute Genius^ As fancy/* he 
very juftly obferves, '* has an indired dependance 
*^ both on fenfe and memory, from which it re- 
*' ceives the firft elements of all its conceptions; 
*' fo, when it exerts itfelf in the way of Genius, it 
has an immediate connedion with judgment, 
which muft conftantly correft and regulate its 
*^ fuggeftions." But how does this coincide with 
his former affertion, that Genius is ftriftly and 
properly the faculty of Invention? Dr. Gerard 
feems to think, that he has fufficiently reconciled 
thefe apparent contradiftions, by remarking, that 
^' if fancy were left entirely to itfelf, it would run 
*' into wild caprice and extravagance, unworthy 
*' to be called Invention.^* This is really curious. — 
Dr. Gerard will not allow us to call Invention 
Invention, becaufe it does not happen to fuit his 
hypothefis; but certainly, if Genius is nothing 
more nor lefs than Invention, the wildefl: caprices 
of fancy are indubitable marks of Genius. It is 
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true that the learned Frofeflbr fhelters himfelT 
under the authority of Quintilian, who fays. 
Ego porro ne inveniflTe quidem credo eum, qui 
non judicavit: nee enim contraria, communia^ 
** ftuka inveniffe difcitur quifquam^ fed noit 
^ vitaffev" But the true meaning of Quintilian 
is far from being favourable to the hypotfiefis of 
Dr^ Gerard. The Romans had no term in thei* 
language exafkly correfponding to the word Ge- 
nius; but the idea was very familiar to them: and 
both Cicero and Quintilian plainly perceived that 
it was inadeqitately expreffed by the term ^^ inven- 
« tio." « Quid Ula vis/' Tully ;kflcs, ^ qnx 
•* tandem eft, quae inveftigat occulta, quae inven* 
** tifo, atque excogitatio dicitur?'* By this energy 
of mind, which was called Invention, becaufe 
Invention was one of its principal charaderiftics, 
they faw that fomething more than Invention was 
really intended; and the general idea' of Quin- 
tilian refpeding Inventikjn, as expreffive of Genius,, 
did not, in faft, differ from that of Dr* Hartley, 
when he defines Invention to be " the art of pro- 
** ducing new beauties in works of imagination, and 
•* new truths in matters of fcience/* But new beau- 
ties and new truths caanot be difcov^ed witjiouf 
the exercife of judgment, reafon, memory, and 
iafte; that is to fay. Genius does not confii! 
in the mere faculty of invention ; and to fay 
that it confifts in the art of producing or dif* 
covering new truths or new beauties, is to 
make it confift in that afieinblage of mental qua- 
lities, 
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lides, without the joint operation of which new 
truths and new beauties cannot be produced. Dr. 
Gerard tells us, that " the degree of Genius 
** afcribed to a man. Is always in proportion tp 
our eftimate of tlic novdty, difficulty, or digr 
nity of his inventions.** I do not well compre- 
hend what is meant by *^ eftimating Genius by the 
*^ novelty of an invention.** I thought all inveiv 
tions had an equal claim to novelty, however diffi- 
jnilar they might be deen>ed in other refpefts;. 
The difficulty and idignity of an invention, if by 
dignity be meant its utility and beauty, are indeed 
circumftances which afford very fuffident proofe 
'Of Genius in the inventor; but then they are 
proofs of fomething more than a mere faculty of 
invention :■— they fhow that invention is affociated 
with its ufual concomitants, jjadgment, petiet ration^ 
tafte, and feeling. The faft is, that Genius is a 
stenn, like many others, too complex to admit of 
« regular or precife definition; and if Genius Is 
confounded by fomc writers with mere capacity, 
it is certainly much more excufable than to conr 
found it with mere invention,, which i§ only one of 
the intelleftuai powers^ whereas true Genius per,- 
vades, flrengtljens, 'and illuminates the whole col- 
leftive mafs, and is fo far fcom being confined to 
inventiop, that it is often very confpicuoufly dif»- 
j>layed in th^ oppofite and lefs dignified walk of 
imitation. Had the Iliad of Homer been as deflir 
Jute of poetical fire as the burlefque, though literal 
jljr?Lijilaiion ,of Hobbes, fhould we have fctupled to 
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ftile the beautiful tranfl^tion of Pope a work of far 
fuperior Genius to the original, though the praife 
of invention would ftill have remained with the 
old Bard? 

In a word, by capacity I mean an ability for 
acquiring knowledge. By Genius I mean an 
eminent and uncommon degree of capacity, in- 
cluding that affemblage or aggregate of mental 
qualities, ufually affociated with it. I mean, that 
energy of mind which is not only capable of re? 
ceiving, but of exciting, vivid and powerful im- 
preflions. I include imagination, judgment, under- 
llanding, invention, and enthufiafm; and though I 
will not pretend to affirm that Genius cannot exift 
whenever a remarkable deficiency or difproportioq 
appears in any of its component properties, yet I 
will venture to fay, that Genius cannot exifl where . 
all thefe properties are not to be found in a certain 
degree. Imagination is unqueftionably one of the 
noblefl of the mental powers; and when the inveur 
tive faculty produces what has truth and beauty 
as well as novelty to recommend it, without doubt 
it muft be acknowledged an infallible criterion of 
Qeniu§ ; but ftill it has no exclufive right to aflume 
to itfelf the appellation of Genius, which is a terra 
pf fuch comprehenfive import, as to include within 
its jurifdiftion all the rational and iatelleftual 
powers. There is, in fa6t. no one inj:ellectual qua- 
lity, which, if it arifes to a certain height of excel- 
lence, may not be confidered as a charafteriftic of 
p^nius; for ther^ is fuch an intimate conneftioa 
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"between the diflFerent mental powers, that if any 
fingle quality rifes to uncommon excellence, there 
is a very ftrong prefumption that the other mental * 
qualities, though perhaps in a great degree uncul- 
tivated or neglefted, are alfo naturally excellent. 
That quick difcernraent of beauty, and ardent 
admiration of it, for inftance, which we denominate 
fq^e^ implies fuch a degree of intelleftual vigour 
and excellence, that it may v-ery properly be 
regarded as a charafteriftic of Genius; though, 
abftradedly confidered, it has often and very 
juftly been oppofed to Invention, which is another 
and a higher mark of Genius, and which, there- 
fore, has often been confounded with Genius. 
Thus Voltaire obferves, that " Shakefpeare has 
y Genius, and Addifon tafte; betv^reen which, 
however,*' fays he, " there is an immenfe interr 
val." If by Genius we underftand Invention, 
there is indeed a' very wide interval between tlie 
power of creating, and that of merely difcei'ning 
beauti-es.; and the former is, no doubt, a much 
more ftriking and decifive evidence of Genius 
than the latter : but tafte, though a weaker, may 
neverthelefs be a proper and fatisfactory evidence 
of Genius ; and experience fufEciently proves, that 
exquifite delicacy of tafte, or a ready and vigorous 
perception of beauty, is feldom found where inven- 
tion, or the faculty of producing new beauties, or 
difcovering new truths, is entirely wanting ; and it 
cannot exift but in conjunSion with judgment, 
^udexftanding, and fenfibility. 
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I fliall now take the; liberty to offer, as thcj 
occur, a few detached pbfervations relative to the 
fubje^. And, 

Firft, As to the long contefted queftion relative 
to the difparity of Genius between the two fexea, 
which fome writers who have themfelves but very 
flender pretenfions to Genius, have infifted upon 
with great apparent exultation, I muft frankly 
acknowledge, that I regard the claim of MAN to 
fuperiority in this view, as wholly illiberal, and 
void of any juft foundation. There are two modes 
of comparifon, by which this queftion may be 
brought to a Ihort iffuc. Firft, if we compare men 
^d women, born in the loweil ranks of life^ and 
equally deftitute of the advantages of education, I 
believe it will be very generally allowed by fuch as 
liave viewed th^m with moft attention, that womei^ 
of this clafs difcover no inferiority of underftanding 
to men of the fame defcription. Or, fecondly, if 
we compare women in the higher ftations of life, 
whofc minds have been properly cultivated, to men 
of the fame rank, I believe the comparifon will be 
equally to the honour of the female fex. And to 
ii^ftitute any comparifon, where the advantages of 
education are confined to one of the parties, 
would be too grofs and manifeft a partiality. 

Though Lord Chefterfield, in order that nothing 
might be wanting to exhibit his fon to the world 
as a confummate politician, informs him, as a pro- 
found fecret, that women were in reality only 
children of a larger growth, and were to b? regarded 
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and treated as fuch ; it is certain, that of thofe wo- 
men, who have attained to the fummit of power, a 
great proportion have fhewn that their talents for 
government were equal to tho£e of the greateft 
princes. I ihall not, to juftiiy my aflertion, trace 
the records of biftory fo hr back as the reigns of 
Semiramis, Tomyris, or Zenobia ; ladies of whom^ 
I confefs, I fhould be happy to obtain better infor* 
mation : but I appeal to modem times, to fads^ 
and to charaders known to all the world. I ap« 
peal to our own renowned Elizabeth, to the famous 
Uabella of Caftile, to an Anne of Beaujeu,, to a 
Cbriftina of Sweden, and to a Catherine IL of 
Ruflia, that illuftrious Princefs, for whom, per* 
haps, the glorious talk is deftined, of expelling 
thofe proud contemners of female underftandingy 
the Turkifh Barbarians, from thofe delightful 
comiiries, which have fo long groaned under the 
yoUe of Ottoman defpotifm. 

Secondly, it may be obferved that no learning, 
no experience, no application, will either concoi 
or compenfate an original deficiency of Genius* 
Poverty of Genius in reality becomes only the 
more confpicuous by an artificial conjimdion with 
extenfive knowledge, or profound learning ; and 
in public life, if men of mean talents, tho' of long 
experience and of accurate acquaintance with the 
detail of buiinefs, are ever fo unfortunate as to 
be elevated to the higheft departments of the State, 
there is perpetual danger, left for want of compre-t 
benfion pf min^ ^d perfpicadty of difcemment, 
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meafures fhould be adc^ted injurious or perhaps 
fatal to the intcrefts of the community. Of the 
truth of this obfervation, Archbifliop Laud, in 
the laft century, and George Grenville and 
Lord North, in modern times, are egregious ex- 
amples. No man of penetration would have ven- 
tured, to attempt fo odious an inhovation, and 
fraught with fuch dangerous' ccmfequences, as the 
•American Stamp-Act ; and ftill lefs would a great 
Statefman have adopted that wretched plan of 
policy which counterafted the beneficial effefts of 
its own conceflions, by retaining and eixforcing a 
paltry duty as a mark of Sovereignty, when com- 
pelled to relinquifli that hope of revenue for 
■which alone it was ever worth while to advance 
the claim* 

Defeat of Genius is indeed the grand charaSer- 
iftic of the twelve )^ears adminiftration of that un- 
fortunate Nobleman. From men of Genius only, 
though they will aliiyays be feared and hated by en- 
vious and little mlnds^ can we ever rationally exped 
any feafonable, judicious, and well-condufted plans 
,. of improvement; the danger is, as ambition is ge* 

i nerally the ruling paffion of fuch men^ that they 

will be more foUcitous to extend and perpetuate 
their own authority^ than to piomote th^ glory, 
the intereft and profperity of the community. In 
a well regulated monarchy, however, this danger 
is much lefs imminent than under a republican, 
and particularly a democratic form of governr 
pxepit^ 
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Thirdly, It ought to humble the pride of Ge- 
nius to confider, that it is liable to fall into the 
greatefl fpeculative abfurdities/ Genius, joined 
with extenfive power, and a beneficent difpofition, 
can indeed fcarcely fail to fecure the happinefs, the 
efteem, and the affeftion of mankind. Redtitude 
of condufl: in public life, depends much more upon ■ 
a quick and almoft intuitive difcernment of pro-' 
priety, than upon long and complex trains of 
reafoning 5 but in the clofet, the man of Genius 
appears in a great meafure to lofe his pre- 
eminence. 

Human nature is fo unequal to the inveftigation' 
of truth, that a mind of the higheft powers, which* 
ventures to confide in its own fuperiority, is 
quickly loft in a labyrinth of perplexity and 
error. 

Truth is to be attained, as far as it is attainable 
by fo weak and imperfefl: a being as man, by 
patient, laborious, and attentive confideration ; by 
diverting ourfelves of paflion and prejudice, by 
commencing our enquiries wdth doubt and diffi- 
dence, and by extending a candid and equal 
regard to the arguments on every fide,'aad weigh- 
ing them in the balanqe of ftrifl; and impartial 
juftice. The man of Genius is frequently defi* 
cient in almoft all thefe effential requifites for the 
difcovery of mor?4 truth. Full of ardour and 
enthufiafm, and elate with the confcioufhefs of 
fuperior talents, he thinks it fuperfluous to devote 
that portion of time and patience . to ;he invefti- 
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Ration of truths which its nature indifpcn&bly 
teqatres. He forms his opinions with precipita- 
lUm, and, when once formed, his pride is en<^ 
gaged to vindicate and ftzpport them,. As his 
&c&igs are Arong, and the faculty of aiTocia* 
tion vigorous and powerful,, his firft opinions, 
originally formed on very flight grounds, foon 
4legeiierate into inveterate prejudices; and ia 
this ftate of mind he treats with contempt or 
ind^natioa all arguments, but fuch as have a 
tendency to confirm him in error; and his fupe* 
riority of Genius only.ferves, by fupplying him 
with endlefs fallacies, to plunge him deeper and 
deeper into the abyfles of abfurdity and extras 
iragance. This is a point loi^ ago determined 
by a judge, whofe knowledge of human nature 
i fuppofe 00 one wiU venture, to cgU in ^ueftion. 

None are fo furely caught when they are catch'd, 
As wit turn'd fool ; foUy, in wifdom hatch'd, 
Hath wifdomV warrant, and the help of fchool. 
And wit's own grace, to gr^.^^ a learned fool. 

IjOv^s Labour Lofi* 

I have ^ways, however, thought a m^ of 
Genius, entagiigled in abfurdity, an objed of 
€C»Rpafli<», rather^ than of ridicule* To exiik 
over an antag<^ft of Ais defcription, is to tri- 
umph in the weaknefs of human nature- ^^ On 
** doit,** fays the Marq. de Mirabeau, very g&- 
neroufly, ^^ une indulgence prefqu* illimitee aui: 
^ grands hpmnjes quaod ils OQt ^videmment tort/' 
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iF^oiirthly, It is a prcyaifing opim6n, and I 
think it is an opinion ^Dunded on fad, that m^ 
lancholy is a vcty frequent attendant on Giemus« 
tlow is thi« to be accounted for ? Enthufiafm, c«r 
urdour of mind, is certainly a ftriking charaderiftic 
of Genius : but this is a quality apparently incom- 
patible with melancholy^ which deprives the nund 
of every degree of force and vigour, and leaves it 
without any proper ftimulus to adion. Tlie diffi^ 
culty may perhaps be folved, by fuppofing that 
enthufiafm is natural to Genius, and melancholy- 
only an accidental and adventitious quality. None 
are fo liable to difappointments in the world as 
men of Genius, and melancholy is the natural 
confequence of difappointmait— Their feelings, 
too refined /or their own happinefs, are wounded 
by negleft; fometimes, perhaps, by infult^ Their 
tafle for beauty and order, is fhocked by the fcenet 
of folly, vice, and mifery, perpetually prefented to 
their view ; the common concerns of life appear to 
them fiat, iniipid, and uninterefting. They fird 
grow weary of the world, and then of themfelves* 
The bcftremedy for this difeafe ofthenrind is religion.; 
i mean that religion which Is founded on reafon and 
on truth, and which infpires a firm belief in the 
cidftence of an infinitely powerful, wife, and bene- , 
ficent Being ; and a full perfuafioii, that the pre- 
fent fyftem of things is, in all its part^, confiftent 
with the natural and moral perfe8:ions of its divine 
Author; and tjjat the courfe of events is tending 
tp a happy and glorious confummation. Hhis 
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religion, fublimed by faith, and invigorated by 
hope, exafts from us, firft, the deepeft reverence 
and gratitude to God, and next, unbounded love 
and benevolence to mankind. It infornrs us, that 
the great objeft of life ought to be the advance- 
ment of human happinefs— -A truly noble and ani- 
mating principle of aftion in itfelf ; but how much 
more fo, when we have ground to believe, that no 
effort direfted to this end fhall be finally loft. No 
effort wholly loft, perhaps, with refpeft to others; 
and as to ourfelves, we have a divine aflurance, 
that even a cup of cold water, given in the true 
fpirit of Chriftian benevolence, Ihall not fail to 
meet with iu reward. 
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Remarks on Pope's Essay on Man. 


VARIOUS and difcordant have been the 
opinions of critics and commentators, re- 
fpefting this celebrated performance. That it 
pofTeffes a diftinguiflied fhare of poetic excellence, 
none, however, I think, have yet ventured to 
4eny. Voltaire goes fo far as to affirm, that to 
this Eflay Pope is indebted for that pre-eminence 
which he afcribes to him, when compared with 
his illuftrious predeceffor, Dryden : but that Pope 
is adually entitled to this claim of fuperiority, i» 
at leaft very problematical ; and, if it v/as allowe^l, 
I fhould imagine that the Rape of the Lock, the 
Epiftle of Eloife, the Eclogue of the Meffiah, and 
feme other pieces that might be mentioned, would 
generally be confidered as affording a better foun- 
dation for this claim to reft upon, than the Eflay 
on Man; in which Poetry holds a fubordinate 
place, and in which it is merely employed, though 
with the happieft fuccefs, to embellilh and illuftrate 
the moft abftrufe leffons of philofophy. Dryden, 
indeed, has, in his Hind and Panther, given us a 
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ftriking proof of the eafe and fpirit with which 
he was able to conduft a chain of reafoning in 
verfe : his tranfitions are lefs abrupt, his expref- 
lion lefs obfcure, and his air and manner more 
free and unconftrained, than thofe of Pope. On 
the other hand^ in dignity of ftile, in fublimity of 
fentiment, and in beauty and variety of poetical 
ornament^ Pope has incomparably tlie advantage. 
In reading the EiTay on Man^ we are tempted to 
exclaim^ with the rapture of the youth in 
C0MU89 

•* How charming is divine philofophy ! 
Not harih and rugged, as dull fools fuppofe; 
But miifical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feaft of neftar'd fweets«^ 

It is not my purpofe, however, at prefent, to 
expatiate upon the poetical merits of this piece^ 
but rather to enter into a critical, thou^ condfe, 
examination of its philofophical principles. It is 
well known, that the general plan of this Eflay vrzs 
originally framed by Lord Bolingbroke ; and it is 
tiniverfally believed, that Pope was ignorant of the 
ultimate, and, indeed, the obvious, tendency of 
his own arguments ; and when he found that his 
principles were confidered as fubverfive of rcli* 
^on, he eagerly embraced the af&ftance of War- 
burton, who undertook the Herculean talk of 
rdicuing them from that imputation. But, moft 
undoubtedly, that fyftem of philofophy which pro* 
fefies to juflify the ways of God to man, vyithout 
halving recouife to the doffarine of a future tote^ 

muft 
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muft ever be confidered as in the higheft degree 
inimical to religion; whofe very nature and effence 
it is, to direft our views beyond the narrow limits 
of the prefent fcene of exiftence. This is a point 
too evident to receive confirmation from any 
medium of proof. I propofe, therefore, to exa- 
mine, not the utility, but the conjijiency^ of 
thefe philofophical principles; to afcertain the 
value, and weigh the force of thofe arguments, 
upon which this fyftem of naturalifm is founded, 
and from which the Poet pretends to deduce this 
ultimate conclufion, that. 

In fpite of pride, in erring reafon's fpite. 
One truth is clear — ^whatever is, is right. 

It is amufing to obferve the very different opi- 
nions entertained of this celebrated Effay, in this 
point of view, by writers of confiderable abilities 
and knowledge; and who might reafonably be 
fuppofed well qualified to form a judgment of its 
real merits. Dr. Johnfon, who -is certainly a critic 
of the higheft order, in his Life of Pope, thus deli- 
vers his fentiments upon the fubjeft : '* This Effay 
affords an egregious inftance of the predomi- 
nance of genius, the dazzling fplendor of ima- 
gery, and the feduftive powers of eloquence. 
Never were penury of knowledge, and vulgarity 
*' of fentiment, fo happily difguifed. The reader 
** feels his mind full, though he learns nothing; 
'^ and when he meets it in its new array, no longer 
" knows the talk of his mother and his nurfe. 

D d •' Metaphyfical 
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*' Metaphyfical morality was, to Pope, a fiew 
** ftudy; he was proud of his acquifitions, and 
** fuppofing himfelf mafler of great fecrets, IJ^ras in 
** hafte to teach what he had not learned/^ On 
the other hand, Dr, Warton, a writer of acknow- 
ledged tafte and difcemment, affirms, that " The 
*^ Effay on Man is as clofe a piece of argument, 
^^ admitting its principles, as perhaps can be found 
*' in verfe. It is hardly to be imagined how much 
** fenfe, how much thinking, how much obferva- 
^" tion, on human life, is condenfed together in a 
•• fmall compafs/' 

Perhaps thefe oppofite fentiments may be, 
in fome degree, reconciled, by fuppofing that 
the arguments of the Poet are, in themfelves, 
3;^eak and futile, but that they are urged and 
illuftrated with ability and addrefs. All the fagaf^ 
city and penetration of Bolingbroke, adorned 
with all the art and elegance oFPope, and enforced 
by all the power of words, cannot transform dark- 
nefs into light, falihood into truth, or abfiffdity 
into fenfe* 

^' Admitting its principles," fays Dr» Watton^ 
•* the ElTay on Man is as clofe a piece of argument 
" as can be found in verfe/* ITicre is a fcnfc, 
undoubtedly, in which this mode of expreffion 
conveys a jull and definite idea j if we mean by it 
that the authoV advances erroneous poftulata, but 
deduces juft and legitimate conclufioM fix)m thofe 
falfe principleSjV.^e may very properly fay, that, admit- 
ting hii> principles, his argument is juft; butthiscan- 
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llot be Dr, Warton's meaning ; for the grand poftu* 
latum advanced by Pope, that God is a Being pof- 
feffed of infinite perfections, is certainly a juft prin- 
ciple ; but he fails in his attempt to prove that the 
natural aud moral pksenomena of the univerfe arc 
coijfonant to the perfeftions of the divine nature: 
to that 1 mud confefs I do not underiland the pro- 
priety, or even the meaning, of this conceffion,-— 
Allow his reafonings to be juft, and then, without 
doubt. It muft be allowed that he reafons well : 
but fuppofe another critic, lefs complaifant than 
Dr. War ton, fliould objeft to his mode of induAion j 
thai, I prefumc, it may juftlybe affirmed that he tea'- 
fons ill. In a word, if Dr. Warton means to com«> 
pliment thi« Eflay, as pofleffing an high degree of 
argumentative merit, I fear he is betrayed into this 
falfe judgment by the Poet's fplendor of eloquence, 
and pomp of declamation: if, on the other hand, 
he means that the realbnings of the £i!ay are 
weak and inconclufive, but that the Poet has ad- 
vantageouily exhibited, and artfully embellifhed 
them, then his general idea of its merit coincides 
with that of Dr. Johnfon; and nothing can be 
objeAed to this decifion, but its want of perfpi^. 
<:uity 5 for at prefent we are apparently led to con- 
clude, that, in Dr. Warton's opinion, the Eflay on 
Man is, and it is not, a good piece of argument. 

Mr. Pope, in this famous Eflay, has undertaken 
the mighty talk of vindicating the ways of God to 
Man, in compliance, as Lord Bolingbroke himfelf 
informs us, with the esprefs wilh of his noble 
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friend. If we confider the very dangerous ten- 
dency of the fyftem of pliilofophy here inculcated, it 
may well be fufpefted that the original defign, on 
the part of Bolingbroke, was a deep atid infidioug 
one — Not that Pope has adopted the opinions of 
Bolingbroke in their full extent: he bad, too juft 
a.fenfe of the importance of religion, anditoo much 
.tegard for the welfare of fociety, not to reje£l thcm^ 
when openly propofed, with indignation — But they 
came to him difguifed in fo pleafmg a form, that it 
cannot be thought very wonderful that a man, who 
had little accuftomed himfelf to metaphyfical dif- 
quifitions, fhould be allured and deceived, by fo 
fair and fpecious a femblance. The objeci: of Bo- 
lingbroke was, doubtlefs, to explode the commonly 
received opinions relative to a future ftate. There 
are two very different modes by which this may 
be attempted. The firft, which is Bolingbroke'^ 
own method, is to irifinuate, not only that the 
phyfical .arguments, ufually alledged in proof of 
the foul's immortality, are wholly inconclufive, 
hut that the moral arguments, deduced from the 
confideration of the. moral attributes of the Deity, 
are equally deflitute of folidity; becaufe thofe 
attributes are themfelves deflitute of fatisfac- 
tory proof. The other method, which is that 
luggefted by his Lordftiip to Pope, is to receive, 
as a fundamental principle, and as the bafis of 
farther inveftigation, the truth of the divine attri- 
butes, natural and moral, and to affirm that the 
plan of Providence, actually exhibited to our view, 
fo far . as it is capable., of being comprehended by 
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us, is, in all refpefts, coqfonant to the perfedion^- 
of the Divine Nature; and if fo, we can have-no. 
more reafon to conclude that the prefent life is 
connefted v^rith a future ftate, than on that more 
daring hypothefis, which abfolutely denies the 
exiftence of thofe perfeftions. To the firft mode 
of reafoning, which is, without doubt, of a nature 
much more fubtle and perplexing than the latter, 
it may .be anfwered, in a fe\y words, that though 
a complete demonftration of the infinity of the 
divine goodnefs is not to be attained, yet it is 
manifeft, that good preponderates in the univerfein 
a very great degree, and that the farther we carry 
our refearches, the more numerous, and the more 
ftriking, are the proofs we difcover of benevolence* 
as well as of wifdom and power. It is, therefore, 
fair to conclude, that beings of more exalted capa- 
city would form proportionably higher conceptions 
of the moral, as well as natural attributes of the 
Supreme Being; and that, as we have reafon to 
believe his power and wifdom to be infinite, not 
being able to conceive more illuftrious difplays of 
thofe attributes, than the works of creation and 
providence aftually prefent to our view; fo it is 
highly reafonable to fuppofe, that the attribute of 
benevolence, if It exifl: at all, mufl exift in a man- 
ner analogous to the reft ; /• c. we o^ght to fup- 
pofe it to be infinite: but if, contrary to all the 
principles of analogy and good fenfe^ we fhould 
admit a limitation of the principle ot benevolence 
in the Divine Mind, for v/hich np one can pretend 
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to affign any adequate, or even any poffible 
canfe^ yet a degree of wifdom, power, and bene- 
volence, far ihort of infinite, would lead us to 
expedt, in fome future period, another and a better 
ftate of things, in which the diforders and irregu- 
larities, fo confpicuous at prefent, and fo incon- 
fiftent with the wifdom and goodnefs difcoverable 
in the general conftitution of the univerfe, may be 
redrefled or reftified, and the ways of GOD to 
JMan be finally and completely vindicated. 

Let us now proceed to confider the fecond 
uppofition, or the hypothefis aftually embraced 
by Mr. Pope; according to which, the belief of a 
future ftate muft be difmilTed from our creed, as 
entirely fuperfluous; the general plan of Provi- 
dence admitting, as it feems, of a complete vindi- 
cation, independant of any vifionary or fuperfti- 
tious notions of this kind. 

" Say firft, of God above, or Man below, 
Wh^t can we reafon, but from what vi'e know ? 
Of Man, what fee we but his ftation here, 
Fromwhjch to reafon, or to which refer ? 
Thro' worlds unnumbered tho' the God be known, 
'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who through vaft immenfity can pierce. 
See worlds on worlds, compofc one univerfe, 
Obferve how fyftem into fyllem runs. 
What other planets circle other funs. 
What varyM being peoples evVy ftar, 
May tell why Heav'n has made us as wc arc, &c. 
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We cannot but feel fome emotions of furprize, 
after the lofty language of the exordium, to fee the 
Poet to foon abandon his grand defign; and^ 
inflead of offering a vindication of Providence^ 
content himfeif with affirming, that a being en- 
dowed with powers far furpaffing human capacity, 
might poffibly be able to fucceed in this arduous 
undertaking. For a vindication he now thinks 
it expedient to fubiUtute an apology, 


Prefumptuous Ma,n ! the rcafon would'ft thou find, 
Why form'd fo weak, fo little, and fo blind ? 
Firft, if thou canft, the harder reafon guefs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no lefs, &c- 

Undoubtedly it is the height of prefumption 
and impiety to arraign the wifdom and goodnefs 
of Divine Providence, in the formation of fuch a 
creature as man ; for, fuppofmg a certain degree 
of happinefs imparted to a created and dependent 
being, how can that being have a right to claim, 
from its creator and benefador, a degree ot hap- 
pinefs fuperior to that aftually conferred? The 
abfurdity and extravagance of the claim are felf- 
evident : but the queftion to be folved is, whether, 
granting the exiftence of fuch an imperfect being, 
it is moft conformable to our ideas of infinite 
wifdom and goodnefs, to fuppofe that after a few 
revolutions of the fun, he is to fink again into 
annihilation ? or, as he is formed with a capacity 
or unlimited improvement in moral and intellec- 
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tual excellence, that the prefcnt life is only pre- 
paratory to another ftate of exiftence, in which he 
may have ample fcope to fulfill all the wife and 
beneficent purpofes of his creation ? Certainly, if 
we are at liberty to argue upon the hypothefis of a 
fupreme fuperintending intelligence, infinite in all 
pcrfeftionjT, the latter fuppofition muft be, accord- 
ing to our ideas of wifdom and goodnefs, far more 
honourable to the divine government, and there- 
fore more confident, and more probable, than the 
former ; but conclufions of this nature, Mr. Pppe 
does not attempt to draw; he fatisfies himfelf with 
fiiying, coldly, 

Refpefting Man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, muft be right, as relative to all. 

This, indeed, inevitably refults from the ahfolute 
perfection of the divine nature ; but then it is a 
much more fatisfaftory mode of reafoning, accord- 
ing to common apprehenfion, to fay, that God is 
infinitely wife and good ; and, therefore, we have 
reaibn to hope for a renovation of our exiftence, 
becaufe it feems neceflary' to the completion of a 
plan of perfeft wifdom and benevolence, than to 
argue as Mr. Pope indiredly does, that although 
the Deity is poffeffed of infinite perfcdions, both 
natural and moral, we cannot thence infer the 
probability of a future ftate of exiftence, becaufe, 
however inexplicable or inconfiftent with that in- 
finity of perfeftion the prefcnt fcene of things, 
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independently confidered, may appear to our 
bounded comprehenfion, it may, nay, muft be 
right, confidered as z part of the univerfal fyftenu 
Jt muft, indeed, be acknowledged that, admitting 
the moral as well as natural perfeftions of the 
Deity to be infinite, we cannot abfolutely demon- 
ftrate the reality of a future ftate, becaufe our 
ignorance and inadequacy of comprehenfion, render 
it impoflible for us pofitively to pronounce the total 
annihilation of the human race to be incompatible 
with even infinite wifdom and goodnefs ; but furely 
it is incompatible with fuch ideas of infinite wifdom 
and goodnefs as the imperfection of human know-- 
ledge will fuffer us to attain ; and therefore the 
diiiates of natural reafon direfl: us to a contrary 
conclufion; for, as Mr. Pope himfelf well ob- 

ferves " What can we reafon but from what 

we know.'* 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions foarj 
Watt the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. 
What future blifs, he gives not thee to know. 
But gives that Hope to be thy blefSng now. 
Hope fprings eternal in the human breaft; 
Man never is, but always to be bleft : • 
The foul, uneafy, and confin'd from home, 
Refts and expatiates in a life to come. 

In this paflage Mr. Pope has, indeed, thought 
proper, very inconfiftently with the general tenor 
of his reafoning , to refer us to a future ftate for a 
folution of all our doubts and difficulties. Thofe 
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difficulties, viewed in the proper light, form indeed, 
of therafelves, a ftrong prefumption of a future ftate, 
from their apparent incongruity with the general 
plan of Providence j but Mr. Pope reprefents them 
as in no refpecl inconfiftenf with or derogatory to 
the natural or moral attributes of the Divinity, 
and as fufficiently accounted for by our inability to 
comprehend the perfed order eftablifhed by the 
great dircCting mind, thus fuperfedin^ the ne- 
ceffity of recurring to the obfolete folution of a 
future irate, which is an impertinent and idle pre- 
fumption, if the prefcnt tranfitory fcenes can be 
reconciled without any fuch expedient to our ideas 
of the divine wifdom, juftice, and goodnefs ; and 
throughout the. whole Efl'ay, Mr. Pope derives, 
from this great .prthciple, no affiftance in his 
attempts to vindicate the reftitude of the divine 
government. By a very eafy and cdmpendipus 
procefs, the Poet firft takes it for granted, diat 
the perfediom of the Deity are infinite ; and then 
takes it for granted, that the natural and moral 
phsenomena of the univerfe mujl be confonant to 
thofe perfections* 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heav*ns defign. 

Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 

Who knows but he, whof e hand the lightening fcrms, 

Wlio heaves old Ocean, an^ who wings the ftorms \ 

Pours fierce Ambition in a Csefar's mind, 

Or turns young Ammon loofe to fcourge mankind ? 

« 
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^ 'Thefe are Boble and animated lines ; the argti- 
'ment of which they form a part, divefted of poetical 
expreffion and ornament, ftands thus — Objcdions 
are raifed againft the general order of Providence, 
from the confideration of the prevalence of moral 
evil ; but if we admit that the exiftence of natural 
evil is confiftent, the exiftence of moral evil cannot 
be inconfiftent with the abfolute perfeftion of the 
divine nature, for the fame general folution will 
ferve for both. God afts by general laws, and 
partial evil will neceiTarily refult from the operation 
of thofe laws, but partial evil is vmivcrfal good ; 
and moral, as well as natural evil, may, by 
almighty power, be made fubfervient to the moft 
falutary and beneficent purpofes. It cannot be 
denied that the Poet fo far reafonr* right, as his 
reafoning tends to prove that the exiftence of 
natural and the exiftence of moral evil, arc difE* 
culties of the fame nature and magnitude; and 
whatever will ferve for a folution of the one, will 
undoubtedly fufEce for the folution of the other : 
but the grand difficulty ftill remains unfolved by 
the Poet, " Whence comes either ?'* In anfwer to 
this perplexing enquiry we are only affured, that 


the firft Almighty Caufe 


Afts not \>Y partial, but by general laws* 

If the fpeculatift afks,** What makes all phyfical or 
moral ill ?'* The Poet immediately replies, " There 
deviates nature, and here wanders will/' '* Pope,'* 
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fays Dr, War ton, " here > accounts for the intro- 
*' duftion of moral evil, from the abufe of Man's 
•* free wilK Hi is is the folid and fcriptural folu. 
tion cf that grand and difficult queftion which, 
in vain, hath puzzled and bewildered the fpecu- 
^ latifts of fo many ages, tto^sv t9'x«x(?v;" It is 
evident, however, that neither the Poet nor Critic 
were aduated by the fpirit of that celebrated 
antient, who, as it is faid, being informed, whea 
2, child, that the heavens and earth rofe out of 
chaos, firft difcovered his genius for philofophic 
inveftigation by afking, " And chaos whence?" 
Why is nature fuffered to deviate, or the will to 
wander? If the great end be general happinefs, 
and God be pofleffed of infinite power and wifdom, 
we have a right to expeft the accomplifhment of 
that end, by luch means as are adapted to produce 
this efFeft, in the higheft poffible degree ; and to 
affirm, that it is confiftent with infinite wifdom to 
facrifice happinefs to a- particular order of nature, 
or to a pretended freedom of agency, i^ to fuppofe 
it confiftent with infinite wifdom to facrifice the 
end to the means, or that which alone poffefi'es 
intrinfic value, to that which is valuable only zb 
the means of attaining it ; for nothing is really 
valuable but as it tends to produce happinefs. If, 
indeedj it could be demonftrated, that partial evil 
is univerfal good, or that the general happinefs 
is ultimately promoted by a mixture of evil, 
it would certainly amount to a complete vindica- 
tion of the divine government j and this we know 

to 
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to be aftually the cafe, in very numerous and 
ftriking inftances daily offering themfelves to oui* 
attention; but, however imperfeft this folution 
mav be deemed, if we confine our obfervations 
to the prefent fcene, upon the fuppofition of 
a future ftate, the profped, ** to reafon's eye, 
'' clears up apace,'* and we are able, through 
the mifts of ignorance and prejudice, to difcern, 
that purpofes highly worthy of the Omnipotent 
Creator, are anfwered by the introdudion of evil, 
natural and moral, into the univerfe ; and let no 
one dare to indulge himfelf in the praftice of 
immorality and vice, under the vain pretext that 
the vices and imperfeftions of men are compre- 
hended in the order of the univerfe ; for it is 
equally true, and it can never be too deeply im. 
preffed upon the mind, that the punifhment of vice 
is alfo an eflential part of this divine and perfed 
order *. 

Vaft chain of being ! which from God began. 
Natures ^ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beaft, bird, fifli, infeft, what no eye can fee. 
No glafs can reach ; from Infinite to thee. 
From thee to Nothing. — On fuperior pow'rs 
Were we to prefs, inferior might on ours j 
Or in the full creation leave a void. 
Where, one ilep broken, the great fcale's dcftroyed. 

* Vide Hume'g Effays, Vol. I. p. 151. 

. On 
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On reading the entire paffage from whence 1 
have tranfcribed thefe beautiful lines, I wonder 
not that Pope fhoukl have chofen to treat this 
abftrufe fubjcd in a poetical form ; for it muft be 
confeiTedy that in humble profe this argument 
would make but a very indifferent figure. To 
pretend to vindicate Providence in the formation 
of fo imperfed a being as Man, by ft'lTerting, in 
direft terms, that if we had been advanced to an 
Jiigher rank in the fcale of creation, univerfal con- 
fufion and anarchy mufl have enfued, and the 
fyftem of which we conftitute a part, muft, like 
the bafelefs fabric of a vifion, have inftantly 
difTolved, could only have excited flie derifion c^ 
the atheiftical objector j and when he adds that 

The leaft confufion, but in one, not all 
That fyftem only, but the whole muft fall. 
Let earth unbalanc'd from her orbit fly. 
Planets and ftars run 1 iwlefs through the fky : 
liCt ruling Angels from their feats be hurl'd. 
Being on being wreckM, and world on world : 
Heav'ns whole foundations to their centre nod. 
And Nature tremble to the throne of God. 
All this dread order break-— for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile worm l-^Oli madnefs ! pride ! irtipiety ! — 

he deviates into the wildcft philofophical rant, 
tliough it is animated and ennobled by the higheft 
poetical enthufiafm. 

Ceafe then, nor Order Imperfection name ; 
Our proper blifs depends on what we blame.- — • 

Safe 
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Safe in the hand of one difpofing PowV, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

AH Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

AR Chance, Dire£tion, which thou can'vt; not fee ; 

All Difcord, Harmony, not underftood ; ; 

All partial Evil, univerfal Good : 

And, fpite of Pride, in erring Reafon's fpite, 

One trutli is clear, " Whatever is, is right.'* 

I am happy at laft to acquicfce in the fame 
generarl conclufion with Mr. Pope, though I 
cannot but think that he has deduced this grand 
truth from very weak and inadequate premifes. 
It were an eafy, but invidious tafk, to expofe in a 
much greater variety of examples, the pernicious 
and dangerous tendency of the general arguipents 
offered in this famous Eifay^ for the budable 
purpofe of vindicating the honour and reclitude of 
God's moral government. Mr. Pope, as a moral 
philofopher, is juftly blameable for excluding that 
great principle of religion from his general fyftem, 
upon which the higheft ftrefs ought ever to be 
laid; and, without which, there is no effentiai 
or praftical difference between Deifm and Atheifm 
— i mean the doftrine of a future ftate. At the 
fame time I muft do him the juftice to acknow. 
ledge, that his Poem abounds with ftriking and 
elevated refiefUons, admirably calculated to excite 
a fpirit of rational and philofophical devotion ; and 
I entertain fo favourable an opinion of his general 
charaQier as to believe, with a firm aflurance^ 

that 
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that if he had really conceived this Eflay to be 
injurious to the caufe of religion and virtue, he 
would have difdained to court any increafe of 
poetical fame by its publication; and, as on a 
former occafion, with a noble indignation^ would 
have exclaimed 

Oh teach me, Heaven ! to fcorn the guilty bays ; 
Drive from my breaft fuch wretched luft of praife : 
Unyemifii'd let me live, or die unknown ; 
Oh ! grant an honeft fame> or grant me none. 


\ 
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Reflections ^« the Genius and Spirit of 

Christianity, 


NO one who is aftuated by . a fincere rega,rd 
for truth, or love of virtue, can confider 
Chrlftianity as an uninterefting fubjefl: of fpecula- 
tion or enquiry^ The evidence upon which this 
religion refts I have already ftated, and the objec- 
tions to which it is liable I have endeavoured to 
obviate. I now propofe to make a few general 
remarks upon the Genius and Spirit of this reli- 
gion, with refped to which it differs moft eflen^ 
tially from all other religions which have ever ap- 
peared in the world. I (hall inftance in the fol- 
lowing particulars—its philanthropy, its. fimpli- 
city, and its rationality. 

Firft, It breathes a fpirit of ardent, of univerfal, 
of unlimited benevolence. This fpirit is, indeed, 
not fo properly a part, or a diftinguifliing feature 
of Chriftianity, as the fum and fubftance of it. To 
this great end, the facred writings, both apoftolical 
and evangelical, evidently tend ; and upon this plain 
and exprefs command, " Thou Ihalt love the Lord 

E e ^^ thy 
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*' thy God with all thy foul, and thy neighbour 
*' as thyfelf,'* depend both the law and the pro- 
phets. In fliort, Chriilianity alone, of all religions, 
has for its objeft the happinefs, prefent and future, 
of all m^inkind. So inrimafely Hended is this fpirit 
of benevolence, with the fpirit of Chriftianity, and 
fo imprafticable is it to eradicate from the mind 
the idea of this union, that, in the darkeft ages of 
Popery, when. Ghriften,doih was funk in the loweft 
abyffes of ignorance and error, when the demon of 
fanaticifm feemed to prefide over the affairs of 
men, and the moft malignant and diabolical paf- 
fions were confetrated'to tfie iervice or religion^ 
and M^efe fuppofed ihofl: effectually* to recommend 
mankind to the divine favour, the ultimate "ad-, 
varicemenfof Ruman liappinefs was ftiir the avowed 
motive of thofe aftion's, whicji were, in fact, moft 
direftly fubv^rfive of that end. ' When the horrid 
hbtion was'utiiverfally prevalent,' that everlafting 
iiiifery itiuft Ve'th^ inevitable lot of thofe who w^ere 
iiot within the pale of the Catholic Church, it is no 
Wonder thdt the moft inhuman barbarities fhould 
Ib^e ptaftifed, even by men of tempers naturally 
mild afia gentle, in order to enforce the profeffion 
of that fyftem of faith, which promifed, and which 
could alone enfure, future and eteriial felicitjl If 
the divine favour be infeparably connefted with the 
belief of certain fpeculative opinions, and not w^ith 
tne praftife of certain nioral and religious auties, 
it is ^bubtlefs a proof of the highell regard for the 
true interefls of odr fellow-creatures, to take every 
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poftble methcid of difiufJng the knowledge arid 
' beltef of thofe tenets, and of deterring, by whole- 
fome feverities, any attempts to innovate upon that 
fyftem, an entire tod implicit acquiefccnce in 
which is pronounced, by infallible authority, to be 
the fole means of attaining to happinefs in a future 
ftate. All virtue is founded on the bafis of utility; 
if, then, the torture, or even the deftruftion of the 
body, be rieceffary to the falvation of the foiil, this 
difciplitie, though (harp and rigorous, is juft arid 
laudable ; and the rack, the ftake, and the wheel, 
are ^1 converted into the benign inftruments of 
Chrlftian compiflion. If thefe arc genuine deduc- 
tions, with what horror flibiild we regard the prin- 
ciple from which they floW! I mean, that faith, 
unconnefted with 'right temper and conduft, can, 
in the remoteft degree, t^nd to render us accepta- 
ble in the fight of God. It is, indeed, true, arid 
the Romifh church has, in a hianner peculiarly 
ftrikiri^, demdnftrated this truth, that faith, or 
right fentitilerits, have a flrift and ihfeparable con- 
tieftion with virtue, or right cdnduft; but ftillit 
muft be acknowledged, that faith is no farther va- 
luable, than as it guides us to the love and praftife 
of virtufe ; and fhat, to limit the divine favour to 
the belief of aftly fet of fpeculative principles, is to 
fubvert the foundation of morality, and to counter- 
aft* the dbvious ddfign of t^ Chriftian revelation. 
Happily, the grejtt end and bbjeft of that revela- 
tion be^in^ to be better uhderftood, and moire gerie. 
rally ackuOtt^kdgedj Jted ^e fhall, at laft, perhaps, 
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become fenfible, that our own ultimate : happiaefi 
is to be attained only by promoting, as far as our 
fphere of aftion and influence extends, the happi- 
nefs of others; and that the general happinefs is 
moft effcdually promoted, by difFufing a fpirit of 
univerfal charity, of mutual forbearance, and of 
humble piety. 

But, Secondly, Another remarkable charader- 
iftic of Chriftianity, is its fimplicity. To the utter 
confufion of fyftems and fyftem-makers, and afto- 
nifhing as the fad confeffedly is, the great Founder 
of our religion left ho records, or written memo- 
rials, refpeding the end and objcd of his miffion, 
for the information of pofterity. He lived a life of 
the moft unexampled piety and devotion, of the 
moft ardent and difmterefted benevolence ; he 
wrought numerous miracles in proof of the au- 
thenticity of his milTion; he died upon the crofs, 
agreeably to his own predidion, and rofe again the 
third day, triumphantly from the grave, and 
afcended into heaven, from whence he will come 
again at the final difTolution of the world, in ttie 
fulnefs of divine power, to raife the dead to life, 
and to render to every man according to his works. 
Of thefe awful and momentous truths we are 
affured by evidence, the validity of which cannot 
he queftioned, without adopting principles utterly 
fubverfive of the credit of all human teftimony; 
and they contain the fum and fubftance of the 
Chriftian revelation. It was not^ however^ till a 
confiderable interval of time had elapfed after the 

death. 
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death, refurreftlori, and afcenfion of Chrift, that 
any regular and authentic accounts were publifhed 
of the principal events of his life, and tenets of 
his doftrine; and even then, not by any previous 
and exprefs commiflion from him, but in order to 
gratify the anxious and laudable defire of the nu- 
merous profelytes to this new religion, it appears 
that the evangelical hiftories were at length com- 
piled. We have, indeed, other writings of apofto- 
lical authority, which, invaluable as they may 
juftly be deemed, are, however, the Apocalypfe 
excepted^ all likewife of an occafional nature, writ- 
ten at different times, to different focieties of 
Chriftiahs, upon different emergencies. Nothing, 
therefore, but the prophecies contained in thofe 
writings, together with a few paffages, profeffedly 
penned from immediate infpiration, appear to be, 
ftridly fpeaking, of divine authority. The epiftles 
comprized in the fcriptural canon, breathe, indeed, 
a truly chriftian and evangelical fpirit; they are, in 
every refpeft, worthy of the great and venerable 
charafters to whom they are afcribed; but the 
writers certainly do not arrogate to themfelves that 
pknary degree of infpiration, they do not exadl that 
blind and implicit acquiefcence in their opinions, 
which is at prefent generally conceived effen- 
tial to the exercife of apoftolical authority. The 
Chriftian religion fubfifted long before St. Paul 
wrote his celebrated epiftles ; and it is doing Chrif. 
tianity mighty wrong, to deduce from thofe epiftles 
an abftrufe fyftem of fpeculative theology, and to 
- - E e 3 pronounce 
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pronounce that fyflem eflpntial to ChriAiamty. It 
is plain, that in a variety of re%eft5,. thp apoftles,.. 
differed in opinion amongft.themfelves., Ai^/we,^ 
tq attempt the prepofterous talk of reconciling dif- 
cordant and contradifbory pp^nion$^ b^cjaufe each 
opinion, feparately, may plead the fan^on of apo- 
ftolical authority? For my own part, if it were,, 
proper, in fuch a cafe, to range under the banners . 
of any party, I fhould be tempted to exclaim, . 
** I am of. Paul.** This great apoftle, not oiily , 
in the difputed queftions relative to cirQumcifiQn, 
meat offered to idols, &c. but in his general views, 
and in every part of his conduct, difcoyerSi a libe- 
rality and. comprehenfion of mind, to which the * 
other apoftles appear comparatively ftrangers. His 
ftile is, indeed, harfli> abrupt, vehement, and highly 
rhetorical; but, with a proper allowance for the - 
oriental magnificence of didion, which fo remark- 
ably diflinguiflies the writings of this accompliflied ♦ 
fcfiolar of Gamaliel, even thofe paflages whiph:ap* . 
pear mod. hard to be underftoqd, refpeding xh^ 
dignity of Chrift's nature, and the value of that far. - 
crifice which he offered upon the crof^, are pe^-fe^ly , 
reconcileable wi,th the more plain- and fiinple Teprp- 
fentations of the evangelical, hiftoriap,St 

But, Thirdly, Clofely connected with the fim- 
plicity of the Chriflian religion, is its rationality. 
What, indeed, can be imagined moje agreeable to , 
reafon, than the grand and leadir^g ^ir ticks of the 
Chriftian faith?— That there exifts one fupremet . 
Gpd, infinite in all perfe^ons* the , fountai?i of . 

being 
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being and of hapmnefs; that the whole feries of 

•'I *,! 7*** '* ^ ^ * ' '^ 

events, copfequently, is under the guidance of un- 
erring Reditude and Wiifdom; that the prefent 
life is intended as a (late of trial and probation; 
arid that niaakind, by progreflive improvements in 
moral excellence, may render themfelves capable 
of participating in .the refined and fpiritual plea- 
fures ofa future ftate ; that Chrift was delegated 
from heaveii, to afcertain and to publifti this grand 
fadl, refpedling a connexion between the nrefent 
and a future ftate of exiflerice, and that ne will 
appear a fecohd time, to judge the world in righ- 
leoufnefs. Are thele doftrines hard to be under- 
flood, or hard to be believed? They are not, in- 
de6d, truths which. unaffifted reafon could ever de- 
mbnftrate;' therefore fome' perfons who are the 
avowed enemies, ^ and, ftrange as it may feem,, 
othefs, who are the avowed friends of Chriftianity, 
have not fcrtiplcd to affert, that the doftrines of 
reVelation are contrary to reafon, or, in other 
words, that they are. Irrational and abfurd : this 
charge, or this conceffion, is, however, founded on 
a grofs and palpable fophifm. If, for a moment, 
we could fuppofe, that a Newton had never exifted, 
and that the true fyfteiii of the univerfe had been 
difcovered by fupernatural illumination, would 
that fvftem' have been deemed irrational, becaufq 
human reafon would, in that cafe, have been un- 
equal to the difcovery of the truths demonstrated 
by that illuftrious philofbpher ? Though plaufible, 
an'd, as it now appears, well-founded, conje£lures 
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were formed, refpcAing the moral attributes, and 
moral government of the Deity, in the one cafe, and 
refpedlingthe truefyftemof the unlverfe, inthe other, 
we could never have attained to moral certainty, 
as to the former, or to mathematical demonftra- 
tion, as to the latter, without the aid of fupernatu- 
ral illumination, or of fuch a ftupendous fuperiority 
of genius^ as fell fcarcely Ihort of it. But are thefe 
difgovcries, therefore, to be branded as irrational ? 
Surely the difgracc of irrationality can belong only 
to thofrwho are daring enough to advance, or 
weak enough to admit, fo impudent and ground- 
lefs an accufation. The truth is, that the doctrines 
of Chriftianity were always agreeable to reafon; 
I. e. to abftrad truth and rectitude, and were 
always, probably, known to be fo, by beings of a 
higher rank in, the fcale of creation than man. 
Keverthelefs, before they were aftually revealed, 
there was a fenfe in which it might, without im- 
propriety, be faid, that they were not agreeable to 
reafon ; /. e. to human reafon ; becaufe, in that 
ftate of fluduation and uncertainty which fubfifted 
previous to the incarnation of the Mefliah, not* 
withflanding fome appearances to the contrary, the, 
weight of evidence appeared, upon the whole, to pre- 
ponderate in favour of that gloomy hypothefis,which 
pronounced death to be the total and final extiniSion 
of being. An elegant writer, whofc religious opi- 
nions feem to be as extraordinary as his fentiroents 
x:efpefting government, upon which I have elfe- 
where taken the liberty to animadvert, has, how- 
ever. 
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ever, thought proper to ccnfure, without referve, 
and in a very high tone, thofe pretended Chrit 
tians, as he pleafes to (tile them, who have the 
prefumption to affert, and even, as he might have 
added, the affuranee to demonftrate, the reafon- 
ablenefs of Chriftianity- — ^" To prove the reafon- 
*' ablenefs of a revelation, is, in faft, to deftroy 
*' it,** fays this champion of revelation. If this is 
admitted, It muft be owned, that the credit of re- 
velation is, indeed, in a very critical and alarming 
ftate; for, upon this ground, the only mode of 
proving it credible, is to prove it to be unreafon- 
able J and, I prefume, arguing a fortiori^ the 
more unrcafonable the more credible, till at laft 
we fhall happily arrive at that famous conclufion, 

which Mr. J ^s doubtlefs will allow to be of 

itfielf a ground of affent, amounting to intuitive 
certainty. — " Credo quia impoflibile eft.** But 
as the Effay, in which the fubjeft of rational Chrif- 

tianity is difcufTed by Mr. J -s, is extremely 

curious, I (hall take the liberty of feleding from it 
a few paflages for the amufement of the reader. 
He commences this entertaining difquifition by 
complaining, that " feveral learned and ingenious 
*' writers have undertaken the arduous tafk of re- 
** velation and reafon ; for which purpofe they 
^' have, as he affirms, with inconfiderate.ra(hnefs, 
*^ expunged every divine declaration which agrees 
*' not exadly with their own notions of truth and 
^' reftitude ; and this they ha:ve attempted by np 
^^ other means, than by abfurd explanations, or 

by 
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^* by bold afferrions that thfey are not there; ai*' 
^* fomef philofophers have ventured to deny the 
** exiftende of matter, for no othef rdafon- than 
becattfe they find in it properties which they are 
unable to account for." To what pairticuhr 

writers Mr. J-- alludes in this paragraph, I 

wall not venture to form aiiy conjedure; but who-' 
ever they may be, I miift beg leave to'obferve in" 
their favour, that they feem, ** with caution bold;** 
becaufe, when they begin with expu Aging thefe 
obnoxious pafiages, they may, • ddubflefs, very 
fafcly*,- as well as boldly, affert- that th^y are not 
theffe : but the very exiftence of thefe paflages is 
denied, it feems, upon the fame principle oh which ' 
fome philofophers have denied the exiftence of 
matter', ^' becaufe they find in it propertied which 
they are unable to account for.*'' Now'fhis^isa 
reafdii whith I will ventHire to affirm, no philofo- 
pher of theologift • ever thought of ofFdring in his 
owh vindication ; and the flifco\^ery of it, therefore, ' 
muft exhibit the uncommon 'fagadty of Mr. 
J ■ in a mbft ftrilcing * point of * view.' THofe ' 
philbfophers wh'o call in qu^ftion H:he 'fexifterice of' ' 
matter, think' themfelvis' able to account for itsl ' 
phyfical properties, or for the adtual phssflidtiieria 
ofnalure in" another mode, which thef deein more 
fatisfaflfory, and left perplexiiig, thaft the com- 
m-only received hypothefis ; and thbfe divines alfd, 
who have the prefumptidn to explain a controverted 
paflage! in 'a ^fenfe differek fr6m"the -fenfe of * 

Mi^.' 
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Mf# J ■, " find in it properties,? which, they" 
imagine themfelves better able to account for by* 
adopting a rationaljthau an irrationalinterpretation; 

though Mr. J-: may ftill enjoy the fatisfaffion of' 

thinking, that the irraticHial fenfe bids faireftfor 
being the true fenfc of the paffage. *' Thus,*' conv 

tinues Mi^. J , ** they have reduced /Chrif-* 

tianity .to a mere fyftem of ethics, and retzdn no - 
part of it but the moral, whichiis in fad no" 
charaderiftic part of it at all; as this,, though in" 
a manner lefs perfeft, makes a part of every re- 
" ligion which has ever appeared « in the world." 
That morality makes a part of every religion which i 
has ever appeared in the worlds is true; but then,.. 
the rational Chriftian deems, with higher reverence 
than Mr. J feems to do, of the difference * 

between Pagan and Chriftian morality: but the 
principal ftrefs is by the Rationalift placed on coiu • 
fiderations, which do not appear even to have oc* 

curred to Mr, J ; I mean, on thofe aweful i 

fanftions by which that pure and perfeft fyftem of » 
morality is guarded— fanftions refulting from the 
nature and attribatcs of the Deity^ and that funda- • 

mental, or, to ufe the expreffion of Mr. J- , . 

that cbaraderi/iie pzn of Chriftianity, the doc-, 
trine of a future refurrefti6n. . 

*' During the laft century,** as Mr. J informs ; 

us, " the fafiiionable philofophers were, for the moll " 
*' partj^ Atheifts,. who afcribed every, thing to . 
** chance, fate, or neceffity, exclufive of all intelli- 
*^ genceanddefign. Thefemighty giants,who fought • 

" againft 
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againfl heaven, being at length overthrown by 
the abfurdity of their own principles, and the 
«* fuperior abilities of their adverfaries, retreated, 
" about the beginning of the prefent, to the more 
** tenable fort of Deifm ; but here again, being 
** frequently worfled, they at laft took Iheiter un- 
** der the covert-way of rational Chriftianity, where 
** they now make their ftand, and attack revela- 
** tioa with lefs odium and more fuccefs, than from 
" the open plains of profefied Deifm.** This whole 
paragraph is penned with fuch felicity of diftion, 
that one cannot, without fome degree of reluctance, 
remark, that elegance of compofition is its only 
merit; for it fo happens, -that the fafliionable phi- 
lofophers of the laft century were, for the moft 
part, not Atheifts, but Deifts. It is well known, 
in particular, that Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the 
celebrated Harrington, Sir William Temple, Mr. 
Blount, Mr. Hobbes, and Mr. Toland, were pro- 
fefied Dcifts; andnhe infinuation that, as Atheifm 
gradually fubfided into Deifm, fo Deifm is at laft 
abforbed in a pretended converfion to rational 
Chriftianity, is equally unfortunate ; for open and 
avowed Deifm is certainly at leaft as prevalent now, 
as at any former period : and it is furely as bad a 
compliment to Chriftianity itfelf, as to fome of its 
moft learned and refpectable advocates, to fuppofe, 

as Mr. J evidently does, that all the attempts 

of thofe able writers to defend and to demonftrate 
the reafonablenefs of it, are to be regarded as fo 
many pofitive proofs that they are not in earneft. 

It 
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It was formerly allowed to be no contemp- 
tible joke, to maintain with a face of gravity, that 
** Chriftianity is not founded on argument;** but Mn 
J is now defirous, for the honour of Chrif- 

tianity, to turn the tables upon the author of that 
famous affertion ; and in future, it feeras*, it is to 
be confidered as a mere exercife of pleafantry to 
maintain, that Chriftianity U founded on argument* 

*' So adverfe, however,'* Mr. J informs us, " is 

" Chriftianity to all the principles of human rea. 
*' fon, that if brought before her tribunal, it muft 
'' inevitably be condemned by fo incompetent a 
judge. If we give no credit to its divine autho- 
rity, any attempt to reconcile them is ufelefs; 
*' and if we believe ir, prefumptuous in the higheft 
** degree. A revelation implies information of 
*' fomething which reafon cannot difcover, and 
** therefore muft be fomething dilTerent from its 
" deductions, or it would be no revelation.*' 
That any attempt to reconcile reafon and revela- 
tion, while we deny the divine authority of the 
latter, muft be fuperfluous, is indeed felf-evident j 
but that fuch an attempt, in thofe who ac- 
knowledge the authority of revelation, is the 
higheft prefumption, is an affertion which I ftiould 
have expefted only from a Papift, pleading in de- 
fence of tranfubftantiation : and it is a moft con- 
temptible quibble, to pretend that the dodrines 
of revelation muft neceffarily be contrary to the 
didates of reafon, merely becaufe they contain 
truths which reafon could not difcoven The de- 
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^Srons cf • reafon ' muft be* founded on fiich eii* 
.idenceas we.poffefs.— " What can we reafon bdt 
*' from what we know ?** But there are truths 6f 
the highefl importance, for which mankind, pre- 
ndous' to the promulgation of Chriftianity , did not 
.poffefs Dalisfaftor^' evidence-«'clear ai»i fatisfeftory 
proof, however, is now obtained; therefore it 
may jiully be affirmed, that propofitions, which 
jtwo thou&nd y^ars ago irnight be pronounced con- 
trary, -are now, perfedly conlbnant, to the xwndu- 
Ikms of reafon* Nor is there, furdy, fo much of 
;myftery in this, as to puzzle any man of commxJn 
ifenfe. It is plain, that in the former cafe, contra- 
riety to reafon can only mean contrariety to the 
light of reafon ; or, in other words, divinely excdl- 
lent as the doftrines of the gofpel are, we wete 
.not fufficiently warranted, by the uiiaffift^d light 
of reafon, to believe them to be true : but ifubfe- 
quent evidence having afcertained the truth of 
thefe do<9Tines, .they may 'notf be pronounced, in 
both feitfes of the expreffion, cbnfonant to reafon; 
for they are not only agreeable to the law of rea- 
son, i..e. to.aibftraft truth, :wifdom, and reS:itude, 
but to the light of reafon, which, by the aid of ^- 
ditiorial evidence, is happily enabled to difeem 
duatt to .be cionfocmslble to abftradi: truth, which 
unaflifbed reafon could only e^cprefs ^aai imav^iiiidg 
seifli, iin almdft hopdds defii^e, to find fo* " Bin;" 

£iy8 Mr. J -, " the writers of the Mew Tdfta- 

•' nient frequently declaflre, that l?bc religion which 
" tiey teach is a .myflery* What,> then, is tiJis 

** myflery ? 


\ 
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my fiery?. Not tl)e moral precepts of the .gofpel ; 
fpr t;hey are no more a myftery than the Ethics 
of ij^jrifto^le, or: the qjEces of Cicero: the my- 
Hei:y co^fiils.alc^ne in thefe.very ,do£tr\nes .which 
the ^f^ti.9naUft. explodes, becaufe they d^ffigxee 
** yf'Xth the copclufions of his reafon; that is, be- 
caufe tjh^y .are myfteries, as they are avojvedito 
be by fhojTe.who taught them." It is true that 
the . ChriiUan revelation is frequently ftiled a my- 
ftery in ^jiQ apoftolical writings, and with gre^at 
propriety, becaufe it contains doftrmes which 
coui,d never be difcovered by the Jight of reafon; 
but it is nev^r affirmed, or intinuted, that thofe 
doQiriAes, wh^n reyealed, ftill continue to be my- 
fteries. The contrary is ftrongly implied in tjie 

vqry paflage (juoted by Mr. J , in fupport of 

his affertion : '' Having made Iq^own to us/' 
lays §t.Paul, " themyfleryof his. \vill;** when the ' 
divine will was madeknpw^, it is evident it could 
no longer tje deemed a n^yftqry. So the (iime apoftle 
IpeaHspf '* the ji^yftery which >??2ishid from agesand 
** generations, b^t which is now made.nia^ifett/* 
which myllery he declares tp be '* Chrift in uis, 
•* the hope of glpry.** Mr. J — rr-, howev^, 
in his gre^t ze^^l to eftalfLlifti ^aith on the ruins of 
reafon, labours tp pi;ave, though, happily, \vith 
very ill fucce^, that th/ere ;is a real contrariety 
between them- " Fpr inft^nce, reafon tells ws, 
** that a Creator, infinitely, ppwerful and goo^, 
*' could neyer permit a/iy evi^, n^Ltyfal or moral, 

to h^^^ ^ pM^^ ^ ^^^ wor^-; becaufe h^s ' 

** goodnefe 
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•* goodnefs muft induce him, and his power efl* 
** able him to exclude them. Again, rieafon 
^' affures us that fufferings, though they may be 
" juft punifliments for paft crimes, and a means 
** to prevent them for the future, can never be 
compenfations for them; much lefs can the fuf- 
ferings of one being atone for the guilt of an- 
other." As to the firft inftance, I deny that 
reafon ever made any fuch falfe declaration, as 
that a Creator, infinitely powerful and good, could 
never permit the exiftence of evil natural or moral. 
Whatever may be the degree of happinefs imparted 
to finite beings, it muft neceffarily be finite ; and a 
fyftem in which a mixture of evil is combined 
with a predominance of happinefs, is juft as eafily 
reconcileable to infinite power and goodtiefs, as a 
fyftem of pure and unmixed happinefs inferior in 
kind or degree: and reafon affords many argu- 
ments which render it highly probable, that happi- 
nefs is upon the whole nioft effectually promoted 
by the introdudion of evil into the univerfe: fo 
that reafon and faith are by ho means at variance, 

as Mr. J pretends, with refpect to this 

point. And as to his fecond inftance, though I 
readily allow that reafon affures us, the fufferings 
of one being can never be compenfations for the 
crimes of another, I cannot admit any oppofition 
between re;afon and revelation in this cafe; becaufe 
I cannot find a fingle declaration in fcripture which 
affirms the contrary* ' Reafon and revelation con- 
cur, indeed, in afferting that th& fufferings of one 

being 
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being may be the means of procuring or of com- 
municating happinefs to others $ and the fufierings 
and death of Chriit a£ford a fignal and ftupendous 
inftance of this remarkable truth — ^a truth, con- 
firmed by unvarying teftimony and univerfal expcr 
pence. 

" Of all men who are called Chriftians/' fay§ 

Mt. J , '* the Rationalift feems to have leaft 

pretence to that denomination; he is no lefs 
adverfe to the Spirit than to the letter of this reli- 
gion. The true Chriftian is humble, teachable, 
** and diffident } the Rationalift is aifuming, obfti- 
** nate, and felf-fufficient^'* If thefe are the 
genuine chj^raderiftics of the Rationalift, Mr^ 
J would certainly have fhown more dif- 

cretion, had he been lefs lavifli of his cenfures j 
for he may very eafily chance to be miftaken for 
a Rationalift himfelf, after all the pains he has 
taken to efcape the imputation of rationality. 
Mr. J ■ ■ concludes with the following de- 
claration: " I blame no one for want of faith, 
" but for want of fincerity; not for being no 
-*' Chriftiaa, but for pretending to be one, 
without believing. The profefTed Deift gives 
Chriftianity fair playj if Ihe cannot defend 
*^ herfclf, let her M ; but the rational Chrif- 
*' tiaflL ^ffaflinates her in the dark: the firft 
** attacks Chrift, as difi the multitude, with 
** fwords and ftaves; the latter, like Judas, 
** betrays him with a kift," Want of fincerity, 

Ff is 
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is indeed a very weighty and ferious accufation ; 
it is not only blameable, but highly criminal ; and 
without the ftrongeft evidence, fhould not be 
imputed to any man. But upon what grounds 

does Mr. J charge that clafs of Chriftians 

with infmcerity, whofe boaft and happinefs it is 
to believe the religion of Chrift to be a reafonable 
fervice ? and fome of whom have given proofs of 
their fincerity, little fhort of laying down their 
lives for the fake of it. Who is this, then, that 
dares to ufurp the prerogative of GOD; and 
affumes, unauthorized, and unqualified, the office 
of judge and fearcher of hearts?— Rafli and in- 
confiderate mortal! Know'ft thou not that thou 
muft thyfelf ftand at the fame awful bar with 
thofe whom thou haft thus vilifiied, arraigned, 
and condemned ? and when impleaded at that 
high tribunal, who fliall tell thy audit? Want 
of candour and charity, is, in my apprehenfion, 
a crime of no lefs magnitude than want of fiiice- 
rity ; and he who fcruples not to brand fuch 
men as a Jebb, a Lindfey, or a Prieftley, with 
infmcerity, becaufe their ideas of Chriftianity 
differ widely from his own, may be afTured that 
he has imbibed but little of that divine Spirit 
of Chriftian benevolence, without which, though 
he fpeak with the tongue of men and of angels, 
though be underftand all myfteries, and all know- 
ledge,' though he have faith fo that he could 
remove mountains, though he bcftow all his 

goods 
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goods to feed the poor, and even though he 
devote his body to the flames, to gain the glo- 
rious crown of martyrdom, he has lived in 
vain, and all thefe fplendid diftin^ions will 
profit him nothing. 
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On the AFRrcAN Slav£ Trade* 


THERE are feme trii As which all mankincf 
agree to regard as firft principles ; the clear-* 
nefs and certainty ef them are fuch as preclude 
even the poffibility of a doubt j and all attempts, 
therefore, to eftablt(h or confirm them by argu- 
ment, are not only fuperfluo^, but abfurd and 
tidiculous ) and we laugh, without fcruple, at the 
Philofopher who gravely exclaims, '' Cogito ergo 
•* fum/' There are other truths of great magni- 
lude and importance, whidi cannot indeed pro- 
perly be ftiled felf-evident ; for they are capable of 
being oppofed, and of being fupported by argu- 
ment ; but th^ arguments^ on the one fide, are fo 
obvious and cwivincing^ and on the other, fo 
weak and futik, that candour itfelf can£K)t, with-* 
€ut difficulty, believe the mofl ignorant and pre- 
judiced of mankind incapable of difceming the 
difparity. The queflion relating to the African 
Slave Trade, confidefed either in a civil or 2 
jQOfal view, may be adduced as an inflance 
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exaOily in poiilt. It is fo flagrant and enormous a 
violation of the moft facred and fundamental laws 
of juftice and humanity^ it fo evidently fets at 
defiance all thofe dbligations which refuk from 
the nature of civil fociety, and the unalterable 
principles of equitable and legitimate government, 
that one cannot, without aftonifhment and in-' 
dignation, view the neceffity of entering into a 
rfegular difcuflion of the queftion, and of formally 
-exhibiting a train of jarguments, in order to prove 
this horrible traffic to be the height of moral and 
political depravity- Hie famous Abb^ Terrai, 
Comptroller of the Finances in France, during 
the latter part of the reign of Lewis XV. on being 
informed that a certain iniquitous meafure, pro- 
pofed by him, was univerfally condemned as highly 
opprefllve and unjuft^ replied coolly, ** Who pre- 
*' tends that it is juft ?*' This may be ftiled the 
ipagnammity of villainy. That abandoned Minifter 
at leaft was not guilty of the crime of lowering 
the ftandard of moral reditude, and of endea- 
vouring to debafe the fentiments of mankind to a 
level with his own pradHce : but the advocates for . 
the Slave Trade do not reft fatisfied with pradical 
villainy; they are ambitious of diftinguifliing 
tbemfelves by a fpeculative attachment to it. 
Rather than renounce an hypothefis which they 
are interefted to maintain, they would reverfe the 
general order of the univerfe, and the conftitution 
<>{ nature. They would fain perfuade us, that 
vixiue may fubfift, though it is not nouriflied with 
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the milk of human kindnefs; and that vice does, 
not confift in cruelty, rapine, treachery, and 
violence. It is not my prefent purpofe to enter 
exprefsly into the confideration of thofe arguments 
which demonftrate the contrariety of this pradice 
to the firft and plained principles of moral and 
political reftitude. They have been repeatedly 
urged, with irrefiftible force, by writers of dif- 
tinguifhed merit, in various recent publications. 
I mean to offer only a few remarks on the pleas 
which are ufually advanced in defence or extenur- 
tion of this outrage againft the common rights of 
humanity. 

Firft, It is alledged, that ** the Negroes are an 
** inferior and fubordinate race of men ; and it is, 
*' therefore, allowable to treat them as fuch> 
without incurring the imputation of cruelty and 
injuftice.'* What ! to borrow the language of 
Shylock, *' Hath not a Negroe eyes, hands, 
^* organs, dimenfions, fenfes, affedions, paffions ? 
** fed with the fame food, hurt with the fame 
*' weapons, fubjeft to the fame difeafes, healed 
** by the fame means, warmed and cooled by the 
^' fame Winter and Summer that a Chriftian is ?" 
Say, ye profound Philofophers, ye enlightened 
Sages, who inhabit the fhores of Merfey and of 
Avon, by what medium of proof have you dif- 
covered and afcertained the intelleftual inferiority 
of this devoted race ? Will you venture to affirm, 
that the inhabitants of A(rica are, at prefent, 
in a ftate of greater inferiority, compared with 

you> 
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y(5u, their high and mighty lords ; ydu who hold 
fo confpicuous and fo honourable a rank amongft 
rational and intelligent beings, than your ancef- 
tors, the Ancient Britons, compared with the 
Romans of the Auguftan age ? But fuppofing this 
to be the cafe, their inferiority only gives them 
an additional claim to your indulgence and pro- 
tedion. That the power implies the right of 
oppreffion, is a difcovery in political morality 
worthy of fucli fagacious and profound invefti- 
gators of the natural rights of mankind, as the 
Lockes, the Blackftones, and the Montefquieus, 
trading to the coaft of Guinea. 

Secondly, The Slave Trade, mirabile diilUy 
is gravely vindicated on the principles of huma- 
nity, as being highly beneficial to thofe who are 
apparently the vidims of it ; for they are affirmed 
to be principally compofed of prifoners of war, 
who would, in all probability, be flaughtered in 
cold blood, if their enemies were deprived of this 
more advantageous mode of difpofmg of them. 
What ! is it then the voice of humanity that wc 
hear pleading in defence of a pradice, the very 
idea of which muft excite, in every breaft fufcep- 
tible of the feelings of humanity, amazement and 
horror! View yon veflel, with fails expanded, 
ploughing the deep.— Contemplate for a moment 
the fcene which it exhibits.— Within that recep- 
tacle of human mifery, are contained hundreds of 
beings, pofleffing paflions and feelings congenial 
to thine own,— Behold them bereft of every enjoy- 
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ment which can render life a 1>lefling y etpdfel 
to every outrage which can render ^ilenc^ a 
<:urfe» 

Dire is the toiling, deep the groans ! Defpaif, 
Sending the fick, bufieft from couch to couch ; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shakes, but delays to ftrikc, tho* oft invok'd 
With vowsj as their chief good and final hope. 

Is this the fcene which humanity delights tb 
view, or is it a fcene at which flie recoik and 
<ftands aghaft? Let not then that fecred name 
be profaned, and wrefted to purpofes abhorrent 
from its nature. — No ; it is hypocrify which 
affumes the garb of humanity, and " which hides 
** the dagger underneath the gown.'* If a more 
fpecific anfwer to this infidious plea be required, 
let thefe pretended advocates for humanity be told 
that the wars, which croud their (hips with Slaves, 
have chiefly originated, and will for ever be 
perpetuated, by the profpeft of advantage, which 
the fale of the prifoners affords. Let them be toW,^ 
that amongft the moft favage and barbarous nations, 
the practice of indifcriminate flaughter in cold blood 
liever habitually obtained. But, at all ievents^, if 
the perfonal happinefs or benefit of the Slave is, 
indeed, the primary objedl: of the Slave Merchant^ 
certainly thofe philanthropifts who engage in this 
traffic, from fuch noble and generous motives, 
mufl confider the previous confent of the Slave 
"as abfolutely necelfery to give validity to the 
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J>urchafe : if, therefore, he quits his native country 
voluntarily, what occafion for whips, and racks, 
and chains, to enforce obedience and fubmiffion ? 
But it is an infult to common fenfe to purine this 
argument farther. To devote to mifery and ruin^ 
hecatombs of guiltlefs human viftims, for the 
pretended purpofe of preventing fome poffible 
evil, or of obtaining fome poffible good, is, in a 
being fo limited in his comprehenfion as man, a 
mode of conduft proceeding from the mofl im- 
pious prefumption, or frantic folly. 

Thirdly, Another argument, of nearly the fame 
complexion with the former, is tliis, that though 
the forcible feizure of the Negroes is an adt of 
injuftice, yet the injury done them is really flight, 
as they enjoy a degree of happin>efs in their ftatc 
of bondage, little, if at all, inferior to that which 
they poffefTed in their native country. Haughty 
and unfeeling tyrant ! whofe heart has long been 
callous to all the fenfibilities which diftinguifh and 
which ennoble humanity; in vain would the 
miferable beings, fubjeft to thy dominion, com- 
plain to thee of the pangs they felt when, with 
reverted eyes, they caft the laft long lingering 
look upon their native (hores ! Engroffed by one 
fatal palTion, the rage of accumulating wealth, 
how canft thou fympathize with th6 emotions 
excited by the various relations of focial and 
domeftic life? *' by all the charities of father, 
*' foh, and brother?** — ^Untaught to weep with 
thofe that wee^p, thy mind pofleflfes no -congenial 
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feelings with thofe whofe miferies have, in thy 
eftimation, degraded them almoft below the con- 
dition of humanity. Regarding them as belonging 
to the brutal, rather than the intelligent creation, 
perhaps, in the excefs of your goodnefs, you per- 
mit them fuch accommodations as nature, thus 
deplorably degraded, may require. You hear, 
indeed, the noife of the lafn refounding in your 
ears, accompanied with the groans and fhrieks of 
the wretched fufferers ; but^ this difturbs not your 
repofe; for you too well know the. utility, nay, 
what you ftile the neceffity of employing it ; and 
the hidden anguifh 6i the heart, the. complicated 
woe which bids defiance to the power of language* 
the filent agony which pervades and overwhelms 
every faculty of the foul, efcape your notice, or 
are thought unworthy of your attention ; they are 
pronounced to be the effefts of obftinacy, of 
I'ullennefs, of malice, or revenge ; and the whip 
muft be applied in order to enforce fome degree 
of corporeal exertion ; and by inilicting excru- 
ciating torture on the body, fome relief, perhaps, 
is unintentionally afforded to the more dreadful 
torture of the mind. If, however, this is only 
rhetorical exaggeration ; if it is indeed true, that 
a ftate of llavery is a ftate of happinefs ; if thofe 
who are originally reduced to this . ftate by 
violence, become eafily and fpeedily reconciled to 
it, let the Colonial Legiflatures, merely for the 
fatisfadion of the world, and for the complete 
refutation of thofe accufations which fo deeply 
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affed their public charader and condud, ena£t a 
law, that every Negroe, who declares hinifelf dif- 
fatisfied with his fituation, fhall not only be 
immediately emancipated, but conveyed back to 
his native country, at the public charge. This is 
bringing the matter to a fair iffue ; and, if none, 
or if only a fmall proportion of thofe to whom this 
offer is made, think it deferving of their accept- 
ance, then, and not till then, will I acknowledge 
the native of Africa to be a being of a different 
and fubordinate fpecies to the man who prefumes 
to call hinifelf his owner ; then, and not till then, 
will I acknowledge that thofe principles which wc 
regard as the bafis of the common rights of 
humanity, are, as to him, wholly inapplicable, 
and entirely void of any juft foundation. 

Fourthly, It is farthier alledged, in vindication 
of this deteflable commerce, that, however great 
the fufferings of the wretched Africans may be, 
they are fully compenfated by the ineflimable 
advantage of poffeffing, though in a Hate of flavery, 
the means of inftrudion in the principles of the 
true religion. From ignorant heathens they have 
an opportunity of becoming enlightened ChrilKans ; 
and flavery itfelf is faid to be a ftate which 
Chriftianity pronounces neither unlawful nor in- 
expedient. This argument I regard as an impious 
and cruel mockery. It is to add the highefl infiilt 
to the highefl; injury. Allowing this fable of con- 
verfion to be a fadt, can it change the nature of 
thofe afts of favage violence for which this pre- 
tended 
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fended converfion is to atone ? But the faO: noto^ 
iioufly is, that the planters are almoft univerfally 
amerfe to the converfion of their flaves. In con- 
fequence of the laudable and unremitted efforts of 
a few exalted charafkers, fome profelyies have 
indeed been made; and great muft be their 
aftoniftment, when they attained to a competent 
knowledge of Chriftianity, to find the pradice of 
Chriftians fo oppofite to its diftates. Openly and 
avowedly to violate all fandions, human and 
^vine, for the purpcfe of converting heatheni 
into Chriftians, would be carrying fanatjcifm to 
the higheft pitch of religious frenzy; and to 
pretend to aft with that view, when we are wholly 
influenced by felf-interefted motives, is the vileft 
and moft deteftable fpecies of hypocrify. It i$ 
poflible that heathens,- in fuch a cafe, may even- 
tually become Chriftians; but thofe Chriftians, 
who practice fuch methods of converfion, are 
themfelves in a ftate infinitely worfe than hea- 
thenifm. As to the plea, that Chriftianity doei 
not condemn flavery as unlawful, it can never be 
ferioufly urged, but by thofe who are ftrangers to 
the genius and fpirit of Chriftianity. The fublime 
objeft which that religion has in view, is the 
happinefs, ^^refent and future, of the whole human 
race : but it is to be remarked, that Chriftianity 
only inculcates general principles, and leaves 'the 
application of them to our own underftandings, 
ipvhich are indeed, when properly cultivated, fully 

jadecjuate to that purpofe. Benevolence is the 

grand, 
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grand, the charaderiftic virtue of a Chriftian j 
but there are a thoufand different modes of 
bringing that virtue into afiion, which are not • 
diftiuftly fpecified in the facred writings. We 
find, indeed, admirable direftions for our conduct 
in a great variety of refpeds; but then thofe 
directions refuked from the occafional application 
of thofe general principles to particular cafes* 
according to the difcretion of the feveral writers* 
There is no proper limitation of benevolence, as 
an aftlve principle, but the imprafticability of its 
fiairther extenfion ; and if we, who fo juilly and 
highly venerate the charafters and writings of the 
appftleSj fhould however be enabled, by means of 
that fuperiority of light and knowledge which, in 
fbme refpeds, we undoubtedly enjoy, to apply 
this grand principle to cafes which did not occur 
to them, we ad in a manner perfedly conformable 
^0 the genius and fpirit of Chriftianity, though 
the authority of a politive precept may be wanting. 
St. Paul, probably, had no idea of a fta!te of civil 
fociety, in which the fpirit of liberty would 
operate to the total annihilation of the very con- 
dition of flavery. He contented himfelf, there- ^^^ 
fore, with giving diredions worthy of an apofll^, 
for the religious cpndud of mafters and fervants, 
under adually exifting circumftances j but en- 
lightened Chriftians in the prefent ^ge, well know 
, that flavery may be, and in many Chriftian 
countries has, in fad, been totally a,bolifhed, not 
only with fafety, but vit;h real advantage to 
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Ibcifety, and a great increafe of the general happi- 
nefs : they, therefore, juftly condemn the ftatc 
itfelf as inconfiftent with the fpirit of Chriftianity, 
though in peculiar circumftances private Chrif- 
tians may, perhaps, juftifiably acquiefce in a ftate 
of things which it is not in the power of indivi- 
duals to alter. But the evils attending the Slave 
Trade arc of a nature very dift'erent, and of a far 
greater magnitude than thofe which neceffarily 
refult from the mere condition of flavery* In no 
ftate of fociety can a praftice, involving in it 
circumftances of fuch atrocious and enormous 
guilt, be confidered as defenfible by any perfoa 
whofe underftanding is not darkened by the tur- 
pitude of his heart ; in whoiti not only the feelings 
of the moral fenfe are extinguiflied, but, in this 
inftatice at kaft, every ray even of common 
fenfe. 

Fifthly, The Slave Trade is defended on the 
ground of political neceffity. Many affe6k to 
commiferate the unhappy condition of the poor 
Negroes^ and to lament the continuance of a 
praftice, which they allow to be founded on 
manifeft injuftice; but, however exceptionable 
the Slave Trade may be, in a moral view, the 
political neceffity of the cafe, fay they, renders it 
impoffible to efFeft any effential alterations in a 
fyftem now eftabliftied by the prefcription of ages. 
The plantations in the Weft Indies can be culti- 
vated only by Negroes ; the climate is fatal to all 
but African conftitutions, and the labour fuch as 
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that hardy race of men only can fupport ; but any 
regulations, for the purpofe of preventing aftual 
or poffible abufes, they profefs themfelves anxious 
to adopt and to enforce. This is the language 
of thofe who wifli much to be virtuous, but more 
to be rich ; of thofe who honour humanity with 
their lips, but whofe hearts are ftrangers to its 
divine influence. The political inconveniencies 
which may refult from the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, may indeed be plaufibly urged, as a motive 
for afting with proper caution and deliberation, 
as an argument againfl a precipitate annihilation 
of a commerce, which has been fo long praftifed 
that its immediate and total fuppreflion might 
poffibly be produftive of greater evil than the 
continuance of it, for a limited time, under certain 
reftriftions : but ferioufly to maintain that the 
.moft facred moral obligations ought to be fuper- 
feded by mere political confiderations, is an 
affertion the extravagance of which renders every 
attempt at confutation fuperfluous. I fhall, there- 
fore, content myfelf with obferving, that the 
dangers to be apprehended from the abolition of 
this infamous traffic are not, by any means, fo 
great as thefe interefted politicians feem to imagine. 
Numerous and wcll-aiithenticated fafts inco^tef- 
tably demonftrate that, with mild and indulgent 
treatment, the prefent number of Slaves in the 
Weft-India Iflands, might not only be preferved 
from diminution, but would admit of c'onfiderable 
increafe j that there is reafo'n to believe, that even 
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a gradual emancipation of the Slaves would b9 
attended with much benefit to the planter; that 
the Quakers have aftually made the experiment 
with fuccefs ; and that univerfal experience proves 
the foil of every country to be moft advantageoufly 
improved and cultivated by the voluntary labours 
of the native inhabitants; and could we even 
fuppofe the poffibility of fuch a dreadful calamity 
as the eventual rife of Mufcovado fugars a few 
fhillings in the hundred weight, in confequence of 
the additional expence of culture, it is plain that 
neither the proprietor, the planter, or the mer- 
chant, have any juft ground of alarm, for the lofs 
muft neceffarily fall upon the public, who, to 
their great honour, feem perfeftly well difpofed to 
fuftain, with fortitude, whatever inconvenience 
•may be incurred in confequence of the annihila- 
tion of a branch of commerce now become the 
objed of public execration. As to any regula- 
tions which may be propofed, in order to effeft a 
reformation of the abufes attending this com- 
merce, it is pbvious to reply, that the trade itfelf 
is an abufe, the moft enormous of all abufes, the 
moft atrocious of all crimes. To en^d: a law, 
therefore, for regulating, /. e. for eftablifliing the 
Slave Trade, and for preventing the abufea attend- 
ing it, WQuld be an abfurdity in morals and in 
legiflation, as monftrous as to pafs an aft, autho- 
rising the/t, iwurder, and adultery, adding at the 
fame time, certain provifions to obviate the abufes 
that wight poffibly attend the habitual commiffion 
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of thofe pt'aftices. This is a cafe which difdams 
all oflFers of conceffion, all attempts at amicable 
accommodation* In faft, what objeft ,of importance 
could be gained by any fyftem of commercial regu- 
lation which the warmeft advocates of thefe devoted 
vidims could devife? Would they not ftill be 
infamoufly robbed of all that can foothe and torn, 
penfate the cares and forrows of life ? Would they 
not ftill be doomed to fuffer, in a foreign land, aU 
that the rage and malice of the petty defpoti, 
whofe property they become, may prompt them 
to inflid ? " The world is not their friend, nor 
** the world's lawj" nor, indeed, is it poffible 
that any law ihould be effedual for the proteftion 
of thofe who are utterly deftitute of the proper 
means of enforcing it. 

Laftly, it is urged, that the abolition of this 
traffic would deprive of the means of fubfiftence, 
a numerous body of artizans and manufafturers, 
who are now employed in fabricating thofe articles 
of commerce which are exported to Africa, for 
the purchafe of the Slaves annually imported into 
the Colonies. In our attempts to relieve one 
fpecies of diftrefs, we fliould undoubtedly endea- 
vour to guard, as much as poffible, againft the 
creation of another 5 and of this argument I 
allow the weight, as tending to evince the im^ 
policy of an immediate and unconditional abolition 
of the Slave Trade ; and it is in vain to expe£t 
that, upon the principles of natural juftice alone, 
this queftion will be decided. If, however, 
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a plan was framed, and it wauld not, futely, be 
very difficult to devife a plan, for the gradual 
extin&ion of this horrid commerce, the fuper- 
numerary aitizans and manufadurers at home, 
would have leifure and opportunity to apply 
themfelyes by degrees to other kinds of employ- 
. ment ; and, if a wife and liberal fyftem of policy 
was embraced, I doubt not but a trade to the 
. Coaft of Africa, far more extenfive and beneficial 
, than the prefent, might be eftablilhed, on a much 
more folid and permanent foundation. But thefe 
are fpeculations into which I forbear to enter. 
Upon the whole, however, we may with con- 
. fidence affirm, that regulations for the purpofe of 
obviating the political inconveniencies which 
might refult from the abolition of the Slave 
.Trade, would do honour to the moft. enlightened 
^Legiflature; but a feeble attempt to fatisly the 
, demands of honour and confcience, by any pre- 
tended regulations, for the mere purpofe of pre- 
venting or of reftifying the abufes of that tiade, 
which is itfelf the moft flagrant of ^U abufes 
which the annals of the world exhibit, would dif- 
. grace the underftandings, and detraft from the 
^lig^ity, even of a Convention of Hottentots. 
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ESSAY XXIV* 


On the National Debt* 


AT the aera of the Revolution no National 
Debt exifted; /. e* no Debt borrowed on 
parliamentary fecurity, for difcharging the intereft 
.of which national taxes were impofed and mort- 
gaged. It is one of the moft aftonifhing fafts in 
all the records of hiftory, that in the century 
which has elapfed fmce that memorable event, a 
Debt has been contraded by the Government of 
this country, which cannot be eftimated at lefs 
than two hundred and fifty millions fterling ; a 
fum fo vaft, that it ptobably exceeds the whole 
aggregate value of the precious metals aftually in 
circulation throughout all the kingdoms of the 
globe. A political phaenomenon fo extraordi- 
nary, could not fail to excite the attention, and 
employ the fagacity^ of the ableft ftatefmen and 
philofophers, clofely connected as it is with confi- 
derations of the utmoft importance to the welfare, 
and even the exiftence of the State. In oppofi- 
rion, however, to the moft confident predictions, 
and, indeed, contrary to every apparently reafon- 
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able ground of expeftation, we find by experience,^ 
that the kingdom is not only capable of fuftaining 
the preffure of this immenfe load, but that it 
exhibits plain indications of internal vigour, and 
even of increafing wealth and profperity. That 
there is a point, however, beyond which the accu- 
mulation of the Public Debt muft prove deftruc- 
tive and fatal, cannot be. doubted; and to this 
general conviftion we owe the late inftitution of a 
permanent fund for its gradual redemption. 

It is well known, that in the year 171 6 Sir 
Robert Walpole eftablifhed a fund, diftinguiflied 
by the appellation of the Sinking Fund, which 
was appropriated, under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, to the fole purpofe of redeeming the Na- 
tional Debt, at that time amounting to about 
fifty millions. This Fund was formed by the 
reduftion of the legal rate of intereft, frc»n fix to 
five per cent, aided by various furpluffes, arifing 
from the different duties and taxes impofed for the 
payment of the interefts of particular loans^ It is 
evident that a fund fo conftituted, if faithfully and 
invariably applied to its original deftination, muft 
be not only a fund continually incfeafing, but a 
fund increafing with a perpetually accelerated ra- 
pidity; for not only the interefts of the fums 
annually difcharged by the original fund were tt> 
be regularly added to it, but the interefts of the 
fums difcharged by thofe interefts, and fo on iix 
progreffion, ad infinitum ^^ or, in other words, 
the original fund was a fund Gontioually im- 
proving 
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proving at compound intereft ; and as the public 
Debt at that period bore an intereft of five per cent. 
a very flight knowledge of figures will fuffice to 
prove, that at the termination of a period of about 
fourteen years, the fiind would be able to difen- 
gage annuities equal to its own amount. Efti- 
mating, therefore, the original fund at one million, 
at the end of fifty-fix^years it would be increafed 
to no lefs than fixteen millions; that is to fay, 
three hundred millions of Debt, bearing five 
per cent, intereft would, at the expiration of this 
term, be totally extinguiflied. This is, indeed, 
amazing ; but, as it admits of an eafy demonftra- 
tion, it cannot, at leaft it certainly ought not, to 
incur the reproach fp often caft on the airy 
dreams of fpeculative politicians, The radical 
idea of this plan of redemption is, it muft be 
owned, fq obvious and fimple, that it is very 
eafily conceivable even the Minifter who efta, 
blifted it might not himfelf be fully fenfible of its 
latent energies. When we gonfider, howiever, the 
great abilities of Sir Robert Walpole as a Finan- 
cier, and hi^ pxtenfive political knowledge, as 
well as the very gble and mafterly manner in 
which the nature and powers of this fund were 
explained and defended by the minifterial advo- 
cates and writers of that time, it can fcarcely b^ 
imagined that Sir Robert Walpole was himfelf 
the dupe of thofe defpicable arguments, by which 
the Houfe of Commons was induced by him to 
Confent tQ the total alienation pf the Sinking 
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Fund, in a very few years after its firft eftablifli- 
ment. The true motives which influenced the 
conduft of that Miniller, therefore, it may be pre* 
fumed, were the defire of avoiding the odium of 
impofing new taxes, in order to provide for cur- 
rent fervices during a time of profound peace, and 
a fecret reluftance in the Court, to leffen the poli- 
tical influence and fecurity which the reigning 
family was fuppofed, not without reafon, to de- 
rive from the exiftence of a public Debt of fuch 
magnitude. For almoft half a century after the 
praftice of alienation commenced, the attempts 
made to reftore the Sinking Fund to its original 
ftate, were few and feeble; and, at length, not- 
withftanding the prodigious increafe of the Na- 
tional Debt, in confequence of the wars termi-. 
nated by the treaties of Aix la Chapelle and Fon- 
tainebleau, all ideas of its nature and efficacy ap- 
peared to be totally loft; and the whole nation, 
abforbed in contefts as dilgraceful to its reputa- 
tion as injurious to its interefts, poflefled neither 
leifure nor inclination to dircft its views to an 
objeft, in comparifon of which the political con- 
troverfies of the day appear egregioufly trifling and 
ridiculous. At length, however, about the year 
* 1772, a private clergyman, not of the eftablifli* 
ment, once mor^ awakened the attention of the 
refledlng and intelligent part of the community, 
by a moft animated and mafterly '* Appeal to 
^* the Public on the Subjed of the National 
♦^ D^bt j^' but though it was fcarcely poflible, by any 
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exertion of human ability, to difplay the ruinous 
tendency of the meafures aftually purfued, or the 
advantage?? attending the reftoration of the origi- 
nal plan of Sir Robert Walpole, in a more ftrik- 
ing or convincing point of view, it did not im- 
mediately produce any very fenfible eifedt. Every 
difcuflion relative to the management of the 
finances, was fuppofed, by the generality of perfons, 
to be involved in darknefs and myftery; and the 
noble Lord then at the helm of government, 
and in the zenith of his power and reputation, 
affefted to confider the mathematical demonftra- 
tions of Dr. Price^ as the ingenious but Utopian 
fpeculations of a vifionary writer; and not a fingle 
advance was made by Lord North, in the whole 
courfe of an adminiftration of near thirteen years, 
towards the re-eftablifhment of the great and ne- 
ceffary plan of a permanent redemption. On the 
contrary, after the war with America commenced, 
the annual loans were invariably and avowedly 
negociated on the dangerous and defperate princi- 
ple, that redemption was wholly impradicable; 
and in conformity to this maxim, in order to 
effeft a trifling faving in the article of intereft, 
that Minifter fcrupled not to create an enormous 
addition of fuperfluous capital. In the year 1781, 
for inftanc^e, twelve millions were borrowed, for 
which the public paid precifely five and an half ^^r 
r^nt, intereft. Had a capital been created of twelve 
millions, at five prr cent, and an annuity granted 
for a limited term, by way of preniiuni, it is 
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evident, that whenever the Debt came into a regu- 
lar courfe of redemption, no more would be paid 
by the public than was adually received; and 
that the high rate of intereft would alfo greatly 
accelerate the progrefs of redemption: but the 
plan a6jtually adopted by his Lordfhip, was to 
grant for every hundred pounds fubfcribed, one 
hundred and fifty pounds three per cent, and 
twenty-five pounds four per cent, capital flock ; 
fo that a new capital of twenty-one millions was 
created, when twelve millions only were aftually 
paid into the Exchequer. Suppofing the three 
per cents, therefore, in the courfe of redemption, 
to rife to par, and under the adminiftration of 
Mr. Pelham they rofe confiderably above par, a 
premium of nine millions muft be paid by the 
public for the loan of twelve. That a Britifh 
Minifter Ihould be found rafli and unadvifed 
enough to propofe fo extravagant and monftrous 
^ plan, or that a Britifli Houfe of Commons 
fhould be induced, by any arguments whatever^ to 
give it the fanftion of their approbation, muft 
equally excite our aftonifliment and indignation. 
Happily for the nation, and, indeed, for the world 
in general, a change of adminiftration foon fuc- 
ceeded, and after a ihort interval, Mr. Pitt was 
placed at the head of the finances; and I moft 
willingly join in the general plaudit, which the 
integrity and ability difplayed by him in the ma- 
nagement of them, have fo juftly excited. In the 
year 1786, he had the merit of forpiing a plan 
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which foon paflfed into a law, for appropriating 
one million annually to the redemption of the 
Public Debt. The plan of Mr. Pitt, is, indeed^ 
radically and effentially, the fame with that firft 
projefted by Sir Robei-t Walpole, and revived by 
Dr. Price. In fome important circumftances, 
however, it differs, and, I think, appears to much 
advantage in the comparifon. In the firft place, 
the money appropriated to the purpofe of redemp- 
tion, is regularly iffued from the Exchequer, at 
itated times, and conligned to the management of 
Commiflioners, who are obliged by law, upon the 
ufual transfer days, to employ it in the purchafe 
of ftock, agreeably to certain rules of proportion 
eftablifhed by the Act. Thus the Houfe of Com- 
mons hath, as it were, ereflied a barrier againft its 
own encroachments. The money once paid into 
the hands of the Commiflioners, becomes a kind 
of facred dep^fit ; and though the Legiflaturc 
may, doubtlefs, by a new Aft, difcontinue the 
payments from the Exchequer, or even compel 
the Commiflioners to refund or alienate what has 
been already appropriated, yet this would be an 
effort of political violence, which could not fail to 
excite 2^ very general alarm^ and a very powerful 
oppofition ; and a Minifter who would not fcruple 
to propofe an alienation of a fum, fuch as the 
public exigencies might happen to require, of 
which he had himfelf the cuftody, and which pre- 
fented every moment the moft tempting oppor- 
tunities of feizure, would find himfelf in very 
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diflerent circumftances when the transfer had 
been aftually made; and his purpofe could not 
be effedtcd, unlefs a fund, folemnly appropriated 
to a fervice of the higheft importance, were openly - 
and publicly plundered* 

Another capital improvement of the original 
plan, confifts in the power vefted in the Com- 
miffioners to advance money, during war^ by 
way of loan, on intereft to the Government, This 
regulation, propofed by Mr. Fox, is attended with 
a double advantage — ^as it obviates the principal 
inducement to alienate the Sinking Fund, arifing 
from an urgent neceffity for a fupply of money, 
during a fealbn of public danger and diftrefs ; and 
as^ it muft have a powerful tendency to reftrain the 
rate of intereft on public loans within moderate 
and reafoijable bounda. Various other particu- 
lars, though of inferior importance, might be fpe- 
cified, in which the plan of Mr. J^itt may juftly 
claim a degree of merit fuperior to that of his 
predeceffor. Notwithftanding, however, the very 
general approbation with which it was received, a 
moft vehement attack was immediately made upon 
it, from a quarter whence fo rude an aflault could 
fc^ircely have been apprehended. The prefent 
Earl Stanhope, a nobleman nearly allied to, 
and clofely connected with, Mr. Pitt, on this oc- 
cafion entered the lifts agaiuft the Minifter, armed 
*' cap a pie^^ defying him, " a Voiiirancey^ with 
the louring brow and menacing air of a fierce 
an4 implacable CQmb^tapt, Jleippily, being my- 
felf plsLced beyond the reach of the ** whiflf and 
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*' wind^' of his Lordfhip's fell fword, I am 
the better enabled to obferve and report the 
aftonifhing feats atchieved by this noble cham- 
pion. Raillery apart, it muft be owned that his 
Lordfhip's firft charge feems intended as a mere 
flourifh, viz. That the Commiffioners may, by 
means of the powers given them by this Bill, 
make large fortunes by gambling in the Public 
Funds. " As the Commiffioners," argues Lord 
Stanhope ** muft certainly know in which of the 
Public Funds th^y mean to lay out the free 
revenue^ they may previdufly employ fecret 
and unfufpefted Agents, to purchafe as largely 
as they think proper into that ftock, which will 
neceflarily be raifed by the confequent appro- 
^' priation of the Public Money.** But his Lord- 
fhip feems not to recolleft, that by this Bill 
the Commiffioners are obliged to bring the Public 
Money to the Public Market in regular and equal 
portions; therefore no fudden rife can ever take 
place in any particular ftock, in confequeiKe of 
any vaft or unexpefted purchafe; and as to the 
gradual rife which will doubtlefs be the neccffary 
confequence of the gradual purchafes pf the 
Commiffioners, it is evident, that if the whole 
produce of the Sinking Fund was applied to the 
redemption of any particular ftock, the rife of 
every other ftock would maintain an exaQ: pro- 
portion to the rife of the ftock fo redeemed ; as 
from obvious caufes, the different Public Funds 
have always preferved, and muft ever continue to 
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preferve, one common level. DifmiiGng this ob^ 
jeftion, therefore, as trifling and captious, let us 
proceed to the fecond, which we fliall find more 
deferving of our attention, viz. That this plan 
does not propofe any converfion of flock. " This 
" plan,** fays his Lordfhip, " is fo contrived, 
" that an enormous and unneceffary expence will 
be incurred by the public, in the redemption 
of the prefent three per cents, which alone 
form a capital of one hundred and eighty-fix 
^ millions.** 

Lord Stanhope here profeffedly grounds his 
reafonings upon the probability that thp three per 
€ents. will not be redeemed at an average lower 
than ninety. This, as a matter of probable con* 
jefture, and as a fufEcient bafis of argument, 
where certainty is unattainable, may, I think, be 
fairly admitted ; and, in this cafe, the advantage 
of a general converfion of the three per cents, into 
four per cents, is manifefl. If a hundred millions 
of three per cents, redeemable at ninety, could be 
converted into feventy-five millions of four per 
ceiits. redeemable at par, it is evident, that the 
fum of fifteen millions would be faved to the 
public. This plan of converfion was firft pro- 
pofed by Dr. Price, to the prefent Marquis of 
Laiifdowne, when Earl of Shelburne, and at the 
head of the Tfeafury. Jt obtained the approbation 
of that Nobleman, who meant, had he continued 
in office, to have combined it with the plan 
formed for raifing the loan for th^ fervice of th^ 
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year 1783. It is, however, liable to a very ferious 
objeftion, • viz. that the Stockholders will require 
fo large a premium to induce them to convert, 
that the fum neceffary to accomplilh the conver- 
fion, might be applied with more efFed to the 
purpofe of immediate redemption. That this 
affertion, however, cannot reft on any abfolute 
grounds of certainty, is evident ; becaufe, in order 
to afcertain the advantage refulting from fuch 
converfion, the average rate of redemption niufl: 
be previoufly known. From a general infpeftion 
of the prefent transfer prices, it appears, that the 
fum of two millions five hundred thoufand pounds, 
would be neceffary to effed a converfion of one 
hundred millions of three per cents, into feventy- 
five millions of four per cents. Here then arifes 
the queftion, whether it would be moft beneficial 
to the public, to employ this fum in the redemp^ 
tion of ftock, or in the converfion of it. An 
annual fiind of one million, employed in the 
redemption of feventy-five millions of four per 
cents, would liquidate the whole Debt in thirty-fix 
years ; but the fame annual fund, aided by the 
fum of two millions and an half, applied to the 
immediate purpofe of redemption, in preference 
to converfion, in the fpace of thirty-fix years 
would difcharge only eighty-eight millions of three 
per cents, allowing ninety to be the average fate 
of redemption. A lofs of twelve millions,, there* 
fore, would, at the end of that period, be fuftained 
by the public, in confequcnce of applying the fiini 
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of two millions and an half to the purpofe of 
ledemption, rather than of converfion. The truth, 
however, is, that it is not, in the remoteil degree, 
probable the grofs fum of two millions five hundred 
ihoufand pounds will ever be applied either in 
the one way or the other. But a pradicable plan, 
doubtlefs, might be formed, by which a gradual 
progrefs might be made in the procefs of con- 
verfiion ; and as the principal caufe of the com- 
parative depreciation of the four per cents, is the 
apprehenfion of a reduftion of intereft, or a 
redemption at par, the value of the new four per 
cents • might be confiderably raifed, and confe- 
quently the expence attending the converfion 
confiderably leffened, by enading, that the new 
capital Ihould neither be redeemable, nor the 
intereft reducible, till the old four per cents, were 
,previoufly and entirely liquidated. Lord Stan- 
hope, indeed, propofes a plan, according to which 
a general converfion of ftock would, as he pre- 
tends, take place, without fubjefting the public to 
any extra expence* If fo, the public are certainly 
under very great obligation to the noble Lord; 
but I apprehend that few words will fuflSice to 
cxpofe the futility of his Lordfliip*s pompous pro- 
jeft. The inducement which Lord Stanhope hglcU 
out to the Proprietor of Stock, in lieu of a pre- 
mium, to engage him to convert, is the right of 
priority of redemption^ and the finking fund is to 
be inviolably applied to the purpofe of redeeming 
the new four per cents, at par, . according to the 

order 
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order of time in which the converfion fhall have 

been made. It is moft certain, therefore, that as 

long as the three per cents, remain below feventy- 

five, the Stockholders, who have interefl fufficient 

to procure early fubfcriptions, would need neither 

arguments nor menaces, lavifli as his Lordfliip is 

of both, to induce them to convert. But it is, at 

the fame time, juft as certain, that a lofs would 

be fuftained by the public, exaftly equivalent to 

the difference between the aftual transfer price of 

the flock fo converted, and the fum at which it is 

to be redeemed. But, if the three per cents* 

,fliould rife above feventy-five, not all the eloquence 

of Demoflhenes, or Cicero, would prevail upon a 

Xmgle Stockholder, obflinate and infenfible as 

they are, to convert his three per cents, into 

four per cents, unlefs a bomu was fecured to him 

.equal, at leafl, to the difference between the 

.market price and the price of redemption. A 

bonus the noble Lord himfelf alloAvs to be, in 

thefe circumflances, indifpenfably necelTary ; and^ 

as priority of redemption is the grand allurement 

held out by this plan, the bonus mufl of courfe 

.correfpond, or keep pace, with the advance of the 

original ftock. If ninety, therefore, be, as his 

. Lordfhip fuppofes, the average rate of redemption 

.of the original flock, it follows, that a bonus of 

fifteen millions \dll be neceffary, in order to 

procure a converfion of one hundred millions of 

three per cents, into feventy-five millions of four 

^per cents, or, in other words, the converfion w^ould 

be 
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be merely nominal, and the fame fum would 
operate exaftly in the fame manner, if applied to 
the redemption of the three per cents, under their 
original denomination. His Lordfliip's projeft is, 
therefore, in part, abfurd and extravagant, and, 
in part, nugatory and ridiculous. 

The third objeftion urged by Lord Stanhope, 
againft the plan eftabliflied by Mr. Pitt, is, that 
no effeftual means are provided to prevent an 
alienation of the fund from the purpofe of redemp- 
tion. Now I acknov^ledge, and I have already 
^lentioned it as one of the advantages attending 
Mr. Pitt's plan, that the mofl: efFeftual means are, 
in my apprehenfion, J)rovided, which human 
wifdbm can devife, to prevent any fuch alienation. 
If Lord Stanhope can point out any means more 
effeftual, the public would certainly deem them- 
felves dill more indebted to him, than even for his 
incomparable fcheme for the coifiverfion of ftock, 
free of all expence. The means aftually propofed 
by his Lordfliip, are, however, totally inadequate 
to the purpofe. It muft be confefTed, indeed, 
that fo far as his Lordfliip's plan participates of 
the nature of a contraft, it would not be con- 
fidered by Parliament as alterable, but with the 
concurrence of all the parties concerned; and, it 
is evident, that fo long as the three per cents, fhould 
continue below feventy-five, the confent of thofe 
Proprietors of the new four per cents, who were 
in expedatioh of a fpeedy redemption, could not 
be obtained. If any ferious intention of alienation, 

there- 
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therefore,, was entertained, a flop muft previoufly 
be put to the procefs of converfion, which could 
never be anticipated to any great degree, but 
under circumftances of enormous difadvantage to 
the public. But, whenever the three per cents. 
rofe above feventy-five, the procefs of converfion 
would ceafe of itfelf, unlefs the public voluntarily 
offered a bonus j .^s an inducement to convert, 
which might be continued or with-held at plea- 
fure. It is plain, therefore, that the Sinking 
Fund could never be incapable of alienation for 
any confiderable period of time; and for fuch 
time only as ' it was employed in operations of 
finance, peculiarly pernicious, . extravagant and 
abfurd. As Minifters of State are often feverely 
cenfured without reafon, it is both right and 
pleafing to commend, when their public conduft 
has been really meritorious ; and I feel myfelf the 
more difpofed 10 beftow that tribute of applaufe 
which Mr, Pitt, in the capacity of Minifter of 
Finance, is fo juftly entitled, to claim, a^ it appears 
highly prol?able that he is now at the eve of a 
refignation of his high offices *• I cannot, however, 
avoid remarking, that the lejarned aiTid excellent mant 
who firfl awakened the attention of the. nation to 
this interefUng and important fubjeft ; the man, 
whofe ideas Mr. Pitt appears chiefly to have 
{adopted and afted upon ; the man, who fo ably 
and clearly explained the nature and powers of 

♦ This Effay was written, and tranfmitted to the Printer^ 
VH thp i][)OQth of January lail. 

Hh . the 


